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1? R E F A C i:» 



Educatiok is tiniV6rsaily allowed to be iati object 
6f the highest importance, both to individual and 
public happiness \ yet, how few jgive it diie attention^ 
till thejr bebome pairents, br are driven by necessity td 
undertake the instruction of children, at which time 
they are generally too much etigrdssed by indispensa- 
tie 6ccu{)ati0ns tb profit, by the experience of others^ 
and read the itiahy excellent Woi'ks that have beeii 
written 6ti the subject ! 

Th^ edUicatibn of ybilng ^rsons df either seit 
can scarcely be considered as conftplfete, unless they 
have been instructed in the management of children .* 
yet, so absurd is the conduct of liibst pat'^ht$, that 
while they bestow the Utmost pdiris Oir'.giving their 
children such &shionable iacCoftiplishtnents as may ad- 
vance their fortunes ih marriage, they neglect to fit 
t|iem for thiat oftce in society, which they are sb 
anxious to see theitn £ll. 

Women indeed cannot be estctised from paying 

some attenti<m to the subject of education, as it more 

particularly belongs to their department ; and those 
Vol. If B 



who have no children of their own, know not how 
soon they may be called upon to take the care of the 
orphan children of their brothers, sisters, or friends. 

Deeply impressed with this idea, and being suffi- 
ciently at leisure to devote a great part of my time 
to this important study, I determined to read the most 

celebrated works on education from the time of Mon- 
taigne to the present day, and to make a selection of 
such passages as ajppeared ;n(7^/ adapted to common 
use. 

. Not being attached to any particular system^ I was 
perhaps the more qualified to ferm an impartial judg- 
ment on the various works I read ; and as authors of 
perhaps equal abilities have entertained contrary opi- 
nions on some important points, I did not confine 
myself to exjractjhg from those only,, whose senti- 
. . ments'-^reibd Wi£h my own^ nor did I pretend to act 
.' '^ mnpii'f'i^ween them, or decide on the merits of the 
eau4cV.twnJ0«4"it)paore candid to select the principal 
argfvT^xdtits''employed by each party. 

But though I have copied many passages that do 
not coincide with my own sentiments, yet I have ge- 
nerally omitted those maxims which appeared to me 
^ decidedly wrong or impracticable. Thus Rousseau 
says, boys should if possible be kept in perfect igno- 
rance on the subject of religion, either natural or re- 
vealed, till they are seventeen or eighteen, yet recom- 
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mends that glials should be taught the elements of 
c^i^tianity in their childhood. The first I thought 
no less dan^erpus than impracticable in a christian 
country J I did not thprefore admit it into my com-? 
pilation ; but as \ w^ pleased with many of bis re- 
marks pn the jnethod of t^^hing religion to girl^, \ 
hqye extracted that part of his Emilius as applying to 
children in general, without attending to any of the 
illiberal distinctions he has made between the educa* 
tipn pf boys and th^t of girls. 

Having n^ethpdized and arranged the extracts un- 
der various h^adsj and according to their chronologic^ 
^der, I determined to commit^them to the press, 
Jipping they plight prove useful to all who were en- 
gaged in the instruction and management of children, 
and who might not enjoy the saipe opportunities of 
consulting the numerous authors who have written on 

education. 

* "*. . . 

Children of different dispositions require different 

treatment, and where one plan fails, it is often found 
pecessary to make an entire change to the reverse of 
tbftt first practised. When difficulties of this sort 
occur, parents and tutors may, by referring to the In- 
dex of this Work, see at one view the opinions of dif- 
ferent writers on each subject. 

I have endeavoured however to avoid unnecessary 
repetitions by omitting passages from one author. 
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where another has expressed piiecisely the same idea in 
better language ; but, on looking over my manuscript^ 
with a view tq es^punging every redimdancy of this 
kind, I met with feiy extracts that did not contain some 
pseful and important repciarks, which appeared too va- 
luable to be neglected. This at least shows the merit 
of the authors whose works have been consulted ; for 
though they have occasionally availed themselves of 

the observations of other wrjters, y^t they are not to 

J* 
be conside^-ed as mere copyists, haying mostly made the 

sentiments their own, not only by clothing them in 
different language, but by placing the subject in some 
new point of view, When an observation is just, it 
will be^r being repeated, and the arguments of one 
Huthor may ponvinqe, while those of another may be 
passed over unnoticed^ 

J ^m aware that the want of references to the pagesi 
fron^ which the extracts weiie taken may be cpnsidered 
^s a defect 5 byt inany of these being composed of 
short sentences or remarks selected from various parts 
of the works quoted, it would have occasioned great 
confusion, had each separate page been noted in the 
piargin. Besides, the cgmpllatlon being originally in- 
tended soiely for my own private use, I was not in- 
clined to give myself unnecessary trouble, or to add 
to the difficulty of the undertaking by regularly in-. 



(serting in xny common-place book the page from 
which each passage was copied. 

Had this work been originally beg^n with a view 
to publication, I should in some respects have pursued 
a different plan, such as putting in italics the w(»xb 
and passages which I have altered in order to con- 
nect and complete the author's sense, or adapt it to 
both sexes and all classes. I cannot now recollect 
every instance where I have taken these liberties ; 
but though I have not always copied verbatim^ I 
^m not conscious of having altered any passage so 
as to give a different turn to the author's meaning. 
Should any such errours be discovered, I shall be 
thankful to any one who will point them out. I re* 
^et these omissions/ but it would be too great a la- 
bour to read over above seventy volumes a second 
time merely to make such trivial corrections. 

I must also remark, tl|^t I have translated the 
extradls No. v. vii. xi, xxi. and 3cxv, from the 
original works for my own improvement, which I 
should not have done, had I intended them for the 
public eye \ the other passages from foreign works 
were taken fSrom the most approved English transla- 
tiq^s ; in many of these, however, the language was so 
extremely bad and obsolete, that a literary friend kind- 
ly undertook to. correct the most striking errours, to 
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f^r ^ sty 1^ ^p^? i\gFf;eaW9. ftp tjie ygacfer, Tl^e 
extracts from Montaip^ f^pi^n mrtouphetj f fqr tljat 
Wfl?lF haifWg bfi^n ^ra«?i|»t6d twft huii^irf d ye^^ %go, 

Wg a pevif trgijBla^iQJI. 

Sig9<f 4 readers * jiWjr p?.Thaps b^ shocked at the 

WP^^y I^PUp. of aw.thorg pf dl p^rsyasions aod sects 

tj\ey will mf?i; with i» tjiis work ; t)ut it must be rcr 
meiTiberefl that; I anj not endeavouring to support any 

fiartifulg^ opinions yh\itj\i\c the bee^tp extract sweets 

frbm flowers of every description. 

In the chapter on health, I have not introduced any 

extracts on the nursing apd management of infants, 

» '^ 

becayse these would hav? unnecessarily enlarged tlve 
W9rk, most families being in possession of the ex- 
cellent works of Drs, Cadogan, Smith, Buchan, Wil- 
lich, &c, on this subject. 

-^t the en4 of ma^iy qf thp chapters are added 
sovfit rei^arks of my own, which I am conscious must 
qpppar tp peculiar disadvantage, after extracts If oiyi so 
many elegai\t writers ; but it should be considered 
that it is impossible to write with the s^me facility in 
shprt, det;ached, j^nd merely supplementary observa- 
tions,! as when an, author professiedly undertakes to 

f^ I doi no^ ineai) t^ Wly ^!' '^'Wrk tp ^py particuUts def^ription 
a£bi^ots : there ^le bi|;ot8 amqng gtbeists iwd pl^QSippherst as well as 
among christians* 
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discuss the whole of a subject. My chief object has 
been to express my own ideas in as few words as pos- 
sible, and many of my remarks being new, and I hope 
not wholly uninteresting, I must beg the reader to ex- 
cuse the manner, for the sake of the matter. The 
notes throughout the work are also entirely my own. 

Before I conclude, I ought to observe with regard 
to those respectable living authors, from whose works 
I have taken many excellent passages, that as I am 
persuaded public utility was one of their principal 
motives in writing, I hope the same sentiment will 
induce them to forgive an endeavour to extend the 
sphere of their utility to those who could not other- 
wise benefit by their labours. These writers must 
be aware that many parents can ill aflford to purchase 
all the useful books constantly publishing on education, 
much less could they spare time to read them ; and 
for the use of such persons this work is particularly 

designed. It will also be found highly useful as a 
book of reference to those who possess the originals, 
which it will by no means supersede the necessity of 
reading when they can be procured, as it is impossible 
in a PRACTICAL work like the present to introduce 
those metaphysical discussions and hypothetical sy- 
stems, which are particularly interesting to the intel- 
ligent and inquiring reader. 
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'* The mother is not the only person con- 
** cerned in the management of children -, the fa- 
^* ther has an equal interest in their welfare, and 
*^ ought to assist in every thing that respects cither 
the improvement of the body or mind. It is a 
pity that men should be so inattentive to this 
matter ; their negligence is one reason why fe- 
** males know so little of it. Women will ever be 
** desirous to excel in such accomplishments as re- 
** commend them to the other sex ; but men gene- 
** rally keep at such a distance from even the smalU 
*^ est acquaintance with the affairs of the nursery, 
^* that many would reckon it an affront were they 
supposed to know any thing of them. Not so, 
however, with the kennel or the stables : a gen- 
** tleman of the first rank is not ashamed to give 
** directions concerning the management of dogs 
" or horses, yet would blush were he surprised in 
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*^ performing the same office for that being who dc- 

*^ rived its existence from himself, who is the heir 

** to his fortunes, and! the future hope of his coun- 

'' try." 

BucJban. 

'* I will venture to assert, that until fathers con- 
•* descend to take an active share in that depart- 
*' ment which relates to the physical education of 
'* their offspring, and co-operate with the views of 
** a solicitous mother, our improvements will nei- 
" ther be radical nor permanent." 

** I by no means wish to insinuate that the trou- 
** bles and cares of education during the first periods 
of life should be exclusively imposed upon hio- 
thers. Fathers ought also to be seriously con- 
*' cerned in the first treatment of their offspring, 
" and not to burden their weak partner, as is too 
** much the case at the present day, with the general 
** hardships and inconveniences of the nursery. 
** No father, who is proud of and deserving of that 
** name, will plead the difficulties of complicated 
"^' official engagements with a view of withdrawing 
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** himself entirely from the company of his chil- 
" dren ; for the example of a Cato, an Augustus, a 
Montaigne, and the elder Racine, are truly wor- 
thy of universal imitation. Both parents ought 
therefore to participate in the management of their 
** infants : and thus the ties of mutual affection and 
** harmony will become every day more firmly ce- 

*• mented and indissoluble." 

Struve. 
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Maxima debetnr pvero rererentia. 
The greatest rerereoce is due to children. 

Jut. 

PARENTs'are earnestly desired not to suffer this 
work to fall into the hands of children i and that 
their curiosity may not be excited by the title, it is 
also recommended that it should not be lettered on 
the back. An ingenious and facetious friend re- 

. c 

marked, on looking over the manuscript, that the 
bookbinder should be ordered to fasten a clasp and 
padlock on each volume. 
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Healthy Foodj Clothings Gymnastics^ and the Ex^ 

ercise of the Senses. 

A LAY it down, as a general and certain observation, 
for the womeo to consider, that most children's con- 
stitutions are either spoiled, or at least harmed, by 
cockering and tenderness. 

The first thing to be taken care of, is, that children 
be not too warmly clad and covered, winter or sum- 
mer. The face when we are bom, is no less tender than 
any other part of the body. It is use alone hardens it, 
and makes it more able"o endure cold. When na- 
ture has so well covered the head with hair, and 
strengthened it with a year or two's age, that a child 
can run about by day without a cap, it is best that by 
night a child should also lie without one ; there being 
, nothing that more exposes to head-achs, colds, ca- 
tarrhs, &c. than keeping the head warm. 

I will also advise their feet to be washed every day 
in cold water, and to have their shoes so thin, that they 
.might leak, and let in water whenever they come near 
it. He that considers how mischievous and mwta} 
a thing taking wet in the feet is, to those who have 
been bred nicely, will wish he had with the poor peo* 
pie's children gone bare-foot« 
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2 Healthy Food^ Clothings Gymnastics^ 

Another great advantage to eveiy one's health, but 
especially children's, is to be much in the open air^ 
and as little as may be, by the fire, even in winter. 
If I should advise him to play in the U'fwflf, and the sun 
nvitbotit a hat^ I doubt whether it could be borne ; 
but, if my young master is to be kept always in the 
shade, and never exposed to the sun, and the wind^ 
for fear of his complexion, it may be a good w^ay to 
make him a beau, but not a man of business. Aiid 
although greater regard be to be had to beauty in 

. the daughters, yet, I will take the liberty to say, that 
the more they are in the air, without prejudice to 
their faces, the stronger arid healthier they will be, 
and the nearer they come to the hardships of their 
brothers, in their education, the greater advantage 

. will they receive from it, all the remaining part of their 
lives. The only danger of playing in the open air, is, 
that when children are hot with running, they should 
sit or lie down on the cow, or moist ejlrth, or drink 
cold drink ; but this may easily be prevented, whilst 
they are little, and if, during childhood, they be con- 
stantly and rigorously kept from sitting on the ground, 
or drinking any cold liquor whilst they are hot, the 
custom of forbearing, grown into a habit, will help 
much to preserve them, when they are no longer un- 
der their maid's, or tutor's eye. 

As fbr their diet, it ought to be very plain and 
simple ; and if I might advise, flesh should be for- 
born, at least till they are two or three years old. 
But, if they must needs have flesh, let it be but once a 
day, and of one sortatameal. Plain beef, mutton, 
or veal, without other sauce than hunger, is best, anxl 



and the Exercise of the Senses. 3 

great care should be used, that they eat bread pknti- 
fully, and whatever they eat, that is solid, make them 
chew it well*. 

For breakfast aiid supper, milk, milk-pottage, wa- 
ter-gruel, flummery, &c. are very fit for children, 
only let care be taken, that they be plain, and not 
seasoned with all- spice, and other things that may 
heat the blood. Be sparing also of salt, in the season- 
ing of all their victuals, and use them not, to high- 
seasoned meats ; I should think brown-bread, some- 
times with, and sometimes without, butter or cheese, . 
would be often the best breakfast for children; and if, 
at any time, they call for victuals between meals, use 
tlieni to npthing but dry bread. If th^y be hungry, 
bread alone will go down; ^d if they be not hungry, 
it is not fit they should eat. 

As to their meals, I should think it best, that they 
should not be kept constantly to an hour : for when 
custom has fixed their e^ng, to certain stated periods, 
their stomachs will expect victuals at tjie usual hour, 
and grow peevish if they pass it ; either fretting into 
a troublesome ej^cess, or flagging into a downright 
wantofappetite, 

* This is a very useful caution, it being the custom, in many fami- 
lies, to huriy the children at their meals, by requiring them to finish 
as soon as their parents, thoi^gh they are helped last, and have fre- 
quently much greater appHites than adults. Hence, they must either 
leave oflf before they have had enough, or swallow their food without 
having sufficiently chewed it, which is extremely injurious to their 
health. This tyranny reminds me of the story of Procrustes, who, 
that every one might be of the same height, cut off the limbs of those 
vrfao were too tall, and stretched the limbs of those wiio werp toq 
short* Ed. 
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Their drink should be only small-beer, and that 
too they should nev^ be suffered to have between 
meals, but after they had eat a piece of bread. The 
great thin^ to be minded in education is, what habits 
you settle : and therefore in this, as all other things, 
do not begin to make any thing customary, the prac* 
tice whereof you would not have continue or increase. 
It is convenient for health and sobriety, to drink no 
more than natural thirst requires ; and, he that eats 
not salt meat, nor drinks strong drink, will seldom 
thirst between meals, unless he has been accustomed 
to such unseasonable drinking. 

Above all things, take great care that a child seldom, 
if ever, taste any wine or strong drink, but when he 
needs it as a cordial, and the doctor prescribes it. 

Fruit should never be eaten after meals, when the ' 
stomach is already full of other food ; but, I think it 
should be eaten rather before, or between meals, and 
children should have it fonkreakfast. Fruits dried 
without sugar, I think very wholesome, but sweet- 
meats of all kinds are to be avoided, which, whether 
they do more harm to the eater, or maker, it is not ea- 
sy to tell. Childi'cn should be permitted to sleep, as , 
long as they like when little, but some time between 
the ages of seven and fourteen, if they are too great lo- 
vers of their bed, I think it may be seasonable to begin 
to reduce them, by degrees, to about eight hours, 
which is generally rest enough, for healthy ^own pcrr 
sons. 

-One thing more there is, which has a great influence 
upon the health, which is cOstiveness. The contrary 
extreme is always attended to, and can sooner be re- 
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medied ; but costiveness is much harder to be dealt 
with by physic, as purging medicines rather increase 
the evil. I believe the best remedy is, for people al- 
ways to solicit nature, immediately after their first eat- 
ing of a morning, and by this constant application, 
they might bring it into a habit, whether they are at 
first called or not ; and they should never let any hu- 
man afiairs, prevent this necessary attention to their 
health. Children should be early accustomed to this, 
and should not be let go to play, till they have been 
effectually at stool, as there is reason to suppose, ma- 
ny childi-en neglect the gentle calls of nature, when 
they are very intent on their play. 
^ Never give children physic, for the prevention of 
diseases, nor even upon every little indisposition is 
physic to be given, or the physician to be called to 
children, especially if he be a busy msm, that will pre- 
sently fill their windows with gallipots, and their sto- 
machs with drugs. It is*afer to leave them wholly 
tp nature, thap put them into the hands of one for- 
ward to tamper, or that thinks children are to be 
cured, in ordinary distempers, by any thing but diet, 
x>r simple medicines. When such a gentle treatment 
will not stop the growing mischief, nor hinder it from 
turning into a formed disease, it will be time to seek 
the advice of some sober and discreet physician. 

Let his bed be hard, and rather quilts than feathers.. 
Hard beds strengthen the parts, whereas being buried 
every night in feathers, melts and dissolves the body, 
and is often the cause of weakness, and the forerun- 
ner of an early grave. — Locke. 
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The bodily infirmities of children may often, by 
proper management, be greatly helped, if not wholly 
cured ; crookedness, for example, by sM^inging and 
hanging by the arm, next to the crooked side; squint- 
ing, by spectacles properly contrived, and by shooting 
with the bow; a paralytic motion in the eyes, by 
the cold bath, and nervous medicines ; weakness in 
the eyes, by washing them in cold water, and not 
sparing them too much ; bashfulness and blushing, by 
company and encouragement ; crookedness in the 
legs, by being swung with moderate weights fasten- 
ed to the feet*, and using riding, as an exercise, more 
frequently than walking ; never standing for any time 
together ; also by iron strengtheners properly appli- 
cd and lengthened sufficiently often. Shooting with 
the long bow, is good for strengthening the chest and 
arms ; exercise, regular hours of diet and rest, with 
simple food for the appetite. Riding, especially on 
a hard-trotting horse, is the first of exercises, and a 
cure for complaints which no medicine in the dispen- 
satory will reach. Stammering is cured by people 
who profess the art, and even dumbness so far over- 
come, that persons bom so, are brought to be capable 
of holding long conversation, with those who are ac- 
customed to them. Shortness of the neck, andstunt- 
cdnesSj are helped by being swung in a neck -swing. 
Almost any ba<i» habit, as shrugging the shoulders, 
nodding and the like, may be helped by continual at- 
tention, and making the child do somewhat laborious 

* Might not riding on a rocking-horse with weights to the feet be 
equally useful ? Ed^ 
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or disagreeable to him, every time you can catch him 
at his trick. — Burgh. 



Wine should never be given to children. We in- 
jure them if we give them any gross food, which re- 
quires wine to digest it, nor do the blood and spirits 
need this foreign assistance while young. The blood 
is by nature suJSiciently warmed, and the other spirits 
are best supported by temperance, and a cheerful dis- 
position. I therefore seriously recommend, that ex- 
cepting children are unwell, they should for the first 
seven years, taste no wine at all ; in the second sep- 
tennary be vastly sparing, and in the third, fix a tem- 
perance built on the solid principles of reason and vir- 
tue ; such as will best secure to them health, and hap- 
piness, for their whole lives. Children, after the first 
year, may wash down tl|pir victuals with light small- 
beer, and nothing beyond that for the first seven years. 
In the second and third septcnnary^ the same rule, 
which has been laid down concerning wine, should 
be observed, in all strong malt liquors ; they should 
be very sparingly used. Nothing is more dangerous 
than the indulgence of parents in this respect ; for 
besides the many ill efiects already mentioned, it 
clouds the understanding, and renders young people 
unfit for study. Besides it gives them an early bloat- 
cdness, luid greatly endangers the laying the founda- 
tion of a sot, for life ; or at least gives them such a 
hankering as cannot but be a great impediment to their 
happiness. 

Tea may be considered like some certain drugs. 
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which, in skilful hands, are safe and useful, but in ig« 
norant ones, poisonous. That the intemperate and 
indiscriminate use of it is hurtful, is too well known to 
be disputed : some, it is true, are manifestly refresh- 
ed, comforted, and enlivened by it, others feel not the 
least sensible effects from it, but drink it purely 
thrbugh custom ; but I believe the majority impair 
their health by this pernicious practice. Infants have 
nothing to do with this darling, deluding liquor ; and 
when at a more advanced age, parents should still 
give it their children very sparingly, if at all ; and be 
careful to keep them if possible, from ever being at- 
tached to it. Those children who have weak nerves, 
should not by any means drink tea at all. Tea should 
never be made strong, nor drunk in large quantities, 
nor hot, nor without milk, nor v^ry sweet ; nor should 
it be drank of a morning by those, who cannot eat 
with their breakfast. Milk and water, with bread 
or milk-porridge, or rice-milk, should be a child's 
constant breakfast ; but this should be altered accord- 
ing to its habits of body. Thus, when a child is hot, 
dry and costive, parents should sometimes desist 
from the use of milk, and give it water-gruel, either 
with or without currants, or very small broth, or milk- 
porridge, which last is rendered opening by the oat- 
meal. So likewise, where their bowels are weak, 
and there is an habitual purging, the child should be 
kept more closely to milk, and have rice-milk, rice- 
gniel, or broth thickened with rice, or thick milk, or 
milk, or hasty pudding. 

Lying on soft beds is undoubtedly wrong, as they 
nbsorb too much of the juices, enfeeble the fi:ame. 
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and have a remarkable tendency to give a pain or 
weakness in the small of the back. The mattress 
should therefore be put uppermost with a bolster only, 
and no pillow, for it is not good for children to have 
the head high ; let them lie on one side or the other, 
and not on the back ; and let them lie pretty straight 
in the bed, yet not fully stretched out, for that would 
impede the due action of the animal functions, and 
reiider sleep less profitable to them. The upper rooms 
of the house are the most healthy^ and the curtains 
should never be drawn. — Nelson. 



Whatever re^men you prescribe for children^ pro- 
vided you only accustom them to common, and sim- 
ple food, you may let them eat, run, and play as much 
as they please, and you may be sure they will never 
eat too much, or be troubled with indigestion. But 
if you starve them half the day, and they find means 
to escape your observation, they will make them* 
selves amends with all their might, and eat till they 
are sick, or tiU they burst. Our appetite is only 
unreasonable, because we choose to regulate it bj'" 
other laws, than, those of nature. Always laying 
down rules, governing, prescribing, adding, retrench- 
ing, we never do any thing without the scales in our 
hands> and this balance is formed according to the 
measure of our fencies, and not according to that Of 
our stomachs* If, however, it should happen that 
a child eat too much, which I do not think possible 

VOL. u C ' 
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\vhh my method, it is easy to divert him from eating 
^ by some amusements suited to his inclination. 

Our taste and smell are so closely united, and their 

organs are placed so near to each other, that it is 

impossible to taste any thing without also smelling it 

•I would not have this natural connexion between the 

■ two senses destroyed, in order to deceive a child. By 

'- disguising, for instance, a dose of medicine with some 

aromatic drug, the disagreement between the taste 

: and the smell, would be too great to deceive the child, 

the most active sense would absorb the other, but he 

would not take the medicine with less disgust. This 

disgust would be extended to all the sensations that 

struck him at the same time, and the presence of the 

- weakest Would remind him of the other ; so that a ve- 

' ry sweet perfume would be to him only a disgusting 

> -smell. Thus by our indiscreet precautions, we shouU 

' Increase the number of his unpleasant sensations, at 

the expense of the pleasant ones. 

Ivory or coral hardens a child's gums. I would ra* 
• ther recommend long sticks of biscuit or bread, which 
lie might play with, and put in his mouth to suck, so 
that by degrees they would soften, and the child 
would swallow them, and at the same time that his 
. teeth would come through, he would be almost wean- 
ed, without your thinking of it. 
* Girls should have plenty of amusements ; they 
: should run races, play out of doors, and in the garden. 
:Th^ are often brought up too tenderly at home, 
: where they are either flattered or scolded : they sit 
all day with their. mother, in a close room; they scarce- 
ly dare to get up and M^alk about, or speak, or even 

1 
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blow their nose ; they have not a moment's liberty ; 
they can neither play, jump, nin, halloo, nor ^xert 
the good spirits and vivacity so natural at their age ; 
till by beijBg either too much indulged, or unreasona- 
bly restrained, their health is destroyed, and their 
tempers spoiled* 

Children should always be placed opposite the 
light, lest they learn to squint. They should also be 
accustomed from an early age to being in the dark« 
otherwise they will cry, as soon as they are left with- 
out a light. A ehild should never be carried more on 
one arm than on the others he should never be taught, 
to present one hand in preferenci^ to ihe other, or to- 
use it oftener. He should not expect to sleep, or eat, 
or do any thing else, exactly at stated hours, or be 
afraid of being left alone, by night or by day. 

An infant will stretch out its little hand indifferent-' 
ly to an object close to him, or to one an hundred yards 
from him* This effort appears to you a sign of au- 
thority ; an order he is giving to the object to come 
to him, or to you to carry him to it ; but this is a 
mistake, for all objects appear close to him, and he 
imagines he can reach them. Take care then to walk 
about with him very often, from one place to another, 
that ht may perceive the change of place, and acquire 
a knowledge of distances ; but when he is able to judge 
of them, you must then change your method, and 
only carry him where you choose, and not where he 
desires. 

A child should never have a leading-string till he 
has learned to walk, and then it may be useful in 
leading himover bad pavement, in his w^y to the fidda^ 
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Nature has certain ways of strengthening the bo- 
dy, and making it grow, which we should never op^ 
pose. You must not therefore oblige a child to re- 
main quiet when he wishes to move, or make him 
wdk when he isi inclined to sit stilL When a child^s 
natural inclinations have not been perverted by us, he 
will never desire any thing uselessly- Thus they 
ought to jump, to- run, to halloo, whenever they like 
it. All these actions are real wants,^ by means of 
which their constitutions are to be strengthened, but 
wc must always be suspicious of those things they 
camiot do for themselves, and which must be done fior 
them. Let us then carefully distinguish between the 
real wants of nature, and the whims and caprices of 
the tA{\\A.-r^Rouss^ati. 



Whether qhiklrea should be taught to swim, is a 
question on which I have no doubt whatever, as their 
bodies will b^ hardened by the cold water, their musf 
cles become stronger and firmer, and their lives secu- 
red against the most dangerous of accidents. As ta 
the proper period for learning this art, it may easily 
be conceived that it is improper during their ten-t 
dcrest years, as their muscles have not then acquired 
sufficient strength ) but they may n\ake a beginning, 
in tiieir tenth year, (especially if they liave been pre., 
piously suffered to go often into cold water,) in order 
to become accustomed to the cold, and not dread the 
watdr, 

-As to the manner in which children may be taught 
to ^mxxiiy \ ^ovi^d recotipmend the use of blaf^deip^^ 
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buU-Fushes, &c^ which give buoyancy to the body^ 
as proper subsidiary means ; but above all, I prefer a 
cork-jacket. Now if you daily cut off an inch of the^ 
jacket, he will at length insensibly learn to swim. 
Should it be asked, whether young girls should learn 
to swim^ I see no objection to it whatever, and ap- 
prehend no greater harm will befall them, than that 
they win become stronger * and more healthy. 

It is not my intention here to prescribe a regular 
diet for children, to forbad them every thing salt or 
sour, nicely to weigh out their meat and drink, or 
starve them to prevent their being too full of blood* 
By no means; on the contrary,, let them eat and 
drink at plea&ure* As in this they have their free* 
dom, so also the means should be in their own power 
of correcting any exoess they may be guilty of. These 
means are motion and exercise ; and the more natural 
they are, the le^s need there is to render them ^igree-^ 
able : to debar qhildren from exercise, is to deprivo- 
them Qf healthy and of every pleasure in life. 

Parents are very apt to humour their children in 
every tUng, when they are ill, and to force upon them 
the choif^est dainties against their will ; not con*% 
sidering, that no patient, if without an inclination 
to eat, ever yet died gf hunger. An aversion to food^ 
at such times, is a hint from nature to abstain ; and 
not to £plIow her dictates would be as unreasonable^ 
^s to refuse a thirsty patient drink, And yet by such 
ill-judged o$ciousaes99 parents not only injure the 
constitutions, but the minds of their $ick childreui 

* Prf Stn^ye ^ys, girU skodld kara to swim as well as boys. £d. 
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who are thereby led to consider themselves,as persons 
of great importance, and when they recover, will ex- 
pect the same treatment- — Kruger. 



Parents should remember, that as the vigour and 
abilities of manhood, are the object whereto they are 
continually to have respect, in the education of their 
children, it is not enough to consult their present 
eaise and accommodation, to keep them plump, in good 
liking, and lively, but attention is likewise due to all 
methods, that may strengthen theconstitution, purify 
the* Mood j render the joints supple, and give them a 
dexterity in the use of ail their limbs, and organs of 
speech ; that no ligature be suflFered to retard the 
circulation, nor shoes to pinch the feet, nor any thing 
done or omitted, by which they may grow lumpish* 
distorted, or feeble, or be otherwise impaired, to their 
fiitiire detriment or uneasiness. 

But health ahd vigour cannot yidd their full bene- 
fits in a tehder delicate constitution, therefore it is of 
great advantage to any person to have been brought 
op ii^ hardiness,' from his childhood -, for this quality 
depends almost -entirely upon custom, which the 
earfifei^ it is begun, the easier and -completer it will 
be acquired. If we reflect how much we suffer from, 
winds and weathers, how much more liberty a man 
has, and greater choice of employments and jdeasures, 
who oatn. take up cheerfully with bad accommoda- 
tiotis>' atid thrive upon any diet, we must acknow- 
ledge it a desirable thing to . he able to do the like : 

■ ■ . •■ • 1 \ p . * ■ . ■■ ■ 

and therie are examples enow in the world, that sliew 
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to what degree of hardiness human nature is capable 
of being trained. 

But the greatest of all absurdities is that of teach- 
ing a child to value itself upon its tenderness and de- 
licacy ; this is making a glory of imperfections, which 
they will naturally be prompted to increase by such 
instigation : for though in many cases they are ex- 
cusable^ either from defect of constitution^ or the man- 
ner of living one has been necessarily accustomed to, 
in compliance with the company one has consorted 
amongst; still they are imperfections. Therefore, if a 
person cannot bear die least &tigue, or hardship, nor 
rest a moment easy, without aU their conveniencies 
and .elegancie$ about them, though I should not pre- 
sently think the worse of them upon that account, any 
more than I should for a broken leg, or want of an 
eye; yet, I should think it better and happier for them, 
if they comld be delivered from thoi^e weaknesses, 
which good-nature and politeness may overlook, but 
foUy alone can take for tc^ics of admiration. 

There is an intemperance of sleep, very necessary 
to be guarded against, because extremely apt to creep 
upon young people, especially in this cold climate, 
where it gives a smart pain to jump out of a warm 
bed, into the winter air : therefore, this is a piece 
of hardiness which cannot be inculcated too early, 
by all the means conducive thereto, whether advice, 
injunction, or shame. While under the eye of pa- 
rents and masters, they may be kept constantly to a 
certain hour, which will make it the easier for them 
to persevere afterwards, when gotten from under that 
eoQtroul: if no discxderw accident iatetveri^^t^^^ 
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will need no more than one nap, which custom will 
have brought to terminate of itself, just at the usual 
hour ; and then, if they turn upon the other ear to 
take a second, they should be taught to look upon it 
as ^an intemperance, not at all redounding to their 
cuedit. But this second nap, is not so bad, as lying 
awake, than which nothing tends more to foul the 
•blood, to sharpen the juices, to exhaust the spirits, 
to unbrace the solids, to heat the Uood, to stupify 
the understanding, to destroy hardiness, and produoe 
odier inconveniencies of very nuschievous' conse- 
quence. Lict them seek theiramusements elsewhere, 
but reserve the bed as a pilace appropriated to deep 
^and sickness ; for, if it were possible, to live without 
either of those suspensions of the enjoyments of life, 
nobody would ever think of making a bed a port of 
his furniture. 

But it will be very difficult to get a man from his 
pillow, till he is quite tired of it, if he has nothing to 
do when he is ttp ; for he will be apt to think, that 
if he must be idle, he may as well be idle a- bed as 
dsewhere. I do not say this is a good reason, but it 
will certainly weigh as such : thus sloth is the child 
of idleness, continually nourished by it, and would die 
away of itself, if the latter could be removed. There- 
fore, it would be of great benefit to young people, to 
contrive, if possible, that they should always have some 
employment to turn to immediately upon rising, some 
task enjoined, which, if they dispatch early, they shall 
have more time ^owed them afterwards for their own 
amusements ; or, which is better, something to their 
likkig, that they may apply to with pleasure, and 
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\vill start foremost in their thoughts as soon as 
awake*. For where inclination can be pressed into 
the service, it will do its business more effectually, 
than fear or authwity, and will continue to operate 
afterwards when they are gotten from under the verge 
of authority: for having experienced the benefit of 
thiis management^ they may be induced to practise 
the like upon the^iselves, and choose something every 
night for which they find an eagerness, either work 
or diversion, sometimes one, and sometimes the other^ 
.for their first morning employment. Nor is it enough 
to restrain sleep -within due bounds^ if the waking 
hours be suffered to dream away in a torpid indolence, 
not much different from sleep : it is of great service 
even to the health, to cultivate a spirit of activity, 
continually exerting itself iti some exercise either of 
body or mind. The former is more necessary for the 
animal machine, and for that reason deserves to be 
particularly regarded, for such as are destined to fol- 
low some sedentary profession, that they may be in^ 
ured by early custom, never to sit still with their hands 
before them, in the intervals of business, but to move 
. briskly in their conunon actions, and daily to prac- 
tise such recreations as may keep the circulation to its 
proper flow^ to prevent ill humours from gathering in 

the blood* 

Yet an activity of mind too, is not useless to the 
body, there being such an intimate connexion between 

* On this account, instep of the usual custom of obKging chUdren 
to say their lestons before breakfast, they should be set to some easy 
and /^bvfi^ employment. E(Bt9r. 
VOL* I* D 
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the grosser and finer organizations, that irregularities 
in the one, will not fail to produce their like in the 
other. There are some who love to sit in a comer, 
building castles in the air, musing upon improbabilities 
soothing to their fiincy, and wishes of what can never 
happen, or perhaps upon something that has vexed 
them, or the imaginary dread of mischiefs never likely 
to befall : though this may seem an intenseness of 
thought, wherein the mind is rather too busy, than 
too reiiliSs, it is in reality^ not an activity, but passive- 
hess, bound down to an object, rising mechanically in 
the imagination. Tempers of this cast, have a per- 
petual listlessness and dilatoriness ; they apply to no- 
thing readily, they do nothing currently, but want to 
put off every thing another minute, even their meals, 
their diversions, and their beloved nightly repose. 
Such stagnation of thought, become habitual, must 
inevitably introduce a like stagnation of the vital juices, 
fret and waste the spirits, generate fearfulness and me- 
lancholy, and impair the health more than will be 
easily imagined. 

This mischief, then, deserves an early attention to 
obviate ; the more because difficult to be discovered 
in its beginnings, for we cannot penetrate into the 
thoughts, to see what passes there : but before grown 
inveterate, it will show itself in the actions, or rather 
in the inertness of disposition, and then no means 
should be omitted, than can be devised, to teach chil- 
dren to find an issue for their thoughts, by running 
them in current trains, and to take pleasure in miak- 
ing good dispatch of every thing, as well in their tasks 
as their amusements. — Tucker. 
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Adelaide has been constantly washed from head to 
foot eyery day ; m summer with cold, and in win-* 
ter with lukewarm water, observing at the same time, 
to rub her with a sponge. She also sleeps on a hard 
bed, without curtains, the door and windows of her 
chamber are almost always qpen in the day-time, ex- 
cepting in damp weather, and she has been accustomed 
to but very little fire by day, and none by night. 

My children are equally accustomed to heat and 
cold, to sunshine and rain, without being incommo-r 
ded by either; but this I have done by degrees, and in 
moderation, for I have not had the cruelty to make 
them hazard the loss of their lives, in order to 
strengthen their limbs,-— ilfizcf^m^ de Genlis. 



Mad. de Clemire took this occasion to repeat to 
her children, how necessary it is for them to attend to 
the diflTerent properties of the food we usually take ; 
a knowledge of which, joined to temperance, would 
preserve them from a number of inconveniencies, and 
sometimes fix>m serious illness ; as for instance, what 
is heatingy cooling, sharp, softening, &c. . Children 
should be made acquaintied, with the nature of their 
constitutions*, whether bilious, plethoric, or phleg- 
matic ; whether their lungs are delicate, or their 
nerves weak, and what kind of food is particularly fit 
for them. They should be taught what regimen 
should be adopted in a number of slight indispositions^ 

* Dr. Wil&ch is of the same opioioD. 
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which it is often dangerous to neglect ; such as sore 
throats, complaints in the bowels, indigestions, ner- 
vous attacks, suppressed perspiration, &c. To these 
might be added, the proper treatment for blqws on 
the head, deep cuts, pinches, and bums. The study of 
botany will teach them the properties of several plants, 
and many of die technical terms used in physic. I know 
mere children who have learned all this. It is not 'my 
wish to make tJiem little physicians, but to enable them 
to do without medical advice in a variety of slight in- 
dispositions, which may be easily cured by tempe- 
rahce and simple remedies. If all young persons pos- 
sessed this sort of knowledge, at their first entrance in- 
to life, they would, for a much longer time, preserve 
their health and complexions, which they generally 
lose before the age of thirty, and, though medical 
works are totally unfit for children, extracts from the 
most approved authors may be put in their hands. 

They should also be taught the proper manage- 
ment of their teeth and gums. — Madame de Genlis. 



Nurses should do all in their power to prevent dis, 
eases ; but when a child is taken ill, some person of 
skill ought immediately to be consulted. The disea-i 
ses of children are generally acute, and the least delay 
is dangerous. 

Writers on nursing have inveighed with such ve- 
hemence against giving children too much food, that 
many parents, by endeavouring to shun that error, 
have run. into tJie opposite extreme, and ruined the 
cpnstitutions of their children, But the error of pinch-^ 
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ing children in their food, is more hurtful than the 
other extreme. Nature has many ways of relieving 
herself when overcharged ; but long festing is ex- 
tremely hurtful to young people, and a child who is 
pinched with hunger, will never become a strong or 
healthy man. 

All strong liquors are hurtful to children. Some 
parents teach their children to guzzle ale, and other 
fermented liquors at every meal. Such a practice can- 
not foil to do mischief. Milk, water, butter- milk, or 
whey, are more proper for children to drink. If they 
have any thing stronger, it may be fine small beer, or 
a little wine mixed with water. The stomachs of 
children can digest well enough, without the assist- 
ance of warm stimulants : besides, being naturally hot, 
they are easily hurt by every thing of a heating quality. 

There are various ways of making young people 
useful witJiout hurting their health. The easier parts 
of gardening, husbandry, or any business carried on 
without doors, are most proper. These are employ, 
ments which most young people are fond of, and some 
parts of them may always be adapted to their age, taste, 
and strengdi. Such parents, however, as are under 
the necessity of employing their children within doors, 
ought to allow them sufl&cient time for active diversi- 
ons without. This would both encourage them to do 
more work, and prevent their constitutions from being 
hurt. 

Some imagine, that exercise within doors is suffi- 
cient ; but they are greatly mistaken. One hour spent 
in running, or any other exercise without doors, is 
lyorth teiji within* When children cannot go abroad. 
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tbey may indeed be exercised at home. The best 
method of doing this, is to make them run about in a 
long room, or dance. This last kind of exercise, if 
not carried to excess, is of excellent service to young 
people ; it cheers the spirits, promotes perspiration, 
strengthens the limbs, &c. I knew an eminent phy- 
sician who used to say, that he made his children dance, 
mstead of giving them physic. It were well if more 
people followed his example. 

Every child, when in health, should at least have its 
extremities daily washed in cold water. This is a 
partial use of the cold bath, and is better than none« 
In winter this may suSice ; but m a warm season, if a 
child be relaxed, or seem to have a tendency to the 
rickets or scrophula, its whole body ought to be im- 
mersed in cold water. Care, however, must be taken 
not to do this when the body is hot, or the stomach 
full. The child should be dipped only once at a time, 
should be taken out immediately, and have its skin 
well rubbed with a dry cloth. 

It is the business of the rich to see that their chiK 
dren be daily carried abroad, and that they be kept in 
the open air for a sufficient time. This will always 
succeed better if the mother goes along with them* 
Servants arc often negligent in these matters, and al- 
low a child to sit or lie on the damp ground, mstead of 
leading or carrying it about. The mother surely 
needs air as well as the children ; and how can she be 
better employed than in attending them ? 

A very bad custom prevails, of making children 
sleep in small apartments, or crowding two or three 
l^eds into one chamber. Instead of this, the nursery 
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ought always to be the largest and the best aired room 
in the house. 

Children may always be allowed to take as much 
sleep as they please : but, for adults, six or seven 
hours is certainly sufficient, and no one ought to ex. 
ceed eight. Those who lie a-bed more than eight 
hours may slumber, but they can hardly be said to 
sleep; such generally toss and dream away the fore-part 
of the night, sink to rest towards morning, and dose 
till noon. The best way to make sleep sound and re- 
freshing is to rise betimes. The custom of lying 
a-bed for nine or ten hours, not only makes the sleep 
less refreshing, but relaxes the solids and greatly 
weakens the constitution. Let any one, who has been 
accustomed to lie a-bed till eight or nine o'clock, rise 
by six or seven, spend a couple of hours in walking, 
riding, or any active diversion without doors, and he 
will find his spirits cheerful and serene through the 
day, his appetite keen, and his body braced and 
strengthened. 

All attempts to mend the human shape are highly 
pernicious; the most destructive of them in this coun 
try is, that of squeezing the stomach and bowels into 
as narrow compass as possible, to procure, what is 
falsely called, a fine shape. 

The feet likewise often suffer by pressure. How a 
small foot came to be reckoned genteel, I will not 
pretend to say ; but certain it is, that this notion has 
inade many persons lame. Nor is the high heel less 
hurtful than the narrow toe. A lady may seem taller 
for walking on her tiptoes, but she will never walk 
well in this manner. It strains the joints^ d\&tfttv.^^3afc 
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limbs, makes her stoop, and certainly destroys all W 
ease and gracefulness of motion. It is entirely owing 
to shoes with high heels and narrow toes, that not one 
female in ten can be said to walk well* 

In fixing on the clothes, due care should be taken 
to avoid tight bandages. Garters, buckles, &c. when 
drawn too tight, not only prevent the free motion and 
use of the parts, about which they are bound, but like- 
wise obstruct the circulation of the blood, which pre- 
vents the equal nourishment and growth of these parts^ 
and occasions various diseases.— -ffw^i^^xw. 



While children should be guarded against intem- 
perance, they should be fully fed with nutritive and 
generous food ; and the lessons of temperance should 
appear to them to be moral, and not economical. The 
present fashionable and scanty diet, has fatal effects on 
their constitutions. Disorders occasioned by repletion 
are easily removed, those occasioned by inanition sel- 
dom or never. Children starved in our little schools, 
never become vigorous and healthy. It is among wo- 
men this evil Jias the most alarming effects. They 
are generally shut up in gloomy old houses, fed on 
scanty and improper food, and come out with injuries 
which no time or care can remove. — fniliams. 



It is, I believe, generally agreed by all the medical 
profession, that the flesh of well grown animals is 
easier of digestion than the flesh of young ones '; and 
as it affordS' a more generous nourishment, a smaller 
quantity of die one, will jmswer the purposes of a lai^r 
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quantity of the latter. It will then be piroper for the 
tutor to take especial care, that the flesh of young 
animals be banished from the table of his pupils^ 
Their constitution will receive advantage from it, and 
the taste they will thus acquire, be more agreeable to 
the principles of benevolence, in forbearing to destroy 
life, almost in the first moments of existence* 

I am far from thinking, that sugar should be entirely 
left out of the diet of children. Sugar has very valu- 
able medical properties*. It is antiputrescent in a 
high degree, and will agree with all stomachs, when 
they are used to it. It has sufficient warmtJito cor* 
rect the coldness of raw fruit, aiid it has a sufficiently 
stimulating quality to make up for the use of fermented 
liquors^ which never ought to be given to children ; 
besides, every taste that is so general^ as the love 
which children have to sweet viands, should be at- 
tend^ to, as the dictate of nature for some useful end* 
- We should seldom, or perhaps never, hear of con- 
sumptions, if the custom was adopted of putting on 
the linen cold ; and if the practice was continued of 
bathing' the ^^hole body in cold water from the pe- 
riod of infimcy, to a state of maturity* It is almost 
inconceivable to what a degree of hardiness children 
will attain when their habits are all fevourable to this 
end. Yes, if an absurd and senseless prudery, did not 
interfere tp taint the unspotted mind, by obtruding on 
it, its own gross ideas, the little innocents, wholly 
taken up with their sports, would either not feel, or 
not regard, the action of the air on their naked bodies ; 
and thus insure a robust constitution, before that pe^^ 

^ * Dr* lUih ttraa|[ljracqmni0iid9 sugar for childreo. Ed'aor. 
vox* J. E 
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nod when decency requires us ta conform to the matiM 
nef s of society. Do not mistake me ; I do not mean 
dhsLt children should not be clothed, but kt their cloth- 
ing be thin ; ncter subject them to the trammels ot 
stays ; and, when in health, suffer them to run about 
for at least an hour before you put oh their ordinary 
dress. — M'acaulay. 



Throughout the whole animal kingdom ev^ 
yout^ creature requires almost continue exercise/and 
the in&ncy of children, conformable to tlus i|itima< 
tion,. should be passed in harmless gambols, that exer* 
cise the feet and hdnds, without requiring very dumite 
direcdoii £rom the head^ or the constant attention of a 
nurse. In fact,, the care necessary for sel&preserva- 
tion, is the first natural exercise of the understandings 
as little inventions to amuse the present moment, un-» 
fold the imagination. But, these wise designs of na- 
ture^ are counteracted by mistaken fondness, or blind 
zeal. The child is not left a moment to its own di« 
rection, particularly a girl, and thus i^endered depen* 
dent, dependence is called natural. 

A girl, whose spirits hare not been damped by in* 
activity, or innocence tainted by fidse shame, will al« 
ways be a romp, and the doll will never excite atten- 
tion, unless confinement aUows her no ^temative« 
Girls and boys, in short, would pfciy harmlessly toge- 
gether, if the distinction of sex was not inculcated 
beforie nature makes any diierence. But, under the' 
pretence of preserving personal beauty, the limbs and 
faculties of girls are to be crmnped,, with wcffse than 
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Chinese hancb ; and tli^ sedentaiy tile they are coa- 
denmed to tive^ whilst bojrs fixdic id the open air, 
weakens the muscles, and relaxes the nerves. The 
baneful consequences, which flow from thb inatten- 
tion to healthy during in&ncjr, and youth, ei^tcnd fiir- 
ther than is supposed — dependence of body, naturally 
produces dependence of mind ; and, how can she be a 
good wife, or moUier ^ the greater part of whose time 
is employed to guard a^nst, or endure sickness I 
Nor can it be expected, that a woman will resolutely 
endeavour to strengUien her constitution, and abstain 
from enervating indulgencies, if artificial notions of 
beauty, smd fidse descriptions ci sensilMlity , have been 

early entangled with her motives of action* 

WolUtonQcraft^ 

The exercises I employed to strengthen the bodies 
of my pupils were; 1st, leaden soles to their shoes ; 
2d. dumb bells ; Sd« a pulley like artificial wells and 
buckets ; 4th, a dosser or small basket to carry on the 
back ; 5th. cUmbii^ a rope ; 6th. wheeling a wheel- 
barrow ; 7th. weights to the feet ; 8th. leaping and 
runnir^, ■ divided into trials of speed, and trials of 
long-windedness ; 9th. walking, running, and leaping 
on the tight-rope, which is of great use in preventing 
young persons being giddy, and sick in climbing high 
places* walking in narrow paths, &c. 10th. riding ; 
llth. swijQciming; 12th. archery; 13th. shooting; 
14tlu &nctng ; 15th. military exercise ; 16th. billi- 
ards; 17th, shuttlecock ; 18th. dancing. 

In all these exercises, one general rule should be in- 
variably followed, viz. to consult the child on every 
exercise he is to perform, and never i^tto&X \wKi \.^ 
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use any that would occasion the least pain or unease 
ness. These exercises should be first used in the fifth 
year, beginning with running, driving wheelbarrows^ 
and carrying weights, then leaden sole3, dossers, the 
guilty y hc.-^Ma4ame d^ Genlis^ !., 



When the least tendency to become awry, is ob- 
served m children, or young persons, they should be 
advised to lie down on a bed, or sofa, for an hour iu 
the middle of the day, for many months, which gene- 
rally prevents the increase pf tl^is deformity, by tak- 
ing oS for a time, the pressure of the head, neck, and 
shoulders, from the §pine of the back, and at the sam^ 
time tends to make them grow taller. 

Young persons should also be allowed backs to their 
chairs, and be suffered to lean back, or play on the 
carpet occp.s.ionally, as the bones require this relief, 
when soft and pliable. Forms are on this account bad 
things. Childjpen, and young people, should also avoid 
sleeping on the same side of the bed every night, or 
sitting always on the same side of the fire-place, or 
window, lest they acquire a habit of bending towards 
that side. 

Back-boards, stpqks for the feet, &c. often pro- 
duce worse consequences than they are intended to 
remove. The turning the toes quite out, and pressing 
in the knees, as they stand erect, when carried to ex- 
cess, are particularly injurious, and have, I suspect, 
sometinies caused an irrecoverable lameness in the 
hip-joiiit. 
RiQginjg a real bell ^ hung in churches, or drawing 
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up a wd^ by a €ard, over a pulley with a fly- wheels . 
ta prevent its too hasty descent, wQt^kl be a useful ex- 
ercise to young people, as it both extends the spine^ 
and strengthens the muscles of the chest and arms. 

Dumb-bells should be very light, if they are used 
at all, otherwise they load the spine of the back, and 
render the shoulders thick and muscular. Madame de 
Genlis, advises weights to be carried on the head, 
and even to add weights to the soles of the shoes of 
children, to. strengthen, as she supposes, the muscles 
of locomotion, in walking and running. It is evident,, 
that carrying weights on the head, must be injurious 
to young people, especially where there is a tendency 
to softness of the bones ; as it may contribute to bend 
the spine by their pressure, and to impede the per- 
pendicular growth of the body ; and the walking in 
weighted shoes, may induce awkward gestures, with- 
out any adequate advantage. 

No room should be warmer than 60 or 65 degrees. 
To ventilate the rooms where young people sit, or 
sleep, it is convenient to saw off about an inch, from 
the tops of the doors, and opposite this aperture, to 
nail along the top of the door a tin plate, about two 
inches wide, rising in an angle of 45 degrees, which 
will bend the current of air up towards the ceiling, 
where it: will mix with the warm air of the room, and 
sink down without danger of giving cold to any one. 

Squinting is often occasioned by one eye being 
weaker than the other. This I suspect, is often occa- 
sioned in infancy, by tying a bandage for too long a 
time, over an eye which has happened to be slightly 
infl^ipi^d, find thus decreasing its power of action by 
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disuse. In this case, the strong eye might be corered 
every day, tor an hour or two with a piece of gau^e^ 
stretched upon a circular piece of whalebone, so as to 
render the vision of this eye, as indistinct as the other, 
so that the child will naturally turn both eyes to the 
same object, and in a Uttk time, the weak eye will be- 
come stronger by being used, or the stronger weaker, 
by being disused, and the child will cease to s(|uint. 
Another kind of squinting, is owing entirely to a bad 
habit, and consists in looking at objects with one eye 
only at a time. As in this kind of squinting, the child 
attends to objects with the most distant eye only, it 
may be cured by fiixling a pcurchmcnt gnomon, on the 
nose of the child, which should project about an inch 
from the ridge of it, and thus cause him for a time, to 
view oblique objects with the eye, which is nearest to 
them. 

From children being kept too long in one positicm, 
or at one employment, they become restless, and gain 
tricks of involuntary actions, as twitchings of the fece, 
biting nails, gesticulations of the limbs, &c. which are 
generally at first occasioned by the want of sufficient 
bodily exercise, to expend the superfluous animdl 
power, like the jumping of a squirrel in a cage. To 
prevent this, children should be suffered to change 
their attitudes, ^id walk about as they get their lessons. 

A bandage nicely applied on the moving muscles, 
or an adhesive plaster, put ti^tly over them, so as to 
give pain, wlien the muscles are thrown into action, 
will often be of service. 

Very young children, should not lie on very hard 
beds, as it may occasion them to rest on too few parts 
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at a time, which hardens tlH)se parts by pressure, and 
prevents thcii* proportionate growth. A new-born 
infant ^ould dleep with its mother, or with a young 
nun^, and not in a Mlitdry crib. All animals, who 
produce a fetbk offspring, prepare a soft bed fbr 
them, and brood them with their wings, or clasp 
them to their bosoms, for the sake of warmth. 

Tltee rheumatism, and other inflammatory diseases, 
lure frequently occasioned in crowded schooli), by phu^ 
ing some of the beds with one side against a wall i 
where the weaker child, confined by a stronger bed- 
fellow, is liable to lie fcur hours together, with some 
port of it in contact with the cold wall, which in the 
winter miMiths, h^s often been s^ttended with iatal con^ 
sequences. 

The children of the inferior poor, and of families 
which have adopted some ill-advised rules of abstemi- 
ous diet, are frequently starved into the scrofUIa, and 
become pale-^&ced and bloated, owing to a deficienoy 
of the quantity of blood, and to. a want of sufficient 
stimulus to the absorbent system. 

A glass of mere wine should never be given to chil«- 
dren, as it injures their tender stomachs like a glass of 
brandy to a grown person, and induces those diseases 
which it is often erroneously given to prevent ; as 
weakness of digestion, with the production of the 
worms in consequence. Wine, however, diluted with 
thrice its quantity of water, may be allowed, if requir- 
ed, instead of smalUbeer : or ale or cyder diluted with 
thrice their quantity of water. — Danvin. 
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« 

The- system pf improvement, in the management of 
children, has been- principally confined to the period of 
infency ; less attentioia seems to have been bestowed 
upon invigorating the constitutions of girk^as they ad- 
.vance towards maturity ; but it is not sufficient to lay 
a good. foundation, some attention should surely be 
paid to the superstructure. The free use of air and 
exercise, is the common gift of heaven, from which 
, none should be debarred, from motives of .small im- 
portance; but, how often has an over-anxiety, fpr the 
delicacy of the complexion; or the apprehension of her 
becQihing a rpmp, restrailtied a girl from the indul- 
gence of enjoying either, in a sufficient degree to se- 
cure her from that feeble, sickly, languid state, which 
frequently renders her not only capricious, but help- 
less through the; whole course of her life! There is no 
.'reason for. maintaining any sexual distinctions, in the 
bodily exercise of children : if it is' right to give both 
sexes all the corporeal advantages, which nature has 
formed them to enjoy, let them both partake of the 
same rational means of obtaining a ftow of health, and 
'animal spirits, to enable them to perform the Junctions 
of life. Let girls be no longer confined to sedentary 
employments in a nursery, or at beist permitted to t^ke 
a gentle walk in a garden, as an apology for more vi- 
jgorous exertions, while their brothers are allowed the 
unrestrained enjoyment oftlieir active powers, regard- 
less of spoiling their clothes, or the inconveniencies of 
the various seasons. 

The first occupations of the day should be abroad, 
fgr the benefit of inhaling the morning air ; not that 
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their excursions should be confined to that port of tftfc 
day alone^ they should Kve out of doors as much aA 
possible, without interfering with the necessary avo* 
cations which will sometimes unavoidably oblige 
them to refiKun in the house. Employments should 
be contrived on purpose to induce them to pass a lar^ 
portion of their time in the air, nor shouk} they ever 
be permitted to sit within long at a time. A mert 
'walfe scarcely suppliea sufficient exercise to product 
a quick eirculiation, something therefore more actirtt 
should be adopted, running races, trundling a hoop, 
skipping with a rope, battledore and shutdecock^ bafr, 
jumping, dumb-bells, swinging, and many other 
amusements of the like nature, are suitable for the pur« 
pose, and may, with equal propriety, be practised by 
both sexes^ being by no means incompatible with de- 
licacy of person and manners. Let it never be forgot- 
ten that true delicacy consists in purity of sentiment, 
and is as much superior to its substitute, external 
manners, as a real gem to one that is artificial* 

Though ^rls may not be able to bear the extremea 
of heat and cold, so well as boys, yet by gradual ad- 
vances, they may be inured to bear the transitions of 
the seasons, without much inconvenience; nor ought 
they, if healthy, to be so tender as to be confined to 
the house by the coldest day that is felt in our climate. 
An habitual use of the cold-bath is conducive to for- 
tify the habit, and enable it to resist the changes of the 
atmosphere : where that cannot be obtained, a libe- . 
ral use of cold water should be substituted forit^'ag 
necessary for the combined purposes of health 'abcj 
cleanliness of person* It is a mistaken notion, that 
children should wear the same c\ot\vvtv^ vwvJVttXftt ^Vm 

VOL. J. F 
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'glimmer, with design to make them hardf : in this 
(dpiajigeable climate, their dress should be regulated by 
the weather^, and warm flannel petticoats and worsted 
stockings may be considered as necessary for main- 
taining a brisk circulation, and encourage a willingness 
to play abroad, when the cold is ever so severe* 
Warmth, lightness, and convenience, are essential fe- 
quisites in the dress of a child. Every restraint that 
tends to distort and compress any part of the body, is as 
injurious to grace and proportion as to health. Steel- 
collars, braces, backboards, and feet-stocks, may be 
carried to a very dangerous excess, and cause that de- 

formity which they are intended to prevent. 

Wakefield. 

9 

Those children who are restrained in the choice, or 
quantity of their food, usually think that eating is a 
matter of great consequence, and are strongly tempted 
to be dishonest, to gratify their palate. On the con- 
trary, young people, who are regularly let to eat or 
drink as much as they please, can have no temptation 
from hunger or thirst to deceive, and if there are no 
whimsical distinctions between wholesome and un- 
wholesomet, or epicurean distinctions between varie- 
ties and plain fbod^ the imagination and pride of chil. 
dren will not be roused about eating. 

Rousseau thinks all children are gluttons. All chiU 
dren may be rendered gluttons ; but few, who are pro- 
perly treated with respect to food, and who have any 
Jitenyy taste, can be in danger of continuing to be 

' * ,!Pr. Buchan is of the same opinion. Editor^ 
f I^r. Buchan says, " Diet ought not to be too uniform. The 
** constant use of one kmd of food im^hlb^^t^otftftbad effects. '*-SJi 
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fond of eating. We therefore, without hesitation, re- 
commend it to parents never to hazard the truth and 
honour of their pupils by prohibitions, which seldom 

produce any of the effects that are expected. 

Edgev)orth. 

Since the appearance of the modern mode of edu- 
cation, as it has been called, but which the learned 
know may be found in Plato, and other Greeks : since 
the promulgation of the principles of Lock, RousseaUf 
Basedow, and Salzmann, the night of monastic edu- 
cation, as every one knows, has gradually dispersed ; 
many ancient institutions have been reformed ; and 
private education has assumed a very different aspect. 
These highly valuable steps deserve every acknow- 
ledgment. If they be thoroughly examined, however, 
iX will appear, that they are almost wholly turned to the 
cultivation of the mind ; to better methods of instruc- 
tion from the a,b,c, to trigonometry , to improvement 
of the mental faculties, to better moral instruction : 
but the poor body is nearly forgotten- But though the 
improvement of the mind ought to be our constant 
aim, yet as the mind cannot accomplish any thing of 
worth aiid importance without the aid of the body, as- 
suredly it is incumbent on us, to promote the health 
and dexterity of the body, that it may be capable of 
serving the mind, and assisting, instead of impeding 
its operations. For this reason, Plato calls him a 
cripple, who, cultivating his mind alone, suffers his 
body to languish t];irough sloth and inactivity. In this 
passage is included much important truth; may pa- 
rents, tutors, and raiagistrates, at leugtSilaY \1 XoViRasX. 
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. If we 9et proper bounds to late sleeping in a moriK' 
XB^^ reading of novels, playing at cards, visiting the 
thetftre, whijbh is a place little calculated for youth, 
long meals, and a thousand other modes of idling 
away the hours, in which our youth consume a large 
portion of their most valuable years, we shaD have 
ample time for improving the corporal faculties in the 
manner here recommended. I say this chiefly with a 
view to the elder part of our youth: but with chil- 
dren under the age of eight, if we would not coirn* 
feract Nature's e:?certions far the perfectioning of their 
hodies^ we must not make the* cultivation of the mind 
the principal object. There is not, perhaps* a greater 
^nd nlore reprehensible mistake in educatioUi than the 
raging propensity of compelling children to extraordi-^ 
nary (mental) exertions, ?ind exacting j^om them a 
rapid progress ; this is the grave both of their health 
and their t^ents ; and, notwithstanding all that has 
been said against it by men of great abilities, who 
have attacked it with inore force than success, it is 
still by far too common. This age^ I shall repeat 
with Tissot, is designed for bcxlily exercise, which 
fitrengthens the franie, and not fpr study, which en» 
feebles it and checks its growth. 

Let the beginning of life, the first fix years perhaps, 
be employed entirely in forming the body and th§ 
organs of sense, as much as possible in the open air, 
without regard to weather or the seasons. I do not 
mean that the child should be suffered to grow up like 
a wild animal ; for his mind may receive considerable 
ijistruction through the medium of the senses, and 
from what passes among the persons abput hiin j ^nd 
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in these tire yn^ fae aiay acquirt much m xixt ytaxm* 
\b^ by. the end xrf: his . sucth yur^ thut a child who 
had tewned to read in his fourth. In. hU seventh 
year let him spend an hour every day at his book; iti 
his eighth, two hours; and sOoa, till in hisfifbeeitth 
he will have nine houcs allotted fi^ study. I inay be 
pennitted to give the- following sketch, not by way of 
prescribing precisely how a boy's time should be em- 
ployed, but as a proof, that ehUdren will not want' 
time for exercise to improve thci body*'.. 
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In this sketch I have had in view a youth destined 
to the pursuits of science ; nor do I think such should 
ever em[doy more than nine hours a day in studj^ 
and then he will have four left for gymnastic exer- 
cises. Even when he is grown up, whatever be his 
office, he ought not to have less than three hours a 
day to employ in bodily exercise. With those who 
are not to be employed in professional studies, and 

those who are destined to mechanical occupations, the 

•■ • « 

* Though a child of seven years old* may have tei^hout»t9sp2ise'fbr 
the improvement of the body, yet I b^eve few childrenare sufficiently 
moDg to Spend the whole pf that time in g;ytuu^^vx; tiu^cu^^* ££u«r. 
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case is different: such^ I think, should not study ndre 
thgn six hours a day after the age of twelve, and 
should employ six . hours in gymnastic exercises, or 
manual labour. 

Children are frequently confined to their books for^ 
several hours in a day, merely because their parents 
or tutors are at a loss, how to find occupations for 
thenii, when the school-hours sve ended, so that of 
course their leisure time is for the most part spent idly » 
or to no useful end. But instead of suffering childreR 
to play away all their time that is not spent in study, 
I propQse that bodily exercises and recreations, shouUI 
enter into the system of education, and that a pard-' 
cular master of gymnastics should be appointed, 
who should have the sole charge of the exercises of 
youth*. Parents, it is your duty to take upon you 
the guidance of your children's senses, and to conduct 
them uniformly in that direction which leads to man- 
liness and strength of mind and body. Gymnastics' 
unquestionably afford no slight means of approaching 
liiis end, more nearly than has hitherto been done. 
They lead the pupil into the open air, where, in the 
ardour of exercise, he is regardless of rain and wind,' 
heat and cold ; where he steels his muscles, integu- 
ments, and nerves ; where bodily fatigue of various 
kinds becomes pleasant to him ; where he acquires 

* I suppose the author docs not intend that these exercises should ea- 
croach en the hours of recreation, but that they should be performed 
dxuing the school-hours, instead of confining young boys too closely to 
their books. Were the scholars nerer permitted to play, but when un- 
der the control of a gymnastic master, play itself would soon becomea 
i&sJl. Editor^ 
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what we term manliness : where in short he is more 
and more inured to receive from the hands of Provi- 
dence, the troubles of life, with manly patience and 
activity % because he has not merely learned to endure^ 
but to feel pleasure in exercising his powers in endur- 
ance. 

Perhaps the following list of exercises^ that may be 
safely practised in private families^ or small schools, 
may be useful to those parents who do not wish to put 
their children under the care of a gymnastic master^. 

1. Hopping on one leg, and trying who can hold 
out longest ; 2. Leaping over a pole or string ; S» 
Leaping with the assistance of a^pole from seven to ten 
feet long % 4. leaping from a height, with or without 
a pole ; 5. Running races. This is not only useful 
as a gymnastic, but perhaps there is nothing better 
to strengthen the lungs of those who are short* 
winded, than gradually habituating themselves to the 
exercise of nmning, which may be divided into 
contests of speed, and contests of continuance. 6. 
Throwing a sUme or dart at a mark ; 1. Shooting 
at a mark with a bow and arrow ; 8. Throwing the 
discus or quoit, which for children should only be 
made of wood ; 9. Hanging to a beam. Tlus greatly 
strengthens the hands and arms, which here support 
the whole weight of the body. The contest is decided 

* iHad I followed the audior through all his dlTisions and fuW- 
dirisiona of gymnastics, or noticed the varions rules to be ohferved 
in the performance of each exercise, I m^ft have extracted nearly 
the vhole book. I have therefore only selected those parts that 
appeared the plsdnest and most practicable, and must refer thoiie 
vho may wish tg Study the scicB^e of gymnastics, to the originai 
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25. Trundling a hoop,and sometiihe6 funning througfc 
it, while it is in motion. The hoop should be as 

r 

high' as the breast of the person who uses it* 26. 
Dicing.' 27. Military exercises. Infinite numbers 
of young people are extremely careless and indolent 
with regard to gait and attitude. As a remedy for 
this, military exercises, and particularly the various 
■evoliitions, that are connected with determinate posi* 
tiofts of the body, are strongly to be recommended? 
ihese are very agreeable to youth, provided, of course, 
we do not treat them as slaves, and drill them widi 
a cane. It will readily be granted also, that young 
people cannot be too early inured to difficulties, to 
t&ch them patience, and harden them for future con- 
tingencies. For this purpose long marches of several . 
miles are excellent, and if the road be barren of natural 
objects, or a speedy progress be desired, the regular 
military pace is extremely convenient. Boys will take 
much delight in these marches and evolutions, and 
when once they have acquired a certain dexterity in 
the practice, they will come voluntarily and request 
their leaders to march with them. 28. Bathing and 
swimming. I consider the cold bath as an essential 
object in a good physical education ; and a bathing- 
placis as an indispensable appendage to a public 
school. 

My own practice is to lead my scholars to a conve- 
nient place in a neighbouring river; for ponds' alt 
not so agreeable. The banks are skreened by bushes, 
the depth, with which wc are Well acquainted, isftcrt 
too great, yet sufficient to admit of diving, ahd the 
current is gentle. The btok is perpendicular, aiida 
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few feet liigh, so as to afford a commodious situation 
for leaping into the water. We undress ourselves 
singly behind the bushes, and put on a pair of linen 
drawers, reaching only half way down the thigh. We 
are not afraid of disordering our hair, for it is merdy 
combed in the simplest manner. The following rules 
are deduced from my own experience* 

1. A gradual progress should be observed. Be- 
ginners should be first taken to bathe in the latter part 
q{ a hot summer afternoon, because the water is then 
warmest. 

2. But the best time for bathing is the morning; 
very early, if possible ; but on no account just after a 
meal. 

3. The master must never suffer his pupils to go 
into tl)ie wat^ when they are hot, but must take care^ 
that they first gradually cool themselves. 

4* It is most eligible to leap into the water and 
instantly plunge the whole body under it. They .wJ^ 
o^nnot do this, may throw the water over their b^^^ 
with both hand$. 

5. Five or ten minutes are sufficient to refresh the 
body, and strengthen the nerves. A pair of worsted 
gloves or a piece of flannel, should be used to rub the 
skin, which will then be cleaned and invigorated. 

^« £very person who bathes, should wipe himself 
dry as soon as he gets out of the water, and dress him- 
self speedily. A little exercise is then very beneficial. 

For such of my readers, as are convinced of the sa- 
lubrity of thi^s^ phy3ical treatment, I do not mean to 
exclude the winter. I am persuaded, that we may 
bathe in the open air at all seasons: but I wouldnol 
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rtc^rr^ too much. ' May all parents have so much 
re^ferd for the health of their children, as to let them 
bathe at least once every week ! Water and a bath- 
ingitub cost much less, than the medicine that will ge- 
ndrrily be saved by this practice. • 

What I 'have hitherto said chiefly relates to gym- 
nastics, I now proceed to show that the exercise of 
the senses is also of great benefit. 

Locke has clearly shown, that none of our ideas are 
innate, but all acquired through the medium of the 
senses ; it can scarcely be questioned therefore, that 
the rectitude of a man's understanding, the quickness 
of his intellect, land the soundness of his judgment, 
must be in proportion to the accuracy of his senses, 
the fkcility with which' they perform their functions, 
and the clearness of the perceptions they convey to 
the mind, The exercise of our senses, therefore, must 
be of 'the 'highest utility ; and certdinly it is no small 
Hript-ovement in our system of education, that we be- 
^-W liistruet children nwre by iniprinting ideas upcm 
their minds through the medium of the senses, than 
by fitting "th^lr heads with empty words, which often 
Convey 'to them vagii^,' if not erroneous ideas, and 
thus fey tlie foundation of many subsequent mistakes 
. in their judgment and conduct, 
* But besides the natural exercise of the senses,! think 
it might be possible^, by artificial means, to increase 
the'powefs of each sense in the same manner, as 
hundreds of deaf and blind persons, who supply to an 
astonishing degree the loss of one sense by the zealous 
CuitiyatioA of another. Accordingly, in exercises of 
this kind, sometimes the eyes should be covered, 
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sometimes the ears prevented as much as possible 
from hearing, sometimes the rest of the senses kept as 
free as may be from impressions* When children 
have acquired considerable readiness by the natural 
exercise of the senses, in their eighth or tenth year 
perhaps, I consider it as a very pleasing and useful 
occupation to exercise them artificially in the follow- 
ing manner : 

I. Exercise of the touch. Tlie much greater promp- 
titude of the sight and hearing, evidently leads us to 
neglect the sense of feeling ; whence I am induced ta 
think, that this deserves our greatest attention. The 
eyes are to be previously covered, and then let the 
person so blindfolded, 1st. Discover persons by feeling 
their feces or hands. 2d. Distinguish coins. Sd. 
Tell what a person writes in the palm of the hand 
with a pencil or the point of a skewer. 4th. Distin- 
guish the leaves of all kinds of trees and plants with 
which he is acquainted. 5th. Estimate the degree of 
heat, of air, and water, according tathe thermometer. 
6th. Distinguish plates of polished metal, of simi- 
lar figures^ by their specific heat. 7th. Estimate the 
weight of various substances, in pounds, ounces, and 
the smaller weights. 8th. Tell all kinds of wood, and 
the different productions of the loom. 9th. Estimate 
the number of leaves in a book, and tell the pages. 
10th. Among a number of leaves of the same kind 
of paper^ separate the blank, written, and printed. 
1 1th. Write. 12th. Estimate the length of various 
sticks in feet and inches, the superfices of a table, 
the solid contents of substances of regular figures, 
wd the capacities of different vessels^ 13th. Mould 
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easy figures, mathematical for example, in clay or 
waX| paying attention to the size as well as the form ; 
make pens ; and cut out various objects. 14th. Dia- 
tinguish all kinds of substances put into his hand, 
as chalk, sealing-wax, &c. 15th. Let him endeavour 
to feel inscriptions in relievo, as upon large coins. 
I have known two instances of a boy's finding the 
3 on a Weimar threepenny piece, and the 12 on a 
grosch. 

II. Exercise of the sight. 1. Let him estimate eve- 
ry relation of magnitude as it exists in nature ; length, 
breadth, height, depth, superfices, solidity, and dis-^ 
stance : both in the great, as yards, furlongs, miles and 
in smaller dimensions, as feet, inches, lines. The con. 
jecture should always be compared with actual mea-. 
9urement. . This will at the same time afibrd a pleas* 
ing mode, of practically acquiring the art of mensunu 
tion. On sultry days, for which more violent gym* 
nastic exerci9es are not so well adapted, I have ofteii 
had recourse to these, and foun4 that young persons 
very soon acquire a considerable readiness in them. 
It is above all things necessary to imprint as deeply a^ 
possibly on their minds, accurate ideas of the differ- 
ent measures. When this is done, they will sopq 
learn the art qf applying tliem in all directions, and 
thus measure with the eye. 2d. Let him draw al} ' 
kinds of mathematical figures without compasses or 
ruler ; divide lines into a given number of parts ; cut 
mea9Ui:cs. of feet, inches, and lines upon sticks ; copy 
matliematical figures in perspective from models; 
<Iraw schemes for them ; cut them in paper, and put 
them together. All this must afterwards be examine 
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ed by mathematical instruments, and the errors cor- 
rected. Sd. Let him take for a pattern a picture, in 
which are many different shades of colour ; compound 
every shade in it from the seven primary colours, 
and lay them all down upon paper ; or let him merely 
declare of what colours each shade is composed. 4. 
Let him estimate the weights of various bodies by 
looking at them. 5. Let him stop his ears' with his 
fingers, and hold a conversation by observing the mo- 
tion of the lips. 

m. Exercise of the hearing. The youthful com- 
pany, in which the fewer there are the less noise is to 
be apprehended, being all blindfolded, their master 
will do various things, and they must tell what he is 
about ; in other words, he will occasion some noise in 
different ways, and they must explain, whence the 
noise arises. This admits of great variety. All com- 
mon actions, as walking, writing, making pens, and 
the like, are soon discovered ; accordingly the master 
will proceed to such as are more unusual, for instance, 
stepping up on a chair, or sitting down on the ground* 
When these are discovered with tolerable facility, he 
will go ferther. He will bid them guess the figure, 
size, and substance of things by the ear. For exam- 
pie, whence proceeds that sound ? firom a glass, aM;)a- 
son, a bell, a piece of iron, steel, copper, silver, wood, 
the table, or the bureau ? Of what size, and of what 
shape is it ? 

IV. Exercise of the smell and taste. A person 
blindfolded may distinguish flowers, various articles of 
food, many metals, leaves of trees, fresh, and in many 
cases, dry pieces of wood, and several other substaxwie.^ 
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by the smell alone, without touching them ; and most 
of them by the taste. — German. 



. Children should be daily washed from head to foot 
with €K)ld water ; but I must beg leave to make a few 
observations on the subject. They should not be 
%vashed on being first taken out of bed, while they con- 
tinue warm, and their pores are open. — They should 
be washed as expeditiously as possible, and thei^ be 
well rubbed. — It is better to wash delicate and weakly 
children in the evening, that they may be put to bed 
immediately afterwards. When this custom is once 
established, it should be continued through life, and 
must on no account be omitted a single day, lest the 
habit should be lost. Even slight indispositions should 
not prevent it ; but in violent colds, eruptions,' fevers 
or diarrhccas, it is prudent to substitute warm w ater, 
or entirely to omit washing for a few days. 

Children should also be bathed once a week in luke- 
warm water^ and the degree of heat may be gradually 
lessened in propoition as they gain strength, till at last- 
they may be accustomed in summer, to bathe in river 
or rain water that has been exposed to the sun, with- 
out making use of any artificial heat* They should 
however be rubbed all the time they are in the bath. 
Children should not be bathed immediately after eating, 
neither should they be immediately exposed to the 
cold air, on which account it is better to bathe them at 
night, and put them to bed directly*. 

* Dr. . WiUich thinks two hours after breakfast is the best time fof 
bathing children, JSdihn 
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Neatness and cleanliness are so important tbt dhil> 
dren and jroung people, that parents would do wcU to 
deprive them of many other acGommodaticms, in Oltiier 
to procure them the blessing of fresh lineal very day. 
By these means they will probably ensure them a stock 
of health and strength, of more real use through tife^ 
than the bequeathing them a double portion of m6« 
ney. 

The time of taking food is not matter of indi& 
ference. Children should be accustomed to some de- 
gree of regularity , and should only eat and drink about 
four times a day, at certain fixed hours^# I have ob*. 
served that those children,who eat all day long without 
keeping to any particular rules, generally become un- 
healthy and debilitated. It is absolutely necessary 
that the stomach should be suffered to finish the 
business of digestion, and rest some time afterwards, 
to recover its tone, and collect a fresh supply of the 
gastric jtiice^ which is so important to digestion. 

Children should never be suffered to lie in b^ 
after they are awake^ but be taken up immediately. 
I must be permitted to add a word of advioe on 
the situaticm of apartments where children sleep. It 
must not be forgotten that we spend great part of our 
lives in the bedchamber, and that consequently its 
healthiness or unhealthiness must be very important 
to our physical well-being. This advice regards chil** 
dren still more than adults, because they are more 
affected by external impressions, and it is well known 

* Fenelon and Dr. Buchan are of the same opinioo. EJL 
VOL< 1« H 
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^t : 4^^ iiQjpoitimt processes of nourishmcut and 

. gi^Wtlhiof $#€Vp^iio« anc| excretion, are principally car- 

r£^ Qi]i 4i^ii;^ skep.^ Instead iherefere of suffering 

$^4iiW to paes]^ kalfibeir time inclose bed-chambers, 

:lhf iwx^xy SfJuould be a^ lor^st and most airy room 

jjgt flJat^ )H)^ae, ^4 if p^sible eisiposed to the sus, 

wJ^^ Wi- &ii^ 'ffm^^ ^Q room, but purifies the ain 

Children should not be suffered to sleep on fe^d^nr- 

bed^, buteii u^at^ifsses sJMiffed witJ^ ho^se-bair, f»tfaw, 

or dfifsd mo^ Nfitl^r ^houkl their pillqivs be fi^tde 

of |fi^lN^9 iKbipb: Wf; tofi>. beating tp tbe he^dj wd ]^!^ 
^^ iO^tarrbs, ^d!efl»:$iiD^a, wd apopl^xies^. 
: I coimler it im^wbolesome to pkce the bed on 
d»e fioor, &r it is. weU loaowe that i|i every placse iii- 
:^iji&jj^ jby Immm^ \mn%s a c<»rtai& quantity of fixed 
.W i§ j^pduc^d, wliifhby its specific gravity sinlntD 
febe ground kod there fixtos a stratum^ of unwhole. 
;;.some air, by no mfans. adapted tQ.supp<xt life, and 
highly prejudicial . to all those who breathe it, bqt 
iaore pai1:iG«llarly to^ chfldren. The most wholeseme 
$.itua4iion fi)r a bed is the middle of the roona between 
the ceiling and the floor, for the lightest part of the 
^^orrupted airy known by the name of inflammable^gas, 
ascends to the ceiling. It is, therefore, always desir- 
able, to raise the bed about five feet from the floor. 

Huf eland. 



An apartment inhabited by children oug^t to be 
spacious, lofty, perfectly dry, and if possible above 

* StruTe is of the same opinion. Editor* 
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the ground-floor. Wealthy parents shoukl assign tW<» 
chambers, opening into each other, for tlie pUrpoSQ 
of a nursery ; in one of these the children might sleepi 
and remain in the other while awoke : but they ought 
never to sleep in tlie same room where th^ have 
passed the day ; because breathings perspiration^ and 
yapours arising from hot victuals, contaminate the at-, 
ixiosphere. 

There are several periods of human existence^ at 
which we observe unusual exertions of the plastic 
powers,and remarkable changes in the whole physical 
system of mankind. Such alterations or periods of 
qyolutioa are generally evident, first, about the se^ 
coud year of life, when the teeth likewise appear, ma 
more perfect state ; secondly, about the sixth par ser 
y enth year, in . cofisequenoe of a more rapid growth 
of the body j thirdly, about the time of puberty,. &c. 
: At these respective periods children are .more 
than usually debilitated ; being neither able to endure 
strong impressions from without, nor any exertions 
of muscular strength, ThesiC consideratioils ought 
to influence the whole of their treatment ; as we can- 
not fail to discover the temporary manifestations of 
weakness by paying a small share of attention to tlie 
subject. 

At these times it would be most prudent and advi- 
sable to leave children to their own choice j we should 
not conipel them to walk,when they find such attempts 
attended with difficulty, but allow them to roam' at 
pleasure, and, if they show a disposition to sedentary 
amusements, afford them frequent passive exercise in 
a carriage or Uttle chaise. All imtoward symptoms 
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wiU spontaneously subside after this general and de^ 
bilitating revolution ; especially Avheii no harsh or 
premature measures have been adopted. 

With respect to the operation of the mind also, 
children are more irritable than at any other stage 
of life. We ought, therefore, to be somewhat more 
indulgent toward them; without however spoiling 
tbeii" tei^pen Much patience will consequently be 
requisite, as it should be considered, that their irrita- 
bility, pieevishness, and ill humours, arise from the 
preternatural state of their frame; yet here likewise 
circumspection is necessary, that we may not lay the 
foundation of moral depravit}^ by allowing them a 
number of useless things which soon become indis- 
pensable wants, by anticipating every frivolous wish, 
dr even sufficing them to tyrannize over their attend- 
ants, and thus rendering them capricious and despotic. 
We ought, therefore, not to permit servants and 
visitors, from a mistaken idea of raillery, to teaze 
children while under the influence of morbid sensi- 
bility, ox to beat and toss them, about were it only in 
play. 

I consider bathing as the grand arcanum of sup- 
porting health, on which account, during the earliest 
periods of infancy, this ought to be considered as one 
of those sacred maternal duties, the performance of 
which should on no account be neglected a single day. 
In order to train up more healthy members of society, 
it would, in my opinion, be previously necessary to 
re-establish domestic baths and introduce them into 
genei-al practice. Every proposal therefore, which 
contributes to that salirtary end, ought to be re- 
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ceived with gratitude, and diily supported. But daily 
bathing in cold water, is certdnly not the proper* 
means of strengthening infants, or improving theif 
health. On this account they should be bathed in 
a tepid bath, which should never exceed 98 degrees 
of Fdirenheit's thermometer. By progressively reduce' 
ing the warmth of the bath one degree every month, 
it will stand at 86^ when the child is one year old ; 
if this temperature be still further reduced in the next: 
twelve months, so that the mercury in the glass falb 
to 74? when the child has completed the second year^ 
of its life, it may then with propriety be termed a 
oool bath, which may be continued through life ; for 
this I believe to be much more healthy, than the ice-' 
cold bathing so generally practised by the English. 

Though I consider feather-beds unwholesome for- 
children and adults, yet I perfcr them for infants un- 
der two years of age, because till that period they re-"' 
quire a considerable, though not immoderate degree 
of warmth. But after that age, particularly in sum- 
mer, the bed should be exchanged for mattresses. 

When a child is six months old, it may be allowed 
a pillow of moss or horse-hair, either of which is more 
beneficial than feathers. 

It is a pernicious custom to suffer children to be 
indiscriminately embraced and kissed by relations and 
strangers : for by this ceremony they may be easily 
infected with the most virulent disorders. And though 
no particular malady should be introduced by such 
coiltact, it is to be feared that the humours of the ' 
child may be contaminated by absorbing the poisonous 
ssiUva of an infected ^dult. Hence the incessant sla- 
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vering and impassioQed kissing of infants, which we 
daily see practised bj nurses, is certainly improper, 
and should not, be tolerated by parents. 

The aj^tite of healthy children is the safest guide 
with respect to their diet. If we have not by our 
own mismanagement contributed to extinguish this 
instinctive cridterion, we may fully rely on its accuracy. 
Their food however, should, be plain and simple, 
a]:)kdall &t m^at, high-dishes, pastry, cheese, and heat- 
i^ liquors, as wine;, spirits, coffee, &c% should be 
avoided. 

Children never ought to be dressed too warm, 
though attention^iould be paid to the season, climate, 
travelling, long continuance in severe cold air, and 
particularly: the age of the children. This limitation 
applies chiefly to the first and second years of life; 
for, at a later period, a judicious plan of inuring chil- 
dren to extemalimpressions, will save us the trouble 
qf accommodating their dress with anxiety to the chan- 
ges of the seasons, or those of the day ; so that there 
will be but little occasion for any alterations. 

Children should be taught a proper degree of cau- 
tion with regard to gymnastic exercises : they should 
' be warned of dangerous postures and leaps, as well as 
of lifting heavy weights, and carrying burthens, yet 
without m^ing them timid. 

Violent bodily exercises, as fencing, leaping, ma- 
noeuvres with horses, and lifting weights, are pe- 
culiarly hurtful after meals. At no time is the 
danger of being afflicted with. a rupture greater 
than when the power of expansion is increased by 
the repletion of the intestines. Hence we should be 
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paFti^ularly 'caFcful to prevent young persons of every 
description from undertaking stich exercne soon after 
dinner, which requires from threie to fbar faouiSrfor its 
complete digestion. : 

All partial exercise of the body, by which, only one 
arm or leg is exerted, has a tendency to produce crook> 
edness. Young people, therefore, should be taught 
to use both arms ; for we generally neglect the in*^ 
provement of the left hand ; and it would be very d|e» 
sirable to contrive games in whidi arms^may be al« 
temately exercised. — St r woe. 



When qhildren. begia to shed their teeth, they are 
^jeneraUy put under the caix of a dentist. How &r this 
inay be right I do not- jpratend to say, but in many 
cases I am certain Natnre'isr die best dentist ; for if 
the old locrth be extracted before it is loose^ or the other 
ready to Qome through, the: space i$ often filled up 
so thit tke new tooth isxdbHged to force itS; way through 
the side of the gum. I have been: told from good au- 
thority, that if the hindmost double teeth of the first 
set, i. e. the sixth from the front in each jaw, be drawn 
at the time children are shedding their double teeth^ 
others would come in their room, which rarely hap- 
pens without extraction : this would be a great ad- 
vantage, $& tliese usually decay first, being the only 
Feiaailiing teeth of the first set ; besides, where dio 
fipont-teetk are crowded, the extracting these hivd- 
teefeh inakes room fi3r the others, and adds greatly tor 
the regularity of the mouth. 

When the second set of teeth are completely formed, 
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young people should be required to clean them with a 
brush and cold water every morning, and also to wash 
^their mouths afler meals. This would prevent the 
accumulation of tartar, for the removal of which they 
ooften have recourse to those dangerous rcmediesi, 
tooth-powders and dentifrices. 

Parents should frequently examine their children 
when undressing, that they may discover any defor- 
mity or other malady at its first appearance. I once 
heard of a mother who, on trying a pair of stays on 
her daughter, a girl of ten years old, was much sur- 
prised to find her growing crooked : she immediately 
sent for an eminent surgeon, who ordered the young 
lady to lie down the greater part of the day, to be rub*> 
bed fi^quently with flannel, to be laid flat on the floor, 
and have her limbs pulled while in that position. By 
adhering strictly to these rules she grew up perfectly 
straight* In case of distortions or enlargements of 
the spine, issues and setons, if immediately applied, 
will often reduce, or entirely remove the swelling. 

Feet-stocks are now generally . allowed to be ex- 
tremely hurtful. May not the thick ankles and knock* 
knees of many women be attributed to their joints 
being injured by these unnatural, distortions I It is 
certainly as great a fault to turn the toes out too 
much, as not to turn them out enou^i. Instead of 
stocks, therefore, I would advise that a straight line be 
drawn on the floor of the school-room, from one en^i 
to the other, and that sloping lines be drawn alcer^ 
nately on each side of it at equal distances*. These 

* Sec plate I. fig, u 
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iies should form angles of about 30 degrees with the 
enter line, and the children be daily accustomed to 
i^ttlk on it* placing their feet behind the sloping lines 
O that the inside edge of the foot may exactly coin- 
ide with them. This would teach them to turn out 
K>th feet equally in walking, which they seldom do, 
nd would give a regularity and steadiness to their 
^t without which no one can be said to walk well. 

Instead of restraining children and young persons 
rom doing- any thing injurious or hurtful to their 
wealth, by threats and commands, which they forget 
»r disregard when out of sight, teach them that the 
)reservation of health is a moral duty^ and that on 
his account they should never do any thing injurious 
o it, or conceal any indisposition through a dislike to 
aking medicine and being confined. Suffer them also 
D feel sometimes the ill effects of their own impru- 
lence,— for experience will always make a deeper im« 
)ression than precept. — Editor 

CHAPTER II. 

Example'^. 

You must do nothing before your child which you 
yould not have him imitate : if you punish him for 

*- Paitnts, and all persons engaged in the education of cbildreot 
caiMdoc peiliaps be too often reminded of the sacred duty of setting 
their pupils a good example on every triyial^ as well as on every im- 
portant occasion. I would, therefore, recommend their frequently 
reading over this chapter with the greatest attention ; as also the ex- 
tract from Mrs. Barbauld's very excellent paper on the same subject 
in the next chapter, No. xxx i s. Ed. 

VOL, /. I 
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what he sees you practise- yourself, he will not think 
that severity to proceed from kindness in you, carefiil 
to amend a fault in him ; but will be apt to interpret 
it, the peevishness and arbitrary imperiousness of a fa- 
ther, who, without any ground for it, would deny his 
son the liberty and pleasure he takes himself. Or if 
you assume to yourself the privilege belonging to ri- 
per years, to which a child must not aspire, you do 
but add new force to your example, and recommend 
the action the more powerfully to him ; for children 
^ways affect to be men earlier than is thought. Yon 
must be sure to treat all those who are concerned in 
the education of your children with great respect, and 
cause all your femily to do the same ; for you cannot 
expect your children to regard any one whom they see 
you and their mother, and others slight : if you think 
them worthy of contempt, you have chosen amiss ; and 
if you show contempt for tliem, they will hardly escaple 
it from your children. — Locke. 



Children imitate all they see; it is, therefore, highly 
important they should have none but good models^ 
You must not then suffer any one to approach them 
whose example would be prejudicial, if followed ; 
but as, notwithstanding every precaution, it is-im- 
possible to prevent their seeing many improper ac- 
tions, you must point out to them the folly of some 
wicked, absurd individuals, whose characters it is not 
necessary to treat with delicacy : you must tell them 
how much they are despised, and how justly all those 
deserve to be so, who give themselves up to th? ip^ 
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dalg^ice df their passions, and do not cultivate their 
reason. 

Notwithstanding all the pains you may take, to 
avoid doing any wrong action before your children, 
you must expect they will discover some inconsisten- 
cies in your conduct ; for the most trifling errors of 
this kind rarely escape their observation. The best 
you can do then, as St. Augustine has said, is to dis- 
cover your own &uits as soon as possible, by severe 
habitual self-criticism, and to request some sincere 
friend to point them out, that you may be aware of 
them before they are perceived by your children. In 
general, those who have the care of children will not 
pass over any faults in them, while they wholly over- 
look their own. This tends to render children satiri'^ 
cal and malicious, for if they can discover any fiiults in 
their instructors, they are extremely delighted, and 
soon learn to despise them. To avoid this inconveni- 
ence, be not afraid of talking of your most striking 
faults, but point out any errors you have committed 
before your children, and if you see they are capable 
of reasoning on the subject, say you will set them an 
example of correcting their faults, by breaking your- 
self of your own. By this you will be able to instruct 
and improve them even by your imperfections, and 
avoid the contempt and disgust these might otherwise 
have inspired. 

To teach children tenderness and goodness of hearty 
take care that, from their earliest infency, they never 
witness any thing like harshness, falsehood, meanness^ 
or selfishness in the conduct of those about them. All 
other faults are of much less consequence. Fw^wts 
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must also appear to have a sincere friendship and rfc-* 
gard fortlieir children ; as children often learn of their 
parents to love nobody. 

Lastly, I would avoid, in tlieir presence, all unmean- 
ing compliments to friends, and all deceitful protesta- 
tions of esteem, because this would teach them to con- 
tent themselves with showing these outward marks of 
friendship to those they ought sincerely to love. 

The greatest difficulty in the education of children 
is.the immorality of parents ; for, unless they actively 
concur in this great work, every diing else is vain and 
useless. The grand foundation of a good education 
is, that parents teach their children none but virtuous 
principles, and set them only good examples ; but 
this, alas I can be expected in few &milies. In most 
houses confusion and disorder prevail, and a crowd of 
^ perverse servantsi wait on morose and quarrelsome 
masters. What a dreadful school for children ! How 
often does a mother, who passes her life in card-play* 
ing, at the theatre, and in loose conversation, com« 
plain that she cannot meet with a governess fit to 
educate her children. But what can the best gover- 
ness do with daughters who live with such a mother ? 
Parents often take their children to plays and other 
places of public amusement, which cannot fail to in* 
dispose them for that serious and studious life, these 
same parents require them to pursue : thus mixing 
poison with their most wholesome food. They talk 
of nothing but wisdom, yet awaken the airy phantoms 
of imagination in their children by impassioned repre- 
sentations and the charms of music; after which they 
'c2n/7ot immediately apply to serious study. Thus they 
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raise their passions, make innocent pleasures appear 
insipid, and then wonder their education does not suc» 
ceed. — Fenelon. 



How few parents are there who are sufficiently cau- 
tious and circumspect of what they do in the presence 
of their children, gr who are willing to restrain them« 
selves from all such discourse as may instill into them 
false notions ? Do they not continually hear resound- 
ed the condemnation of such persons as have great 
estates, numerous attendants, good tables, fine houses, 
of sumptuous furniture ; and does not all this amount 
to public approbation ? Nothing is said before chil- 
dren without eflFect, and one word of esteem or admi- 
ration of riches, £adlen fix>m the father, is enough to 
create a passion for them in the son, which will grow 
up with his years, and perhaps never be extinguished. 

Rollin. 

What is the consequence of the little attention paid 
to the choice of persons entrusted with the education 
of children ? It is, that parents show no respect to 
those whom they have engaged without esteem, and 
only consider as upper * servants ; which the child 
discovers, adopts the same sentiments, and from that 
time the preceptor can do nothing more toward his 
education. Let children be ever so young, it is vain 
to command them to respect those you treat with 
contempt ; you can only instill into them those prin^ 
ciples of which you yourself set an example. He who 
edncates a child, fiilfils the office of the &ther \ tsA. 
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how can he acquit himself well, how can he expect to 
succeed, while he is treated as a domestic, instead of 
being considered as a friend. 

Those who have the care of children may be cer- 

« 

tain, that their advice will appear wise, and their inten- 
tions sincere, if they practise what they teach ; provi- 
ded they do not lay themselves open to suspicion, and 
their words and actions are conformable to their max- 
ims. Children are often good judges of those who 
have the care of them. It appears like tyranny to for- 
bid their pupils what they indulge in themselves. It 
is impossible to gain the confidence of children with- 
out conciliating their esteem andaffection. — Fontenay. 



It is a most fatal mistake which many parents are 
in, that the faults of children are of little consequence: 
yet it is the very same disposition which makes a child 
or youth passionate, false, or revengeful, and which in 
the man produces murder, perjury, and the most atro- 
cious crimes. How then can parents be so unthink- 
ing as to connive at, much more to encourage, a 
wrong turn of mind in their children ! 

If your child threatened to grow crooked or de- 
formed, or began to squint, would you put oflf endea- 
vouring to have such infirmities removed for one day 
after you had discovered the defect ? Why then should 
you put off using your utmost endeavours, and that as 
soon as possible, to break the impotence of his pas- 
sions ? You cannot think a short neck, or a wrong 
cast of the eye, a worse blemish than a turn to false- 
hood, malice, or revenge ! Yet you euQourage your 
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sen, at three years of age, to vent his spite upon what- 
ever disobliges him, even upon the floor, when he 
catches a fail. He asks you what you have got in 
your hand ; you do not choose to let him have it, and 
you have not the courage to tell him so ; you, there- 
. fore, put him off by telling him it was nothing. By- ' 
and-by he has laid hold of somewhat not fit for him, 
which he endeavours to conceal ; you ask him what 
he has got : has he not your own example and autho- 
rity for putting you off with a shuffling answer ? He 
asks somewhat not fit for him ; you refuse it; he falls 
a crying ; you give it him. Is there any surer way of 
teaching him to make use constantly of the same 
means for obtaining whatever his wayward will is set 
upon ? You dress him up with tawdry ornaments, 
and dangle him about after all manner of shows and 
entertainments, while he ought to be applying to his 
improvement in somewhat useful. Is not this teach- 
ing him, that finery and gadding are the perfection of 
life ? Is not this planting in his mind, with your own 
hand, the seeds of vice and folly ? yet you would turn 
away a nursery-maid, who should, for her diversion, 
teach him to squint, or stammer, or go awr}-. 

I cannot help adding here one advice to pai-cnts, 
which, if it should not be thought over complaisant, 
is however well meant : It is, that they would take 
care to set before their children an unexceptionable 
example. The consequence of a neglect of this will 
be, that children will be drawn to imitate what is bad, 
and be prevented from regarding what good advice 
may be given them. Do not imagine you can effec- 
tually inculcate upon your son the virtues of sobriety 
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and frugality, while he sees jrour house and your table 
the scenes of luxury and gluttony ; or that your af- 
fected grave lessons will attach him to purity and piety, 
while your con\'ersation is interlarded with swearing 
and obscenity ; or that you can persuade him to think 
of the care of his soul as the great concern, while he 
sees you live only to get money. — Burgb. 

Parents will never be able to act with moderation 
in the government of their children without first re- 
solving to govern their own passions and tempers, or 
else they will seldom fail in the midst of correction to 
strengthen the misconduct they aim at reforming, by 
the examples they give of it in their own persons. If 
a child is to be reformed of any peevish or passionate 
behaviour, what effect can correction have on him, if 
given by a parent delivered over by his own passions 
to all the fierceness of a brute ? 

Parents should seriously acquaint themselves with 
their own tempers, and mutually consent and agree on 
the methods of regulating their children's tempers ; 
never to reward or punish, seem angry or pleased, but 
by concert ; and, above all, never to correct while in 
a passion, nor reward till the fond fit is over. 

There is nothing more surprising to me, than the 
universal disregard parents have to the presence of 
their children. A thousand things in life are necessary 
tQ be said or done, which they, particularly while 
young, should not be witnesses to ; and yet parents 
are every day and hour so impolitic,and so imprudent, 
as not only to declare their inmost thoughts, but to 
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transact the most improper, nay, perfaaps^ the miost 
myujBtifiable things, before their faces. As children 
hare seldom judgment to distinguish, thej can only 
catch ajqpearances. Now, suppose a man, in a just 
cause, has played the politician, and by the force of 
stratagem recovered his right ; can it be a proper 
subject for children to be in the hearing of ? But 
should this man have gone Buther, and should he boast 
a conquest, unjustly gained, perhaps to the ruin of 
another ; what effect must this have on the tender 
minds cl* children ? Children in general act by imita- 
tion; therefcM-e, as far as can be, they should see 
nothii^ but what they may imitate. But farther^ 
children naturally think those things right which they 
see dotie by their parents, therefore lliey should see ntf 
action in them but what is really so^ Children, in the 
most virtuous education, are surrounded with a thou- 
sand incitements to ill ; where then can they fly for an' 
antidote to this poison, but to their parents ? They 
alone must stop the torrent of every evil to their 
children,not only by virtuous precept, but by virtuous 
example. 

Parents, who enjoy all the comforts, and perhaps, all 
the luxuries of life, should not wish for more money 
in the presence of their children ; for, if a love of mo- 
ney be once cherished in them, they will oflen use de- 
ceit to acquire it»^-^Nelson. 



Children come into the world in a state of total 
ignorance ; and afterwards, their minds as being mir- 
rors of the worl^ receive, a tincture :0t caal ft^scoL^b^ 
VOL . /. K ' 
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objects it exldbits. Nor can we expect to find any 
other pictures and ideas in their minds, than what are 
daily represented to them ? Hence I conclude, that 
children must needs be vicious, if only conversant 
with vicious objects ; as the influence of example 
9nd custom is wonderfully great. In a word, the 
minds of children resemble wax, and the examples 
round them the seal that makes the impression. In 
order, therefore, to make the lines or impressions of 
virtue and honour as strong as possible in your son's 
mind, you yourself must have them deeply engraven 
6n your own, and constantly manifest them by your 
practice: as it would be strange to require of him the 
reverse of what he observes in you. What idea can 
*lie have of a fether, who, being himself guilty of swear- 
ing, punishes his son for that vice ; and who, preach- 
ing up temperance, is himself intemperate ? TUs 
hdlds in all actions however inconsiderable, as wc 
know that children ape and mimic those with 
whom they converse. It is vain to tell them such 
thitigs are allowable in grown persons, but unbecom- 
ing children ; as vice will thus only be placed in a 
more engaging point of view, and the great opinion 
they form of grown persons makes them wish to be 
soon able to resemble them. But can it be imagined, 
there are any parents who take delight in the vices 
of their children, and train them up therein ? and yet 
nothing is more certain. A child scarcely begins to 
lisp but he repeats the abusive language he hears jfrom 
his parents and the servants, which they not only ap- 
prove, but encourage, imagining ■ there is no harm in 
ity. asthechiKi is not yet come to his full imderstand'^ 
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k%) and thdt in him it is rather pretty axkldlvertixi^ i 
but hereafter he will speak out<listinctly what he now 
ofily lisps, and leave the parents the sad regret of lunr* 
ing encouraged him in vice. This is equally true m 
innumerable other cases : a child, for instance, begins 
to cry; to pacify him a stick is offered him to beat 
the : naughty stone that made him stumUe ; with this 
the child is quieted : but hence he draws the conclu* 
sion, that he may revenge himself on whatever gives 
.him uneasiness, whether things or persons. And thus 
the desire of revenge is so deeply implanted ' in his 
mind, as scarcely ever after to be eradicated. This is 
equally true of other vices,- as idleness, negligence, 
pleasure, prodigality, &c. all which children -usually* 
learn of their parents. Who wish' them to4o well in the 
world, yet, by their own constant examine, ixoplant in 
them the seeds of every vice.—jEri/^^r. 



All your cares will be of little avail, unless you as^ 
sist them to take effect by your example, setting be- 
fore the child a pattern of those good qualities you 
exhort him to learn.; for children are extremely imi- 
tative, observant of every little word or motion, and 
turn of countenance and way of acting, open to their 
notice ; and I am apt to think their ftiture character 
depends more upon what sentiments and manners of 
proceeding they catch inadvertently, than upon what 
is generally comprehended under the term education ; 
nor would I pronounce it impossible that children 
might be led into all kinds of knowledge and useful 
science by a regular, industrious, judicious conduct of 
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persbm about tbem, without other aid than such in* 
structiotift to their ignorance, as they would apply fer 
of their own acoord. How much soever this notkm 
taay seem romantic, certainly a gi^eat deal may be 
done by that influence, and by the expression of our own 
«ientiments concerning tilings laudable of useful, with- 
out addressing them in the way of document, or by 
sight of the measures and methods we take in our own 
j«roccedings. Juvenal stty^, •• the greatest rerrerence 
is due to- children ;** by which must be understood, 
that we cannot be too much upon the gusurd how we 
bet^ve before^ them, never betraying any marks of pas- 
sion, intj^mperance of mind, greediness x^ desire, fol- 
ly, OP selfishness in their presence* If we have a fi»ble 
w^ are pesolved not to pait with, let us reserve tlie m* 
diilgem^ of it fi>r times when they are not by j for 
how can we pretend to* love them, when we cannot 
restrain any present sally qf ipiagination, that may do 
them more mischief than all the benefits of education 
can compensate ? What signifies exhortations to mo- 
derate desires, when they see them continually break- 
ing out with violence in yourself ? What inducement 
can they have to love early hours, when they know 
you lie a-bed every day till noon ? What encourage- 
ment to industry, when they perceive you spend your 
time in idling and trifling ? What safeguard to their 
purity, when endangered by your indecent jests and 
discourse ? What caution against the lure of intense 
pleasures and diversions, when they find you hunting 
after them perpetually ? How can you instill courage 
and an opinion of hardiness, if you practise an affec- 
tation of fearfulness and delicacy upon every trifling 
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octMion t By what instructibna will you make them 
candid and equitable, if you show a selfishness, greedi* 
ness, contempt, and party virulence in your own tem- 
per? How can you expect to make theni good 
managers, while you give yourself up to carelessnest, 
waste, and dissipation ? 

But you will say, it is unavoidable to do many 
things before children, which one must not permit 
them to do, tod they may be taught to know the dif- 
ference between themselves and grown persons. I da 
not deny them capable of leaniing an idea of propri- 
ety, which makes the same procedure becoming in 
one person, that would be blameable in another, and it 
behoves you to teach them this idea, together with 
the rules and reasons of it, in proportion as you find 
them capable : but they will sooa petceive whether 
Aose actions of yours, which you forbid diem to prac* 
tise, proceed fi-om propriety or an intemperance and 
weakness of mind, by the very form of your injunc- 
tions. For you may say to a child, " you mufst not 
^^ get • on horseback, though I may ; because I am 
•* stronger, and' know how to manage him :'* but you 
camiot tell him, ^^ you must nor swear nor get drunk, 
" but I may : " yolir prohibition here must be general, 
as against things wrong and blameable in every body. 
Therefore, if you invite him by your practice to what 
you prohibit by your remonstrances, tiiough you 
should fee able to keep him in order for the present 
by the awe of your authority, it will be a state of irk- 
someness and bondage to him ; he will wish for the 
time that shall rid him of this restraint, that he may 
take the same liberties you do, ^nd perhaps wllltsJL^ 
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them sooner, as often as he thinks it can be dwe with- 
out hazard of a discovery : therefore, discretion should 
withhold you eVen from some things allowable for 
yourself, where you cannot make him understand the 
danger and mischief of them to him. 

Some are very apt to vent themselves in wishes for 
things that would be mighty convenient for them, as 
that they could find a mine, get a prize in the lottery, 
obtain a placfe at court, or that some overgrown rich 
man would leave . them a swinging legacy : if these 
imaginations ai-eanamusement to you, however, keep 
them to yourself, but let your child, hear nothing <rf 
this sort, for it may teach him to be discontented, ' 
visionary, and perhaps make him a projector, or a ; 
gamesten Beware, likewise, of boasting of your & 
mUy, fortune, taste, abilities, or any other superiority; 
and of criticising, censuring, or ridiculing other per- 
sons ; for this would lead him the ready road into the 
pernicious desire of ' excelling. Neither cry up/ his 
beauty, his stoutness, his parts, or his proficiency, fqr 
diis must infiise* an opinion of excelling ; wluch is 
poisonous unless administered sparingly, so for only as 
is needtful to give him encouragement in his exercises. 

You must particularly avoid an indiscretion, seine 
people are guilty of, in consulting, while their children 
are in the room, upon the naeasures they shall take 
with them, particularly to break them of some unluc- 
ky trick ; they think the children take no noti<5e, be- 
cause seeming busied in their plays ; but for all that 
they are very attentive upon those occasions, and will 
be sure to counterplot you, or perhaps arm them- 
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adreis with an obstinacy you witt find veiy difficult 
to surmount. — Tucker. . 



If they look upon her as so perfect a pattern, why 
did they not educate me in the same manner ? 'VV^e 
are both just as they made us : she prudent and rea* 
sonable, I giddy and trifling ; slie knows how to ^xi4 
ploy herself, to paint, and play on the harp j andX 
can dance. We have profited alike by the examples^ 
the attentions, and the education we have received. 
Notwithstanding my detestation of lectures, I could 
submit to hear them fi*om those who have a right to 
preach : but I would have people just and consistent ^ 
and I shall never profit by any preacher who does not 
possess these two qualification^. For example, my 
mother came into my room the other morning, and 
found on the table two volumes of plays a little fi-ee : 
this brought on a remonstrance of half an hour long ; 
a most eloquent panegyric on decency, modesty, taste, 
and propriety, which had no effect from ber^ as I 
know she went to see these same plays acted^ which is 
certainly much worse. 

The important duty of a governess is all comprised 
in this one point : to set an example of those virtues 
you require in others. You must be constantly watch- 
ful of yourself, for nothing is more shocking than to 
spoil a child bom with a naturally good disposition : 
the mere idea makes one tremble ! You will one day 
or other be accountable to God for the tmhappiness of 
that childi He will say, *'I created her good, and 
'* you havip made her wicked, cruel, impious, and 
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^' saciilegiovis ; you have spoilt and disfigured my 
*' work ; there is no punishment too severe for yout*^ 

Madame de Genlis. 



. How many parents ^re there, whose example smd 
conversation are adapted to corrupt the purest mind i 
who themselvies indulge in every kind of debauchery, 
yet shew no clemency to the follies of youth and in« 
experience, if they happen to clash with the interests of 
fimily pride ; who expect, in the conduct of their 
daughters, that prudence which in the present modes 
of life can never be found, where neither the natural 
constitution of the mind^ nor the cares of educatioa 
are directed to this great end ; who lead their sons 
into the ways of vice and error, yet vainly expect 
£rom pampered appetites, and habitual extravaganciesi 
those filial virtues, which can alone exist with sobriety^ 
economy, temperance, and chastity ; in a word, who 
fashion a being, whose artificial wants must make him 
behold with regret the duration of a life which de- 
lays the expected blessing of heirship ; and when this 
sentiment becomes too big for concealment, these 
wise parents largely expatiate on the growing ingrati- 
tude of the age, without ever taking into account the 
maxim, that an effect must necess^ily follow its cause ; 
and that the causes of disobedience, and the want of fi- 
lial piety in children, are most commonly to be found 
in the folly and vice of parental conduct ! 

You will find in the conduct of Plato, a noble in- 
stance of the power of example over precept. His 
nephew Pseusippus, who became excessively debauch^ 
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ed, was tUfiMsd out of do<H^ by his pdrentsi Plato tobk 
him . in, and entertained him, asif he had never heard 
a word of his debaucheries. His friends, amazed and 
shocked at a procedure that seemed to them to carry 
insensibility in it, blamed him for not labouring to xe» 
form his nephew, and save him from utter ruin. Plato 
answered, that he was labouring more effectually than 
they imagined, in letting him see by the manner of 
his living, what an infinite difference there is between 
vice and virtue, and between honourable and base 
things. This method succeeded so well, that it in- 
spired Pseusippus with a great respect for his uncle, 
and a violent desire to imitate him, and to devote him- 
self to the study of philosophy, in which it is said he 
afterwards made a great progress. 

There are many Pseusij^uses of both sexes, who 
sink into ruin by the cruel persecution they suffer from 
society, for &ults which would have been amended, 
had a little lenity been joined with correction. But 
you parents, who are not disposed to follow Plato's 
method of producing virtue, either give up the hope 
of reaping its fruits in the carriage of your children, 
or absent yourselves entirely from their society, and 
put them into the hands of wise and virtuous persons, 
who, to the wisdom of instruction, will add the pow- 
erful influence of example. — Macaulay. 



The great and ccmstant danger, to which young per- 
sons in the higher walks of life are exposed, is the pre- 
vailing turn and spirit of general conversation. Even 

the children of better families^ who are well instructed 
vox. I. L 
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when at their studies, are yet, at other times, contiim* 
ally beholding the world set up in the highest and most 
j^vantageous point of view. Seeing the world, know- 
ing the world, standing weU with the world, making a 
iigure in the world, are spoken of as including the 
whole sum and substance of human advantages. They 
hear their education almost exclusively alluded to with 
reference to the figure it will enable them to make in 
the worlds In almost all companies, they hear all that 
the world admires, spoken of with admiration, rank 
flattered, fame coveted, power sought, beauty idolized, 
money considered as the one thing needful, and the 
atoning substitute for the want of all other thii^, 
profit held up as the reward of virtue, and worldly 
estimation as the just and highest prize of lawful am- 
bition ; and after the very spirit of the world has been 
thus habitually infused into them all the week, one 
cannot expect much effect from their being coldly told, 
now and then on Sundays, that *' they must not love 
the world, nor the things of the world." — More. 



Irhe education of children from two to four or five 
years okl, should consist entirely of examples, and this 
proves much more difficult than is imagined : for the 
child being unable to comprehend any thing but child- 
ish things and ideas, it is necessary to pay the most 
scrupulous and the most unremitted attention, that no- 
thing be done,of which the example might have a cor- 
ruptive effect; for though many of the most horrid vi- 
ces might be witnessed by him without the least dan- 
ger, because he would not be in a condition to under- 
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stand them, such trifles, as almost escape one observa- 
tion, will often pervert his unformed judgment and de- 
prave his heart. We are apt to imagine that we have 
discharged our duty toward children by consign- 
ing them to the care of a governess, whose probity, 
piety, and good morals deserve our confidence. Such 
a governess would be extremely beneficial to them 
at seven or eight years of age ; or at least these im- . 
portant virtues would, by leaving good impressions 
on their minds, counterbalance many faults in th? 
character and disposition of their preceptors. But I 
repeat, that circumstances which we consider as unim- 
portant, may, in the mind of a child two or three 
years old, sow the seeds of cruelty, injustice,and other 
vices ; as for example, the appearing to be amused 
with their artifices and childish mischief, or the laugh- 
ing in their presence when any one happens to fall, 
the refusing charity to a beggar, or the laughing at 
personal defects, or at ridiculous dresses. It is more 
easy, occasionally to set them a good example in things 
that are essential, than to be constantly on our guard 
in those which appear trifling. And hence it is, that 
the early part of education is always extremely bad; 
for most children are spoiled and become vicious be* 
fore they are three or four years old, after which, at 
five years of age, they are made to read books that 
are wholly unintelligible to them. What can we ex- 
pect to be the effect of such a 9ystem, but that which 
we daily experience ? Nor ought we to wonder at the 
great numbers of young people who appear destitute 
of every virtuous principle, and whose ignorance is 

only equalled by their self-sufficiency and their \>ride» 

Madame d^ Qr^nlu* 
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Gentlemen should be particularly careful not to rh 
dicule the female sex before their sons, as I believe 
xnuch of the misconduct of yoyng men, who have lost 
their fathers in early life, may be attributed to their 
not feeling sufficient respect for their mothers, If a 
|)oy has always been accustomed to hear his father and 
his father's companions, call women weak silly crea- 
tures, and throw out sarcastic remarks on their ex- 
treme ignorance in matters of business, can we won^ 
der at his not attending to the advice of his female re* 
lations and friends ? Yet we see many w omen who 
show great strength of judgment in the management 
of their families, and who have even retrieved their 
husband's affairs by their prudent conduct ; indeed^ 
as the moral3 of M^ellreducated women are generally 
more correct, than those of men in the same rank of 
life, their sentiments and example may help to keep 
up the standard of moral virtue, and cqunteract the 
evil which nien receive from mixing with the world, 

Editor^ 

CHAPTER III. 

General Observations on Education', Obedience.^ Sttft 

pidity^ &?(:. 

Iv choosing a preceptor for my child, I should prefer 
his manners and his judgment before his reading, an4 
that this man should pursue the exercises of his charge 
after a new method. It is the custom of school. 
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masters to be eternally thundering in their pupils' 
ears, as if they were pouring into a funnel, whilst their . 

* - ■ " ■ ■ . 

business is only to repeat what the other has said be- 
fore. 

Now I would have a tutor to correct this error ; 
and, that at the very first he should, according to the 
capacity he has to deal with, put it to the test, per- . 
mitting his pupil^himself to taste and relish thingSj and 
of himself to choose and discern them ; sometimes . 
opening the way to him, and sometimes making him 
to break the ice himself ; that is, I would not have . 
him alone to invent and speak, but that he should also . 
hear his pupil speak in turn. The authority of those . 
who teach, is very oft an impediment to those who 
learn. 

Let the master not only examine him about the . 
grammatical construction of the bare words of his les- . 
son, but of the sense and meaning of them, and let hin\ 
judge of the profit he has made, not by the testimony 
of his memory, but by that of his understanding. Let 
him make him put what he has learned into an hundred 
several forms, and accommodate it to so many several 
subjects, to see if he righdy comprehend it, and have 
made it bis own. Our minds work only upon trust, 
being bound and compelled to follow the appetites of 
another's fancy. Enslaved and captivated under the 
authority of another's instruction, we have been so 
subjected to the trammel, that we have nq free or na- 
tural pace of our own : our own virtue and liberty is 
extinct and gone. 

I would not have this pupil of ours made a slave to 
feisbookj nor would I have him given up to the mo- 
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rosity and melancholic humour of a sour, ill-natured, 
pedant. I would not have his spirit cowed and sub- 
dued by applying him to the rack, and tormenting 
him, as some do, fourteen or fifteen hours a day, and 
so make a good pack-horse of him. Neither should 
I think it good, when, by reason of a solitary and me- 
lancholic complexion, he is discovered to be much ad- 
dicted to his book, to nourish that humour in him ; 
for that renders him unfit for civil conversation, and 
diverts him from better employments. How many 
liave I seen in my time totally brutified, by an immo- 
derate thirst after knowledge ? Cameades was so be- 
sotted with it, that he would not find time so much as 
to comb his head, or pare his nails. The French wis- 
dom has anciently been turned into a proverb, '* early 
but of no continuance .'" and, in truth, we yet see that 
nothiiig can be more ingenious and pretty than the 
children of France ; but they ordinarily deceive the 
hope and expectation that hath been conceived of 
them ; and grown up to be men, have nothing extras 
ordinary or worthy taking notice of. 

But to our little monsieur, a closet, a garden, the 
table, his bed, solitude, company, morning, or even- 
ing, all hours shall be the same, and all places to him a 
study; by which means our very exercises and recrea- 
tions, running, wrestling, music, dancing, hunting, 
riding, and fencing, will prove to be a good part of 
our study. I would have his outward fashion and 
mien, and the disposition of his limbs formed at 
the same time with his mind. It is not a soul, 
it is not a body, that we are training up, but a man, 
and we ought not to divide him ; and, as Plato 
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says, we are not to &shion one without the other, but 
make them draw together, like two horses harnessed 
to a coach. By which saying of his does he not seem 
to allow more time for, and to take more care of exer- 
cises of the body, and to believe that the mind in a 
good proportion does her business at the same time 
too ? As to the rest, this method of education ought 
to be carried on with a severe sweetness, quite con- . 
trary to the practice of our pedants, who, instead of 
tempting and alluring children to letters by apt and 
gentle ways, do in truth present nothing before them 
but rods and ferulas, horror and cruelty. Away with 
this violence ! away with this compulsion ! than which 
I certainly believe nothing more dulls and degenerates 
a well-descended nature. If you would have him ap- 
prehend shame and chastisement, do not harden him 
to them. 

Inure him to heat and cold, to wind and sun, and 
to dangers that he ought to despise. Wean him from 
all effeminacy and delicacy in clothes and lodging, eat- 
ing and drinking ; accustom him to every thing, that 
he may not be a sir Paris, a carpet-knight, but a sin- 
ewy, hardy, and vigorous young man. 

I have ever, from a child to the age wherein I now 
am, been of this opinion, and am still constant to it : 
our colleges are true houses of corredlion of im- 
prisoned youth. Do but come in when they are about 
their lessons, and you shall hear nothing but the out- 
cries of boys under execution, with the thundering 
noise of the pedagogues, drunk with fury to make up 
the concert. A very pretty way this, to tempt these 
. tender and timorous souls to love their book, with a 
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furicms countenance and a rod in hand ! Were it left 
to my ordering, I should paint the school with pictures 
of joy and gladness. Flora and the Graces, as the phi- 
losopher Speusippus did his, that where their profit is, 
they might have their pleasure also. Such viands as 
are proper and wholesome for children should be sea- 
soned with sugar, and such as are dangerous to them, 
with gaii. ^ 

My father, among other rules, had been advised 
to make me relish science and duty , by an unforced 
will, and of my own voluntary motion, and to educate 
my soul in all liberty and delight, without any severity 
or constraint : which also he was an observer of to 
such a degree of superstition, if I may say so, that 
some being of opinion it did trouble and disturb the 
brains of children, suddenly to wake them in the morn- 
ing, and to snatch them violently, and over-hastily 
fix)m sleep (wherein they are much more profoundly 
envolved than we) he caused me only to be waked by 
the sound of some musical instrument. 

Marq. {fHsii/ax's advice to a Daugiter. 

You must begin early to make your children love 
Vou, that they may obey you. This mixture is no 
where more necessary than in children. And I must 
tell you, that you are not to expect returns of kind- 
ness from your children, without grains of allowance ; 
and yet it is not so much a defect in X}a€\T good nature y 
as a shortness of thought in them. Their first insnffieu 
ency maketh them lean so entirely upon their parents 
. for what is necessary^ that the habit of it maketh them 
continuetheti^v[i^€Xp€ctattonsfoTwh2il\%unreasonablei 
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and as often asthey arei/imfW, so often thejr thi|ik tbvp 
Bre injured: and whilst their <2^fir#^ are strotg, and 
their reaum yet in the cradle, their anger looketh no 
farther dian tiie thing they long for and cannot have ; 
and to be displeased for their onvn good is a^maxin^ 
they are very slow to understand. So that you may 
conclude, the first thoughts of your children wiH have 
no small mixture of mutiny, which being so natural, 
you must not be angry, except you would encrease it* 
You must deny them as seldom as you can, and wh^i' 
there is^ no avoiding itj you must do it gently ; you 
must flatter away their ill humour, and take the next 
epportunity of pleasing them in some other thing, 
before they either ask or look for it. This will 
strengthen your authcrity by making it soft to them 9 
and con&rm their ^^dfi;^»ir^ by making it their interest* 
You are to have as strict a guard upon yourself among 
your iAifdrenj as if you were among your enemies. 
They are apt to make wrong inferences, to take en- 
couragement from half words, and misapply what you 
may say or do, so as either to lessen their duty^ or to 
extend their liberty^ farther than is convenient. Let 
them be morein aweof your kindness than of your j&ow* 
er. And, above all, take heed of supporting a favor- 
ite child in its impertinence, which will give right 
to the rest of claiming the same privilege. You are 
to live so with your children, that they may never 
chuse to avoid you except when they have offended^ 
and then let them tremble, that they may distinguish: 
but their penance must not continue so long as to 
grow tod sour upon their stomachs, that it may not 

harden, instead of correcting them. The kind and 
vox. I. M 
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severe part- must have their several turns seasonably 
applied ; but your indulgence is to have the broader 
mixture, that love^ rather than/ear^ may be the root 
of their obedience. — Marq: Halifax^ s advice^ Wc* 



The great principle and foundation of all virtue and 
worth is placed in this : that a man is able to deny 
himself his own desires, cross his own indinationSi 
and purely follow what reason directs as best, though 
the appetite lean the other way. This power is to be 
got and improved by custom^ and made easy and fisuni- 
liar by early practice. If, therefore, I might be heard, 
I would advise that, contrary to the ordinary way, 
chUdren should be used to submit their desires, and 
go. without their longings even from the cradles. If 
a child was never suffered to have what he once cried 
for, he would learn to be contented without it ; but 
if he must have grapes or sugar-plums when he has. 
a mind to them, rather than make the poor baby cry, 
why, when he grows up, must he not be satisfied too I 
and if his desires carry him to wine and women^ they 
arc objects as suitable to the longings of one of more 
years, as what he cried for, when he was little, was to 
the inclinations of a child. 

. Children, therefore, should not be permitted to 
mention all their little fancies and desires, though they 
should always inform their parents of their natural 
wants. A great step towards the mastery of our de- 
^res, is to give stop to them, and shut them up in 
^ silence. This habit got by children of staying the 
forwardness of their fancies, and deliberating whether 
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it be fit or no, before they speak, will be no small ad- 
vantage to them in matters of consequence in the fu- 
ture course of their lives. 

For that which I cannot too often inculcate is. that 
whatever the matter is, about which it is conversant, 
whether great or small, the main, I had almost said 
the only thing to be considered in every action of a 
child is, what influence it will have on his mind, what 
habit it tends to, and is like to settle in him ; how it 
will become him when he b bigger ; and, if it be en- 
xjouraged, whither it will lead him when he is grown 
up ? 

When children come to riper years^ they should 
look upon their parents as the best, their only sure 
friends, and as such love and reverence them. We 
must look on our children, when grown up to be like 
ourselves, with the same passions, the same desires. 
We would be thought rational creatures, and have 
our freedom ; we love not to be uneasy under con- 
stant rebukes and brow-beatings, nor can we bear 
severe humour and great distance in those we con-^ 
verse with. Whoever has such treatment when he is a 
man, will look out for other friends and other conver- 
sation where he can be at ease. If, therefore, a strict 
hand be kept over children from the beginning, they 
will in that age be tractable, and quietly submit to it^ 
never having known any other ; i^id if, as they grow 
up f o the use of reason, the rigour of government be^ 
as they deserve it, ^ntly relaxed, the father's brow 
more smoothed to th:em, and the distance by degrees 
abated, their former restraints will increase their love, 
when they fipd it was only a kindness to them,, and a 
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eisre to make them capable to deserve tfac &vQUr of 
thfeir fiarents, and the esteem of every body else. If 
the mind be curbed and humbled too much in <duU 
drcDi, if their spirits are debased and broken much^ by 
too strict a hand over them, they lose all their Tigottr 
ttidii:idustiy, and are in a worse state than if too much 
indulged^ Extravagant young fellows, that have live*, 
ttness and spirit, come sometimes to be set to rights, 
tftd so make able and great men ; but dejected minds, 
timorous and tame, and low spirits, are hardly ever to 
ht raised^ and very seldom attain to any thing. To 
avoid the danger that is^ on either hand is the great art, 
and he that has found out a way how to keep up a 
cfaikl's spirits^ easy, active^ and free, and fyet at the 
same tLtne to restrain him from many things that are 
mieasy to him, he I say, that knows how to reconcile 
these seeming txMitradictaons, has, in my opinion, got 
the <rue secret of education. 

If a proper course be taken with children^ corrtc- 
ttbfi would be much less necessary than is generally 
supposed ; for Al 4heir innocent fWly, playfulness, and 
childish actions, are to be left perfectiy free and unre- 
a^Bined, as &r as is consistent with the comfort and 
ton^nience of those they are with, and that with the 
^eatest allowance. If these faults of their age, rather 
than of the diildren themselves, w^e, as they should 
be, left only to dme, and imitation, and riper years, to 
cute, children would escape a great deal of misapplied 
and usdess correction, whichei ther &ils to overpower 
dse natarai di^x^dtionof ti^irchikiliood, and so by an 
ineffectual &miliarity, makes correction in other ne-. 
cessary taoses of fcsfs use, or ebei if it ibc of Ibrct to 
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testnimdie natortljgiiietj of that age, it sefreft doljr to 
^^ the temper both of body and mind. If the 
noise-ond bui^tle oi their plaj prove at any time incon^' 
venient, a look o^ a Word from the fkther or mother^ 
if thqr hare establislied their authority as they should, 
Will be enough eidier to !feitiOve or quiet them for 
that time. But this gamesome humour, which is 
wisely adapted by nature to their age and temper, 
should rather be encouraged, to keep up their spirits 
and improve their strength and health, than curbed 
and restrained ; and the chief art is to make all they 
have to do, sport and phy to tfaenu 

None of the things which a child is to learn should 
be imposed cd them as a task : whatsoever is so pro* 
posed presently becomes irksome. Let a child be 
ordered to whip his top at a certun time every day, 
and he will soon be tired of it. They should seldom 
be put upon doing even those things they are fond of, 
but when they have a mind and disposition to it. He 
that loves reading, writing, music, &c. finds yet in 
himself certain seaJsons wherein those things have no 
relish in them, and if at that time he forces himself to 
it, he only pothers and wearies himself to no purpose. 
So it is with children. This change of temper should 
be carefully observed in them, and the favourable sea- 
sons of aptitude and inclination be heedfuUy laid hold 
of; and if they are not often enough forward of them- 
selves, a good disposition should be talked into them, 
befiM^ they are set on a thing. This I think no hard 
matter for a discreet tutor to do, who has studied his 
pupil's temper, and will be at «i little pains to fill his 
bead with suitable ideas, such as may make him in 
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love with the present business. By this means a great 
deal of time and tiring would be saved ; for a child 
will learn three times as much when he is in tune, as 
he will with double the time and pains when he goes 
awkwardly, or is draped unwillingly to it. If tlua 
were minded as it should, children might be permitted 
to weary themselves with play, and yet have time 
enough to learn what is suited to the capacity of each 
age. But though I say that things in general will be 
ill learned whilst the child is disinclined, yet it is <tf 
great moment, and worth our endeavours, to teach 

I 

the mind to get a mastery over itself, and to be aUe,- 
upon choice, to take itself off from the hot pursuit dF 
one thing, and set itself upon another with fecility and 
delight, or at any time to shake off its sluggishness, 
and vigorously employ itself about what reason or the 
advice of another should direct. This is to be done 
in children by trying them sometimes when they are 
by laziness unbent, or by avocation bent another v^y,- 
and endeavouring to make them buckle to the thin^ 
proposed. If by this means the mind can get an ha*. 
bitual dominion over itself, lay by ideas or business as 
occasion requires, and betake itself to new and less ac«- 
ceptable employments, without reluctancy or discern* 
posure, it will be an advantage of more consequences 
than latin or logic, or most of those things, children- 
are usually required to learn. 

Whilst children are learning and apply themselves 
with attention, teachers should keep them in good*' 
humour, and make every thing as pleasant and easy as 
possible. Therefore, wherever they are at a stand, and 
are willing to go forwards, help them presently over 
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the dij£culty, without any rebukes or chidings, re- 
membering that where harsher ways are taken, they 
are the e£fect only of pride and peevishness in the 
teacher, who expects children should instantly be 
niasters of as much as he knows. 

In scioices where their reason is to be exercised, I 
will not deny but this . method may sometimes be 
varied, and difficulties proposed on purpose to excite 
industry, and accustom the mind to employ its own 
strength and sagacity in reasoning. But this I guess is 
not to be done to children whilst very youngs or at 
their entrance upon any sort of knowledge : then 
every thing is difficult, and the great use and skill of a 
teacher is to make all as easy as he can. Children's 
nnnds are narrow and weak, and usually susceptible 
but of one thought at once. It should, therefore, be 
the skill and art of the teacher to clear their heads of 
all other thoughts, whilst they are learning any thing, 
the better to make room for what he would instill into 
them, that it may be received with attention and ap- 
{^cation, without which it leaves no impression. Pa- 
rents and governors when they have established an 
awe, and got an ascendency over the minds of those 
under their tuition, should use it with great modera- 
tion, and not make themselves such scare-crows that 
dieir scholars should always tremble in their sight. It 
is impossible children should learn any thing i;v4ulst 
their thoughts are possessed or disturbed with any 
passion^ especially fear, which makes the strongest im- 
pression on their yet tender spirits. Keep the mind 
in an easy calm temper when you would have it re- 
ceive your instructions. It is ;is impossible to draw a 
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ikir and regular chftracter qo a trembling mind as on a 
shaking paper. 

The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the 
attention of his acholara ; whUat he has that^ .he tt 
sure to advance as fast as the leamer^s abilities viU 
carry him ; and without that, all his bustle andpudder 
will be to little or no purpose* To attain this, he 
should make the child comprehend (as much w may 
be) the usefulness of what he teaches him, and let him 
see by what he has beamed, that l|e can do something 
which he could not before, something which - gives 
him power and real advantage above others who ar^ 
ignorant of it. To this he should add sweetness id 
all his instructions, and l^ a certain tenderness in hkl 
whole carriage, make the ehiM sensible that he'krreH 
him, and ^signs nothing but his good ; the only way 
to beget love in the child, which will make hini 
hearken to his lessons and relish what he teaches him.' 

Let your rules to your children be as few as possi-^' 
ble, or rather fewer than more than seem absolutely 
necessary. For if you burden them with many rules, 
one of these two things must necessarily follow ; that 
either they must be very often punished, which wlU 
make correction too fkmiliar,and consequently useless^ 
or else you must let the transgression of some of your 
rules go unpunished, whereby they will of course 
grow contemptible, and your authority become dhe^ 
to them. 

Make but few laws, but see they be well observed 
when once made. Few years require few laws, and^ 
as his age increases, when one rule is established by 
practice, you may add another. 
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What you wish to teach your children, you must do 
by frequent practice, rather than by mere rules* This 
will beget habits in them which, being once establish- 
ed, operate of themselves, easily and naturally, with- 
out the assistance of the memory. But here let me 
give two cautions ; 1st. that you keep them to the prac- 
tice of what you would have grow into a habit in theit^, 
by kind words and gentle admonitions ; rather by re- 
minding them of what they forget, than by chidmgs 
and rebukes, as if they were wilfully guilty : 2dly, not 
to endeavour to settle too many habits at once, lest by 
variety you confound them, and so perfect jione. 
When constant custom has made one thing easy and 
natural to them, and they practise it without reflection^ 
you may then teach another. 

In a right education parents should take 'care, that 
what they teach their children is suited to their natural 
genius 'and constitution. We must not hope wholly 
to change their natural tempers, nor make the gay 
pensive and grave, nor the melancholy sportive, with- 
out spoiling them. In many cases all we can do, or 
should aim at, is to Ynake the best of what nature has 
given, to prevent the vices and faults to which such 
a constitution is most inclined, and give it all the ad- 
vantages it is capable of. Every one's natural genius 
should be carried as far as it could, but to attempt th^ 
putting another on him will be labour in vain, and 
what is so plastered on will at last sit but untOwardly> 
and have always hanging to it the ungracefulness of 
constraint and affectation. 

I think frequent and passionate chiding a very bad 
thing. It lessens the authority of the parents, and the 

VOL. I. N 
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respect of the chiW ; for I bid you still remember they 
distinguish early bet^veen passion and reason ; and as 
ihey cannot but have a reverence for what comes of 

, the latter, so they quickly grow into contempt of the 
former. Children only being to be restrained in vici- 
ous things, a look or nod only ought to coirect them 
when they do amiss ; or if words are sometimes, used, 
they ought to be grave, kind, and sober. Passionate 
chiding usually carries rough and ill language with it, 
which has this &rther ill effect, thatjt teaches and 
justifies it in children. 

Begin betimes nicely to observe your sou's temper, 
and that, when he is under the least restraint, in his 
play, and as he thinks out of your sight. See what 
are his predominant passions and prevailing inclina- 
tions ; whether he be fierce or mild, bdd or bashful, 
compassionate or cruel, open or reserved; for as these 
are diflerent in him, so are your methods to be dif* 
ferfent, and your authority must hence take measures 
to apply itself different ways to him. These native 
propensities, these prevalences of constitution, are not 
to be cured by rules or a direcf contest, especially 
those of them that are of the humbler and meaner sort, 
which proceed fi-om fear and lowness of spirits, though 
with art they may be much mended and turned to 
good purposes. 

Nothing is more difficult to cure in a child than an 
habitual listlessness and sauntering, both at play as well 
as at learning, as it sometimes arises from some defect 
in his constitution, which has thrown a damp on his 
mind. When you discover this disposition you mustbe 
careful to inquire, if there is any one thing which de- 

lights hiniy and if you can di^co\^i \X/vm::«»]» Vi^ 
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you can, and make use of it to set him to work and 
to excite his industry. Never mind what it is, whether 
praise, fine clothes, &c. for in this listless temper you 
are not to fear an excess of appetite by cherishing it. 
It is that which you want, and therefore muat labour 
to increase; for where there is no desire, there will be 
no industry. If you have not hold enough upon him 
this way to stir up vigour and activity, you must em- 
ploy him in some constant bodily labour, and set him 
a task to be done in such a time, so that he may get a 
habit of doing something,and not have it in his power 
to dawdle over it. By this means, perhaps, he may 
learn to prefer his book to this constant labour ; be- 
sides, you cannot so well get him a habit of exercising 
his mind, as you cannot be so certain whether he is idle 
at reading or not ; but when he has acquired a habit 
of industry, thtn the book may be introdyced with 
good effect. 

If a child, by improper treatment, has taken an 
aversion to his book, and saunters at it, but is active 
at play, I would have you tell him he should be no 
longer troubled with masters^ but set him to work at 
whatever play he most delights in, both morning and 
afternoon, till he be fully surfeited, and would at any 
rate change it for some hours of his book again. But 
when you set him this task at play you must be sure to 
look -after him yourself, or set somebody else to do it 
that ntoy constantly see him employed in it, and that 
he be not permitted to be idle at that too. This I 
think a better cure than forbidding the play (which 
naturally increases the desire), or any other punish^ 
ment that can be made use of to remedy it. 
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Children in general hate to be idle ; but in the - 
things they do, if they comport with their age, they 
find little difference, so they may be doing. . The 
Esteem they have for one thing above another they 
learn from others ; so that what those about them 
make to be a reward, to them will really be so. By 
this art it is in their governor's choice, whether scotch- 
hoppers or dancing, peg-top or reading, shall be more 
acceptable to them ; all they desire being to be busy 
as they imagine, in things of their own choice, and 
which they receive as favours from th^ir parents or 
others. 

Reason, if consulted, would advise that children's 
time should be spent in acquiring what might be use- 
ful to them when they come to be men, rather than 
have their heads stuffed with a deal of trash, a great 
part of which they usually never think on again as long 
as they live, and so much of it as does stick by them 
they are only the worse {or^-^Locke. 



Never assume an austere countenance with your 
pupils, except in cases of extreme necessity, for it 
makes the poor children tremble, and is very often 
mere affectation and pedantry, since they are naturally 
too timid and bashful. Such conduct will shut up 
tlieir hearts, and you will lose their confidence, with- 
out which you can never expect to succeed in their 
education. Make yourself beloved by them, let them 
feel themselves at liberty in your presence, and let 
them not be afraid of your seeing their faults. You 
must, therefore, be indulgent to those who do not 
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dissemble, without appearing surprised or angry even 
at their )>ad dispositions, but, on the contrary^ you 
should pity their weakness. Sometimes, indeed, this 
inconvenience may arise, that they will be less restrain- 
ed by fear ; but confidence and sincerity will be more 
beneficial to them than arbitnuy authority. 

Besides, should confidence and persuasion prove in- 
effectual, you may then recur to authority. You 
should, fi*om the first treat your pupils^ in an opekx^ 
cheerfiil, familiar manner (firee, however, from mean* 
ness), by which conduct you will discover their natu- 
ral inclinations, and know them thoroughly. 

Even were it possible^ by the exercise of authorit)^ 
to obtain a comjdiance with all your rules, still you 
would not gain your bbject ; for the actions of your 
pupils would be stiff, formal, and hypocritical ; and 
they would be disgusted widi virtue, to which itshould 
be your principal endeavour to render them attached. 

Too much regularity and exactness when children 
are at their studies are very prejudicial. Those who 
have the care of them frequently require this regularity, 
merely because it is less troublesome, than watching 
for the times when children are inclined to study. 
Children, however, should be sometimes permitted to 
interrupt their lessons by little fits of playfulness, 
because these are requisite to refresh their minds. 

Should you discover that a child is stupid and defi- 
cient in sensibility, do not&tigue him at first with 
regular lessons,or overload his memory, and impose on 
him any very strict commands. Endeavour to enliv- 
en him, and do not suffer the fear of his falling into the 
other extreme, and becoming conceited, prevent you 
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from rendering him sensible of the real extent of his 
abilities. Be contented with a slow progress, encou- 
rage him when he improves in any of his studies, tell 
him how milch he was mistaken ip fearing he could 
not succeed, and endeavour, if possible, to excite his 
emulation. Jealousy is more violent in children than 
is generally supposed, and they sometimes languish 
and pine away, merely because others are more belov- 
ed and caressed than themselves. Mothers are often 
so cruel as to make them suffer this torment without 
a sufficient motive ; we must, however, sometimes 
use it as a remedy in cases of extreme indolence. Place 
a child of this disposition with others whose abiUties 
are not much superior to his own, for if you set be- 
fore him examples disproportioned to his powers, you 
will completely discourage and dishearten him. Con- 
trive now and then to give him some little victory over 
the objects of his jealousy, and encourage him if possi*. 
ble, to laugh at his own timidity. Take care aho not 
to reprove him in a severe and impatient nnanner, fta 
nothing depresses a child of a soft and timid disposi-. 
tion so much as roughness of manners. 

The principal rules to be observed in the manage- 
ment of children are, 

1st. Not to bring them too forward in their learn- 
ing; 2dly. to be watchful and attentive to them ; 3dly. 
to inspire them with confidence ; 4thly. to answer their 
little questions clearly and with good sense ; 5thly. to 
reprove them with patience when they make a mis' 
take or commit a fault . — Fen elan. 
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I must observe that nothing check3 and damps the 
genius of children mtore than a master who is too se« 
vere and difficult to be pleased ; for then they are de- 
jected, begin to despAir of success, at last conceive an 
aversion for study, and, which is equally prejudicial 
on these occasions, while they are in perpetual fear, 
dare not attempt even to do well. Let a master then 
take particular care to make himself agreeable to youth, 
especially in their tender years ; in wder to soften, 
by his engaging behaviour, whatever may seem harsh 
in correcting. Let him sometimes applaud wie pas- 
sage, say another is tolerably well, change this and 
give his reasons for it, and amend that by adding 
something of his own, 

Quintilian says, " a' master should not deny youth 
" the praises they deserve.*' Neither would I have 
him too lavish of them ; for the former discourages, 
and the latter makes them too secure, which may be of 
yery dangerous consequence. When he meets with 
any thing that requires correction, he ought not to 
treat his pupils with bitter reproachful language ; for 
nothing gives them so much aversion to learning, as 
the being continually reproved with a gloomy air, the 
seeming effect of hatred. 

Persons charged with the education of children 
should assume an immediate authority over them. By 
authority, I mean a certain air and ascendency which 
impresses repect and procures obedience. It is nei- 
ther age or stature, the tone of the voice, nor threaten- 
ing, by which this authority is to be obtained, but an 
even, firm, moderate disposition of mind.^ which is 
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always master of ^itself, is guided only by reason, and 
never acts by caprice or passion. 

Youth would have cause to complain, if they were 
condemned to spend eight or ten of the best years of 
their life in learning at a great -expense and with in- 
credible pains, one or two languages and some other 
matters of a like nature, which perhaps they would 
seldom have occasion to use. The end of masters, in 
the long course of their studies, is to habituate their 
scholars to a serious application of mind, to make them 
love and value the sciences, and to cultivate in them 
such a taste as shall make them thirst after them when 
they are gone from school ; to point out tlie method 
of attaining them, and make them thoroughly ^nsible 
of their u$e and value, and by that means dispose them 
for the different employments, to which it shall please 
God to call them. Besides this, the end of all mas- 
ters should be to improve their hearts and understand- 
ings, to protect their innocence, to inspire them with 
principles of honour and probity, to train them up 
to good habits, to correct and subdue in them by gen- 
tle means, the evil inclinations they may be supposed 
to have, such as pride, insolence, an high opinion of 
themselves, and a saucy vanity continually employed 
in lessening others, a blind self-love solely attentive to 
its own advantage, a spirit of raillery, which is pleased 
with oflFending and insulting others, and an indplence 
and sloth which render all the other qualities of the 
mind useless. 

It is to be wished that children should be ac- 
customed to neatness, order, and exactness, that they 
may take care of their dress, that every thing should be 
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In order in their chambers and upon their table, and 
every book be put in its proper place when they have 
done with it ; that they may be ready to discharge 
their different duties precisely at the time appointed. 
This exactness is of great importance at all times, and 
in every station of life. — Rollin. 



There is this difference between the conduct of 
education, and the improvement of the mind afier« 
wards ; that in education, the view being to open the 
mind to all kinds of knowledge, there is no absurdity 
in carrying on several studies together, nor in passing 
from one to another, before the pupil arrives at great 
perfection in the first ; on the contrary, in maturity^ 
the view being not to learn the first principles, (which 
are supposed to have been studied in youth,) but to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of subjects, it is then im* 
proper to pursue many different studies at (Mice. 

Before a young gentleman sets about any particular 
study, supposing his puerile education finished, he 
may prepare himself for more manly improvements, by 
a careful perusal of proper books on the subject, such 
as Locke's Conduct of the Understanding, RoUin's 
Belles LiCttres, Blair's Lectures on the same subject, 
&Q. and also by consulting men of judgment in books, 
and of a large and free way of thinking and extensive 
knowledge. By this means he will save infinite trou- 
ble, which many go through by beginning at the wrong 
end ; who, after distressing tliemselves in pursuing 
what they liave not necessary accomplishments for, 
•find themselves obliged to give up what they had 
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undertaked, and go back to their first principles. Men 
thus suffer great loss of time and labour, meet with 
discouragement in their studies, and the superstruc- 
ture of learning which they raise, proves in the end 
but a piece of patch-work. — Burgb. 



It is not enough that children have wise and discreet 
parents, who employ too a faithful deputy ; no, they 
must also be guarded from the interposition of friends 
and relations. No body surely can mistake me so &r 
as to think I would exclude relations from the respect 
due to them ; by no means : tliey may assist with their 
counsels in the absence of the children, or tliey may 
encourage fili^ duty in the absence of the parents, but 
in general, they should not be allowed to interfere in 
the. management, nor on any account thwart the pa- 
rents injunctions, or discover opposite sentiments in 
the children's hearing. 

A child after it is six months old should be accus- 
tomed to various faces ; be put into the arms of va- 
rious people, young or old, fine or ordinary ; so as to 
make every one they see in some degree ^miliar. 
Parents are to make their children happy, keep them 
active, smiling and lively, and this they cannot do, if 
they cherish or indulge in them a dislike of going to 
any other but themselves. 

Parents should by all means accustom themselves to 
(Jeny their children -some things, even such as are in- 
noc^nt and reasonable, in order to familiarize them to 
disappointments, that they may bear them the better. 
Besides, by this method, every grant from the parents 
^ mil be esteemed a favour andx(iet\\eOiv{\\.Vv^c^titude; 
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whereas the granting every thing they ask destroys 
the very life and spirit of compliance, and it ceases to 
be a favour. A little judgment will show parents how 
to vary these grants and denials if they do but at- 
tend to them, and if children are under any degree of 
regulation nothing can be more easy. Yet this' by 
no means implies, that children are not sometimes to 
have what they like ; far from it : but by sometimes 
denying their requests, it puts it in the power of pa- 
rents, to confer many litde favours on them, that • 
otherwise they could not be sensible of. For example; 
there are- two sorts of meat at table equally innocent ; 
in that case parents may sometimes without impro- 
prietjf give a child its choice, and by this sort of in- 
dulgence you may discover if a child has any particu- 
lar antipathies. 

Parents should study to win their children's hearts, 
and thus will obedience become a pleasure, whereas, 
if they are kept at a distance by an austere behaviour, 
or are treated in a cold, lifeless insipid manner, they 
will be apt to doubt of their parents' affection, and be 
induced to seek comfort from others. Love and fear 
are the two great springs of human actions ; both 
which must be maintained, both should by turns ap- 
peal*, but love must be predo];ninant. Of all the im- 
portant steps hecessary for forming the minds of chil- 
dren, and for conducting them through life^ with 
happiness to themselves and others, nothing is more 
truly so, than the animating their actions with well 
tempered affections ; it makes them open, generous^ 
and noble, and it takes off from that narrowness of 
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mind and heart so disadvantageous to tbem&cflves and 
80 detrimental to society. — Nelson^ 



A child cries from his birth^ and the early period 
of its in&ncy i3 passed in tears. 

At one time he is danced and coaxed in order to 
quiet him, at another he is scolded and beat for the 
very same purpose. We either do what he likes, or 
oblige him to do what we like : we comply with his 
whims, or make him submit to ours. Thus no me- 
dium is observed, and he is doomed to be always 
either giving orders or receiving them;-.r-the first ideas 
he' fonns are those of dominion and slavery^ — before 
he can speak, he commands^— before he acts, he obeys, 
and sometimes he is corrected before he is conscious 
of faults, or even before he is capable of committing 
any. Thus we seize the earliest opportunity of im- 
planting in his tender mind those passions, which ar^ 
afterwards unjustly attributed to Nature^ and having 
taken pains to make him depraved ^ ive complain when 
we find him so. 

The most important maxim then in education is to 
allow children more personal liberty and less autho^ 
rity over those who have the care of them : to pennit 
them to do more themselves without suffering them to 
exact so much from others. Thus they will soon b^ 
accustomed to adapt their wishes to their strength, and 
will feel but little the want of wlu^t is not within their 
power. 
When a child who i§ no longer deceived by his 
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senses, streams and wimpers, and holds out his hands, 
he is either commanding the object to come to him, 
or ordering you to early him to it. In the first case 
carry him to the object slowly and by degrees ; in the 
second only seem not to hear him, and the more he 
cries, the less you tshould attend to him. It is right 
that he should soon be accustomed neither to com- 
mand men, for he is not their master, nw things, for 
they cannot understand him. Thus if a child sees any 
thing he wishes for and you intend to give it him, it 
is better to carry him to the object, than to bring the 
object to him ; and from this custom he will draw a 
conclusion adapted to Ivbs age, and which there is no 
other method of teaching him. 

If a child has acquired a habit of crying when he 
is neither in pain nor confined, the only way to break 
him of it is > not to pay him any attention or even 
seem to hear him, and he will soon learn to reserve his 
tears till he is really in pain. Another method is to 
divert his attention to some other object ; but in this 
cade you must be very careful, lest he discover that 
your intention is to amuse him, and you must let 
him play without supposing you are thinking about 
him. In this respect most nurses are very foolish and 
absurd. 

When a child first begins to speak, do not torment 
yourself to find out what he says* To expect to be 
always listened to is a species of command which in a 
child shoulji never be suffered. It is enough if you 
are attentive to his real wants ; it is his business to 
make you understand what is not necessary- 
Do not be in haste to obUge him to speak ; he will 
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learn soon enough, when he is sensible of the use of 
speech. Children that are brought too forward with 
their tongues, have not time either to pronounce well, 
or td understand what they are made to say ; whereas, 
nlvrhen left to themselves, they will first practise those 
syllables which they find the easiest, and by the help 
of gestures will make themselves understood, and give 
you their words before they receive yours. Thus 
they will not adopt any words till they understand their 
meaning, and, not being hurried into using them, will 
first observe in what sense they are employed before 
they admit them into their vocabulary. 

When children are able to speak, they cry less. 
This progress is natural ; one language being now 
substituted for another. If they can tell you they arc 
in pain, why should they say it by crying ? 

When a child, that is able to ask for what he wants, 
cries to obtain his wishes the sooner, or to overcome 
a refusal, his request should be positively denied. 
If real want has prompted him to ask, you should 
immediately do what he desires ; but to yield merely 
to his tears would encourage him to shed them, 
teach him to doubt your affection toward liim,. and 
lead him to believe importunity has more power over 
you than real benevolence. If he does not believe 
you to be good, he will himself soon become deprav- 
ed ; if he believes you to be weak, he will become 
obstinate: you must therefore immediately grant, 
what you do not intend ultimately to refuse. 

Above all, take care never to teach your children 
those idle forms of politeness, those magical words, 
which they are accustomed to use at pleasure to in- 
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duce all those about them to comply wjth their wishes, 
and to obtain instantly whatever they desire. 

In the ceremonious educations of the children of 
the rich, no pains are spared to make them politely 
imperious, by teaching them certain phrases, which if 
they employ, no one dare refuse them. Their re- 
quests have neither the tone nor manner of supplica- 
tion; they are equally arrogant, nay more so when they 
ask, than when they command, because they are more 
sure of being obeyed. It may be seen at once that 
' if you please^ signifies in their mouths ' / choose y 
and that ' pray^ means ' / w/7/ baroe itJ* What 
admirable politeness! the only tendency of which is to 
change the real meaning of words, and to teach them 
never to speak without commanding. As I am less 
fearful of my pupil's being vulgar than arrogant^ I 
would much rather have him request me to do any 
thing by saying, ' Do so or sOj^ than that he should 
command me by saying, ' Fray do.^ It is not the 
phrase that is important, but the sense in which it is 
employed. 

Considering infancy in itself, there is not a being 
more feeble, more helpless, more at the mercy of 
every one about it, or who stands in greater need of 
pity, of care, and of proteftion, than a young^ child. 
Does it not seem as if it looked so gentle and so en- 
gapng, that every one who comes near it should be 
interested for its welfare and anxious to give it assist- 
ance ? What then can be more disgusting or more 
contrary to nature, than to see a quarrelsome and im- 
perious child commanding every one about him and 
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impudently assuming an air of authority with those, 
without whose aid he must inevitably perish. 

Do you know what is the most certain way to ren- 
der a child Avretched ? It is to accustom him to obtain 
all his wishes ; for, as his desires will increase in pro- 
pcMtion to the ease with which they are satisfied, the 
time will sooner or later arrive, when you must neces- 
sarily refuse him, and this utiexpefted disappointment 
will give him more pain, than the not having what he 
wanted. 

As I would have children left at full libcfrty to pJay 
all their innocent pranks, it is both convenient and 
right to put every thing out of their way that is ex- 
pensive, and to leave nothing within their reach that 
is brittle or valuable. Their chambers should be fit- 
ted up with clumsy, thick furniture ; no looking-glass- 
es, no china, no ornaments of luxury. But if, notwith- 
standing all your precautions, a child should do some 
mischief by breaking something useful, do not punish 
him for your own negligence, do not scold him, do not 
let him hear a single word of blame or reproach, do not 
let him even see that he has vexed you. 

A child should not be told of duty or obligation as 
he cannot understand them ; but strength^ necessity^ 
nveainess and constraint^ should form a greait partof 
his vocabulary. Till Children are ten or twelve years 
of age, they should be governed by necessity, to which 
they should be accustomed to submit witliout mur- 
muring. If you talk of morality to them, or tell them 
about duty and obligation^ you will but puzzle theosi 
and confuse their tender minds. During the next pe- 
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iriodfrf* achild^B li&, L ^. from the age often or twelTe^ 
he should be taught to goyem his actions by their 
•utility. 

- Human inteUeot has its bounds, and no one man can 
icnow every thing. A 'Choice then should be made of 
^^[soper objects of instruction^ as well ^ of the propa: 
time for teaching them. Of those branches of kno!iV!^ 
•kdge which are attainable, some are &lsc and some 
4re uselessy while othecs serve only to nourish the 
pride of those who possess them. The^few, thatreally 
contribute tp our well-being, are alone wocthjr i>i the 
resear^h^ of the wise, and consequently of a child 
-yiou would wish to render wise* It is nq^ necessary 
then to knaw all things, but .only subh as f^^ neally 
tts^d. From these we mi;ist further deduct jsuch as 
isequire an understanding completely focmed^ or pre- 
suppose a li^^owl^ge of the pu)ral relations of man^ 
w^di a •diild caiiHpt possess, and those which,^.thoug^ 
true in themselvesy will dispose an inexperienced inind 
to reason falsely on other subjects* 

When you think it time to transform a child^s sen« 
sations into i^eas, do not jump all at once firom sensi- 
ble^objects to intellectual. It b by the^first we must 
arrive at the latter. In the first operations of the 
ndnd let tlie senses always be the guides* Let your 
pupil have no book but the world, no other instruct* 
tions than &cts. The child diat reads, does not think; 
he docs nothing but read ; he does not improve him* 
self, he merely leanis words. Lead your pupil to be 
attentive to the phenomena of nature, and you will 
soon render him inquisitive ; but in order to atlraken 
his curiosity, be not in a hurry to satisfy it. Propose 
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, to him questions adapted to his jlnderstandinjg^, : W4 kt 
him resolve them.' Do not let him believe any. thiqg 
merely because you have told it him, but because he 
understands it. Do not teach him the sciences, let 
him find them out himself. If you substitute, autho- 
rity for reason, he will never reason more, but becwie 
a mere puppet governed by the opinions of others. 

It is very common to prohibit children from mkr 

ing for any thing at table, for the world seem to thiol: 

that the surest way of succeeding in education, is to 

overload children with useless laws and precepts ; as 

:if a morsel of this or that dish were not easily gnipted 

()r refused, without tormenting a poor child witI)^lMig. 

ing for something he must not ask for, but which he 

sits in hopes of being Jidped to if he holds his tODgue^ 

-A child will never be importunate or troublesconfe, 

ronless he finds that he gains his object by it ; he will 

mever ask twice for the same thing, if he knowa that 

the first denial is incyocBblt.'^Jiousseau, 



. It is not enough to guard against instilling any ftbe 
notions into the. minds of children ; it must alsp be 
observed, whether the knowledge of a thing, may be 
useful. The number of notions is so great, aQd Bean's 
life so short, that it is needless to be incumbered with 
things contributing little or nothing to hunum haprn* 
ness. Among things useful ^e some whose use is uni- 
versal ; under this head I class religion and morality : 
jthe use of other things is confined to cerUun per* 
scms, in regard to their future course of life. Lastly, 
there are things, the ignorance of which is scarcely of 
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any detriment. Take the advice of Agesilatts^ who 
being asked what children should learn, answered, 
** What may be of service to them when grown up 
to be men." 

Among the things which children should leam (be- 
sides the principles of religion, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic) I reckon drawing, the use of the rule and 
compasses, an historical knowledge of o&conomics and 
trades, together with geography, at least that of their 
own country. But children designed for scholars 
must besides be made acquainted with history, the 
French and Latin tongues, and have some knowledge 
of Greek, before they enter at a university. The use 
of these things is so evident as to need no proof : only 
let it be remarked, that when I mention drawing, I 
intend not, that your son should be a complete paint- 
er : it is enough if he can draw for his own use 
with a pencil any object he sees. The knowledge 
of oeconomics and trades will be useful to him all 
his life ; that of the Greek language is indispensable, 
on account of the terms of art borrowed from it in all 
sciences.^ 

To conclude, it would be highly advantageous to 
give young people, before they went to the univer- 
sity, a summary view of the whole compass of learn- 
ing, in order to point but to them the affinity between 
the sciences, as also to direct them in what order to 
carry on their studies, and what books to read with ad* 
vantage. If uninstructed in all this at school, they 
come to the university like travellers into a new 
world, without a map to direct their steps.— JTrajfrr, 
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l"htrt is in muhj people, and paftictxidrly in jtitflB^ 
a strange aversion to Regularity ) a desire ta dxAkj 
what ought to be done immediately, in order to d6 
something else which might as well be done' iSfer. 
WaMs. Be assured, it is of mor6 coiiseqiienc^, t&m 
can be concfeiVfed, to get the better of this idl6 pM* 
crastihdting Spirit, and to acquire habits of constaiie)' 
and steadiness even in the most trifling matters ; With- 
out them there can be ho rdgulafity dr consistehby of 
chafecter, no defleildance on a yoUng persoh'i htH 
intentions, whibh a sttdden humour inay tenip^'iliem 

■ R ft ■ « I . . 

to liiy aside for a titne, when a thbusiftd unfbf ese6tt ^ 

ciderits will afterwards render it niore and Hidre difti 

■ 

ciilt tb eiefeute. No one can say what importaxlt c6n- 

^eijtlfertces may follow a tt-ivial neglect of diis tifai* ■ 

Chmpime. 



Young pbople sliould be earnestly recommended 
to hoard up, while they con, a great stock c^ know* 
ledge; for though, during the dissipation of .youth, 
they may not have occasion to spend much pf it^-t^ 
they may depend upon it, that a time will comcj 
wheq they will want it to maintain them. Public gta^ 
naries are filled in plentiful years; not that it is known 
that the xifxX or the second or third year will prove 
a scarce one ; but becttuse it is known that sooner or 
later such a yeai; will Qpme, in which the grain will be 
wanteds 

A man will aever do any thing mxU, who cmmoc 
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command his attention immediately from one thing to 
another as occasion requires. If, while he is at busi- 
ness he thinks of his diversions : if, while he is at his 
diveri^ions he think of his business, he will succeed in 
neither, but do both very awkwardly. Hoc age was a 
maxim among the Romans, which means, dp what 
you s^re about, and do that only. A little mind is 
always hurried by twenty things at once ; but a man 
of sense does but one thing at a time, and resolves to 
excel in it ; for whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. Therefore young people should re- 
member to give themselves up entirely to the thing they 
are doing, be it what it will, whether their book or 
their play. Without attention, nothing is to be done ; 
want of attention, which is really want of thougiit, is 
either folly or madness. Young people should not 
only have attention to every thing, but a quickness of 
attention, so as to observe at once all the people in a 
room, their motions, their looks, and their words, and 
yet without staring at them, and seeming an observer. 
This quick and unobserved observation is of infinite 
advantage in life, and is to be acquired with care ; and 
on the contrary what is called absence, which is 
thoughtlessness and want of attention about what is 
doii^, makes a man so like either a fool or a madman, 
that, for my part, I see no real difference. A fool ne- 
ver has thought, a madman has lost it, and an absent 
man is, for the time, without it. — Chesterfield. 



The object now to be had in view will he to en- 
courage the growth of your son^s faculties, to whet his 
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sagacity, and begin to store his mind with such littte 
sparks of knowledge as he is capable of receivihg : 
for which purpose it will be expedient to gain his con- 
fidence and friendship, that he may apply to ytticS 
his own accord, nor be uneasy in your company^ not 
want to get away among the servants ; that he may 
have no scruple of telling you what he has been doing 
when out of sight, nor stand under perpetual dread of 
your displeasure. Yet it will be necessary to preserve 
in him a dependence and reverence, which you may 
better do by steadiness than sternness, not perpetually 
constraining him in his motions, nor interrupting his 
plays, but rather assisting his contrivance in the pro* 
secution of them: laying as few comnumdsras possible, 
but always enforcing those you do lay with a peremp- 
tory mildness, and so far as feasible, pointing out the 
reasons and expedience of them. If correction be 
needful it must not be administered in anger, nor with- 
out an expression of unwillingness, and showing the 
necessity of it for prevention o( worse consequences. 
Every thing is not to be made a play of, either in 
childhood or maturity of age; for those, who resolve to 
live a whole life of amusement, are the most useless, 
and generally the most unhappy of mortals ; thenefbre 
one principal view must be to inure him early to 
something of task and discipline, to train him gra- 
dually to bear close application, and so far to consult 
his ease, as it can be procured by giving him a taste 
for work, by teaching him dispatch in it, and inspir- 
ing with an ardour for the proficiency to be attained 
by it : for the surest rovA to case and pleasure is, not 
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by flying labour^ but by learning to take delight in sd 
much as the health and forces will bear. 

What rules and forms you judge needful to giv« 
your children, keep them steady to the observance oU 
and a little more strictly than you wish they should al- 
ways adhere to, for it is much easier to relax than to 
straighten. Therefore I love to see young people ra- 
ther too rigid and scrupulous, because their own ex* 
faerience and the world they converse with will abate 
of this excess ; but libertinism is the hardest thing in 
the world to cure, because disdaining^ to submit to re- 
gimen.— TW^A^r. 

As the most effectual discipline of the mind is that 
of experience^ it should by all means be called in to 
the aid of precept and admonition, whenever it caa 
be applied with advantage, that is, in all cases in 
which there is sufficient time for the effect. Chil- 
dren have no idea of fear or apprehension of evil, 
but in consequence of receiving hurts. In this case, 
their own feelings make them attend to the cause of 
what they suffer, and put them upon their guard 
against receiving the like harm for the ftiture ; and 
without this no admonition will ever teach them pru- 
dence and caution. Afterwards, indeed, having expe- 
rienced the benefit of listening to the advice of llieir 
friends, but never before, they begin to take it for 
granted, that there is some good reason for their ad- 
monition, and they are often governed by them im- 
plicitly : but still, if the circumstances of a case be alto- 
^ther, or in a great measure, new, or not very simi- 
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lar to odier cases, ki which they have found die he* 
nefit of advice; it will seldom be sufficient for tfie pre- 
vention of evil. Upon these principles it wiH appear 
to^ be a foolish tenderness to guard children an^ yoiHiii^ 
persons from receiving small hurts by ftlls, &c. &r 
they will learn more useful caution from one single 
hurt, than from all the admonitions in the world. It 
is necessar}', however, to have recourse to admimition, 
or even absolute restraint where life or limbs are m 
danger ; because, if the mischief should happen, it 
will be too late for them to profit by it as an example 
for their instruction in future. 

Parents should endeavo.ur, in the government of their 
children, to temper the aflFection of love with a due 
mixture of fear, which, uniting, constitute what we 
call reverence, which makes a stronger and more last- 
ing impression than love only. The merely fond for 
tber never secures the permanent attachment of his 
child ; but if a parent never be angry without jijst reji- 
son, the child himself will generally be sensible pf it, 
and acquiesce in it ; which will accelerate his reinorsp, 
and heighten the proper emotions of his he^t upon 
his return to duty. 

Boys should in my opinion be seldom brought into 
company, or at least be allowed to say but little ^n 
company, so that they would have but little society 
except with their parents and 3chool-fellows. But it 
will be said, that if boys be debarred the cpnvlersation 
of men, they will take refuge in that of servants, and 
contract a low taste, manner, and character^ which 
will never leave them. This should by all means be 
guarded against : though if a proper attention were 
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paid to servants, and to the education of the lower 
class of people, which supplies us with servants, there 
would be less to be apprehended from that quarter : 
but if boys have an opportunity of associating with 
other boys of their own rank, they will prefer their 
society to that of servants ; and care should be taken 
that the servants who must necessarily be most about 
them, be persons of good understanding, good be- 
haviour, and some experience, whatever expense be 
necessary to procure such. — Priestley. 



The principal points to be attended to in education 
are, not to be in a hurry, to confine our inlsthictions 
to such things as children can eiasily comprehend, ne- 
ver to neglect an opportunity of giving them any use- 
ful information that is adapted to their capacities, and, 
lastly, to teach them .morality at first by example ra- 
ther than by precept. 

Kousseau observes that the principal &ult of all 
tutors is the endeavouring to make their pupils shine, 
rather than to convince their reason. With this 
view they give them lessons above their compre- 
hension^ and thus load their memories, not with 
useful things, but with mere words, that in general 
convey no sense. At twelve years old, Adelaide so 
far from being a prodigy, will perhaps appear to some 
pec^e infinitely less instructed Aan other children of 
her age. She will not know a word of those books 
which young people generally leam by heart. She 
will never have read La Fontaine's fables, nor Telema- 
chus. Is it not absurd to put these books into the 

VOL, I. Q 
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haiids df a child, and thus deprive them of the plea- 
sure tif reading thefm when their judgment is ma- 
liifed ? Adelaide at twelve years old will neither be 
ddpible 6f making extfacts, ndr df writing good let- 
tthy "rior of 'assisting tne in doing the honours of the 
hdUse. She will have biit few ideas, but these will 
be rafibhal. She will read muSic Well, atid j^lay on 
one' or two ihstf iiments. She 'Will draw in a surprising 
ittahher^br hbr 'age/withbiit h^r mast6r*s retouching 
any of her peribrtnances, which would be rather 
teaching her to tell a falsehood, than improving her 
in the art of drawing. She will neither understand 
Thistory, mythology, nor geography, except What she 
has gained By certain pictures and other* methods, 
which I "shall meriiidn Tiereafter. In this respiect I 

(hink"sBe'will be. better instructed tliaiibhildren^ in '«- 

"■..'■•.■■■.. "i ■» ■ ' ' ' ■ ' 

nefal. She * will liave naaiiy other accbmplishirnents, 
ivhich wiir only be discovered by living With hfer, and 
which sh(? has acquired in the form of amusements. 

It is; very necessary to accustom children to treat all 
their masters hot only with politeness, but respect, 
for they ought to be persuaded they are under obliga- 
tions to every body who gives them any agreeable or 
useful knowledge. 

Jam isorry' your little Constance is islattemly ; this is 
'afiiilt too little attended to, yet occasions great loss 
of time, 'and is frequently the cailse of more'expehse 
thdn prodigality itself. I have correbted Adelaide of 
this fault, so common to all children, by^ plmishlhents, 
provided the thing lost must absolutely be rejplac'ed," or 
ifit Was an object of amusement rather than use, 
a plaything for instance, by making her wish for such 
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another for some time before I gave it her; and lastljr, 
hy giving her a large chest of di-awers, in which she 
^ught lock up and set all her things to rights. 

The great art of instructing young people with- 
out their suspecting it, |s to talk with them fa^liliarly 
in a manner suited to their capacities, and that will 
eptgage their attention. Make a young person read 
books above his comprehension, and he will never 
Ipve reading ; ii) liji:e manner if he often listen to 
the conversati(Mi even of well-informed persons who 
talk [for their own pleasure without a view to his 
improvement, he will never love conversation ; and 
yet thi^ is the method followed by the most intelligent 
mothers, and the most able directors of youth. If you 
never listen to your son with attention,hut when he asks 
your adyice, he will have no other confidence in you 
than such as we repose in a steward or a lawyer whom 
we consult. Persuade your son, therefore, that his con- 
versation is always interesting to you, and he will pre- 
fer your company, to any other. Diflferent ages will 
necessarily have diflG^nt tastes, and see things in dif- 
ferent lights ; but this is the very thing you must con- 
ceal. When Theodore, even in his childhood, talked 
to me for hours together of his cart, his playthings, or 
his garden, he was persuaded that his conversation was 
infinitely interesting to me ; and finding nobody else 
who could listen to him so long without being 
tired, his most agreeable recreation, his greatest plea- 
sure was to ^muse himself tete-a-tete with me. I 
have constantly ibUawed thi^ method; and the fruits I 
reap from it, the intimate confidence Theodore re- 
poses in me, make ^mple amends for the trouble it 
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has sometimes caused me. Consider that austerity 
startles youth, keeps them aloof from us, and we 
cannot recover their confidence, but by appearing to 
think their company agreeable. Remember also that 
we justly render ourselves insupportable, when we fre- 
quently censure their innocent actions. 

Madame de Gentis* 

Caroline one day said to Mad» de Clemire, ** Mam- 
ma, you have expressly prohibited us from ever con- 
Versing with the servants, because they have had no 
education, and yet you permit us to talk with several 
peasants and labourers, and you yourself seem to take 
great pleasure in chatting with honest Philip, old mo- 
ther Monique, and Mary.'' " That is very true, repli- 
ed Mad. de C. but! will explain to you this seeming 
contradiction. The servants may not have had a bet- 
ter education than the peasants ; but by habitually 
hearing their masters converse, their language is less 
strikingly vulgar, though in other respects quite 
as exceptionable, because the great fault people of re- 
finement find in it, arises rather from their low ex- 
pressions and narrow ideas, than from the mere word^ 
they employ. I am not afraid of your learning to say, 
*' I goesjl comes. Sec." because this manner of speaking 
is so strikingly different from ours, that it i& impossible 
you should adopt it ; but on the contrary, it is very 
likely that at your age, you should not be struck with 
the low ideas of the domestics, and that consequently 
you should imitate them unawares. Besides, men-ser- 
vants in general have vices and &ults which almost 
inevitably arise from the situation they are placed in. 
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If a man without education does not work hard, but 
leads an idle life, it is very difficult for him to be vir- 
tuous. I certainly like to converse with peasants ; 
their simplicity and sincerity interest me, and renders 
me partial to them ; their expressions are often droll, 
but never low. I love to see them and study their 
characters, because they are laborious and virtuous ; 
I love to listen to them because they are sincere, and 
never employ the slightest exaggeration. The other 
day, when good old Philip cried out on seeing Caro- 
line run * Ob bov) nimble sbe is^^ I was much more 
pleased than if I had heard a Parisian say, ^ Ob V)bat 
a rdvisbing sight P an expression which is used by 
them on every occasion. But remember, my dear, I 
am only speaking in a general way ; there are excep- 
tions to all rules. We may find bad characters among 
peasants, and there may be many virtuous domestics. 
However, when you are not struck with the truth of 
my remarks, it is to me you should explain your doubts 
and difficulties, as I am always ready to listen to, and 
will endeavour to remove them. When you are not 
of my opinion, I shall be pleased at your confessing it ; 
indeed it is what I desire and insist on. But to talk 
of it to others is a want of that affection and respect 
which you owe me, and, besides, if you have misun- 
derstood me, I cannot explain your riiistake, if I am 
not present when you are criticizing my opinions." 

" What then do you call a good education ?" 
** Why mamma, it is to possess several accomplish- 
ments ; but by what Miss Lauzanne said to us, she 
neither understands music nor drawing, and has never 
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learned to danee." " Don't you remember hearing 
of an opera-singer called Miss Flora ?" — " Yes, mam- 
ma ; diat lady whom my aunt would not have at her 
fgte ?" — " Exactly so ; and yet the song that was so 
badly performed that day would have been sung 
charmingly by Miss Flora.'' — " Yes, but then she 
is not a woman of character."—" However, she sings 
very finely, dances well, plays on several instrumentSi 
possesses several accompUshnfientSj^ and, according to 
your definition, has had an excellent education/'—^ 
*' Oh> no, for she has not a good character.'^—** You 
see then, my dears, that a brilUant aqd showy e^uca^ 
tion is widely different from a good one.' • — ^^ Cerc^- 
ly, mamma." — " Have I not repeated to you a hun- 
dred times not to value highly those objects which are 
not really important ? Accomplishments are a gob- 
stant source of amusiement ; the greater nuniber wo* 
men possess, the more extensive are their powers of 
entertainment, their manners more elegant, they arc 
more capable of pleasing, and of being satisfied with 
themselves, but the mere graces and polite accom- 
plisliments cannot render us happy without virtue.'^-- 
" No, certainly, said Czesar, because to be happy we 
must be esteemed and loved ; but drawing, music, 
or dancing, can neither make us amiable nor virtuous; 
they are mere fiivolous acquirements; yet these are 
infinitely less so than beauty or external charms ; for 
besides the inexhaustible amusement they aflford, it 
costs some pains to acquire them, and it is justly 
supposed tliat a young lady who i^ highly accomplish^ 
ed, must be docile and capable of application and per- 
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sieverance ; a point of view, in which even agreeable 
talents deserve a certain degree of esteem." 

" Were you to meet with a young lady destitute of 
accomplishments, who speajts no foreign language, has 
learned the elements of no science, though fond<^ 
reading and working : is never idle, but modest, gentle^ 
even-tempered, diffident, anddeisirous of advice; who, 
in short, unite pradenceand discretion with, easy man* 
ners aiid frankness of character, would you say that 
such a young lady had not received a good educa- 
tion ?" — " -Ail, mamma, I was wrong ; mid if Miss 
Lauzanne is all you have been describing, as I sup- 
.pose she is, I now see her education has been excel- 
lent. I shall always remember this conversation^ and 
will never confuse a brilliant and showy education 
with a good one, that is, with one that renders young 
people good and virtuous." — "This should teach you, 
my dear, that an affectionate mother tvho lives retired 
in the country, without either a large fortune, or the 
assistance of masters, may by her good sense and per- 
severance give her daughter a good education ; for 
which it is only necessary to possess affection, pa- 
tience, and a well-chosen library." 

Madame de Genlis. 



Young people should be cautioned against indulging 
too much what we are however anxious to have them 
acquire, I mean habits of industry and apj^lication. 
Even in|our search after knowledge, we should proceed 
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with temper and judgment, often varying our ideas^ 
and relieving the mind, by means of exercise and 
amusement. Though the life of most liberal-minded 
men would have many dull and tedious intervids with* 
out the assistance of books, yet, rather than contrac^ 
such a fondness for them as to impair one'^s health and 
good'bumoury two of the most valuable blessings wc 
can enjoy, it would be far better to quit them altoge- 
ther, and pass our days under the shades of ignorance 
sdid obscurity ; nothing on earth being equivalent to 
so great a loss. — Letters on Education. 



Uniformity of conduct is the only feasible way of 
creating affection and respect. An inflexible adher- 
ence to any rule that has been laid down makes children 
comfortable, and saves the mother and niirse much 
trouble, as they will not often contest, if they have 
not once conquered. They will, I am sure, love jSxA 
respect a person who treats them properly, if some one 
else does not indiscreetly indulge them. But yet a ri- 
gid style of behaviour is by no means to be adopted ; 
on the contrary, I wish to remark, that it is only in the 
years of childhood that the happiness of a human be- 
ing depends entirely on others ; and to embitter thosH 
years by needless restraint is cruel. 

To conciliate affection, affection must be shewnt,and 
little proofs of it ought always to be given ; let them not 
appear weaknesses, and they will sink deep into the 
young mind, and call forth tlie most amiable propensif- 
ties. — Wollstone craft. 
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It is the business of education to lop off some little 

luxuriant boughs from the tree of nature, but n(A to 

constrain it, or give an unnatural direction to the 

iH^nches. I should prefer the honest awkwardness of 

9. mere country girl, to over-acted refinement* 

Benneti 



I am not qUite sure that it is right to give a child 
a notion that he has nothing to do but to plaji Let 
him know that he has business of a serious khid^ 
and by attending to it periodically, let him contract 
a habit of application. A temporary attention to 
something by no means tedious or teborious, but 
vrhich at the same time he is not to consider as play^ 
will make his diversions more agreeable. Inde^ vi'* 
tissitude is necessary to render diversions pleasmg { 
diey becomp painful business when continued with- 
out variety. We all come into the wwld to perform 
many duties, and to undergo many difficulties^ and 
die earlier the mind learns to bear its portion of them^ 
die less likely will it be to sink under those burdens 
ni^ich will one day be imposed on it* To lead a 
tihild to suppose, that he is to do nothing which ifr not 
conducive to pleasure, is to give him a degree of le^ 
rity and a turn for dissipation, which will certainly 
prev^t his imi»t>vement, and may perhaps occasion 
bb #ttin. 

It is agteatpttty, when a boy is intended for die 
mercantile life, that his studies should be confined to 
writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, 8cc% For vrha^ 

VOL. J* R 
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is the proposed end of a mercantile life ? The accQ*« 
mulation of money. And what is the use of money ? 
To contribute to the enjoyment of life. But is life 
to t)e enjoyed with a narrow and unenlightened mind? 
. If it is, what miist bie the enjoyment ? A rich man 
without liberal ideas and without some share of learn- 
ing, is an unfit companion for those in the rank to 
which he is advanced : a melancholy consideratioDi 
that after all the toil and cares of business, when a 
man has, acquired a princely fortune, he must, be ex- 
cluded from the society of men of equal condition, 
but superior education, or be ridiculous in it* My 
advice then is, that those who are.intetided for a gen- 
teelli^e of commercial life, should bestow at least as 
much attention on the cultivation of their minds, as 
on mechaniqal attainments, or on a mere preparatiicm 
for the iauperintendance of an accompting-house. 

If must be remembered that the most important 
views -in education, are to open the mind for thfc 
reception of general knowledge, and to. prepare it 
in particular for the species and degree of knowledge 
required in that sphere^ in which it is destined to 
exert its activity. It is not the business of the school 
to complete, but to prepare. They who pretend to 
teach ev^ part of necessary knowledge, and to finish 
the improvements of the student during the tinae that ' 
can be spent in a school, are considered by the tntd- 
Ugent as deceivers and empirics. Those instructors 
do their duty well, who point out the various ave- 
nues of learning, and by leading their pupils a little 
way into each, enable thera to proceed alone in years 
of maturity.— ir«(?x. 
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The first busiiiess of education is to ^timalgte and 
direct the desire of knowledge, which seeius 4<>. ,be 
created by the a£Einity of external objects^and the souses 
afiected by them. The general occupation of infiMi^y 
is to enquire ; the business of* instructors to direct cu- - 
riosity to proper objects, and to provi(^ fQr its fuU 
and various gratij^cation. This is the apprenticeship 
of wisdom ; for, in this method youth acquire thenar! 
of referring appearances to caujses, of sorting idea,S» r 
and distinguishing truth. But their direct;ion is usuaUy 

I 

committed to servants and nurses, who either check 
curips&ty by sullenness and severity, or by giving &lse 
answers and referring appearances to wrong causes, 
disappoint this important faculty in its first exertions, 
and fix habits of credulity and superstitipu which are 
never to be corrected. The proper distinction of cu- 
riosity, and that species of application and industry 
nec^sary to gratify it,^are the qualifications of a pa- 
rent or preceptor, who would prepare young people 
for the duties of life. In this method, though chil- 
dren be never exhorted, 'they can hardly fail of be- 
coming virtuous. They see all things disposed in na- 
ture to answer useful and benevolent purposes,. they 
^opt the lesson, attempt to be useful, and wish well 
to all. the worldL 

Tlijs general object of eduqatiQn. is not obtained ; 
men are not rendered intelligent and virtuous, because 
children are commmided, not instructed; and are ob- . 
liged to learn maxims, not to acquire information or 
practise duties. The body acquires the use of its 
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powers, not by maxims and doctrines, but by trial 
and experiment ; and the mind must obtain the use of 
}te^ JaGUkies, the right direction and emjdoymentof 
itspiUis|OAs, in w)nch virtue sind happiness consist, by 
rented trials and experiments, not by doctrines and 
co^E^^ftumdsr, The virtues may be int)duced by at* 

■ ■ ■ . • 

teMdHijg 'to the general, though silent, instructiong of 
niaturei^ Do you if ish to induce a child to love his 
brcftfi^ and isisters ? Do not enjoin it as a dyty ; 

fo^iniunctxon cannot eff^ but majr obstruct your 
ptiifpOTew • Dd you' wiSsli to render him susceptibile of 
thtf gttiit pas^ons bf love, friendship, patriotism^ and 
ufiihr^al l!)enevolence ? Do not inflame or enfeeUe 
hS^^(>^iiig mind ^Ith the glowing strfdns.of ancient' 
or-' moderii eloquence on the subjects : train hita ih 
the actual exercise and art pf sacrificing present grati- 
iicatiotiB to those at a little distance ; and teach hito, by 
repeated experience, that every pleasure is multiplied 
by the particq)atif>ti of others. This will render truth, 
fidelity, tenderness^ tiompassion^ generosity, and bene^ 
vofence,rnot a& thejs ridw arc, piatters of sentimental 
antltfiteiid, bf poeticdr ornament, and oratorical en- 
thii^iashi; but dispositions, essential to the mind, prin- 
pipfes ihteiivoy en with its constitution, and habits it 
mVst b^ • utidef the necessity pf indulging. 

'It'ls'hkppy the occupations pf children which may 
be called neutral are sp numerpys^ that they ^ve 
time to^de the^r Virtues at pleasure. Their moral 
qualities are only occasionally exerted; and it is the 
pOliciy of feducation to make the intervals of these ex- 
!frtions as long as possible, to render knowledge in-^ 
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teresting, and to cherish the virti^ea^.or^floppreflis.the 
vices in silence and unobserved. 

In the first periods of life, tl^ activity of ^ children - 
should be directed to the various uses of their limbs. \ -. 
by a comprehensive method of acquiring simple ideas, 
by rural, mechanical, moral, and political exercises, 
they should be gradually prepared to act with ease the . 
parts of men ; to hold with utility and honor their 
respective ranks in the community. They should be 
formed to industry in early periods, fpr reasons of the : 
utmost importance. The habit of it cannot be too 
soon fixed : the periods of human life are marked by 
nature, and inconvenience must arise if their duties 
be not discharged in appropriate seasons. As a per* 
son not taught to walk in infancy, would be obliged to 
learn at a period destined to other employments, or 
never have the proper use of his limbs ; he who enterst 
life without being prepared, who appears in any 
rank, undertakes any employment for which he is not 
prepared by education, must be prevented from doing 
his duty, or do it imperfectly, by having his mind em- 
ployed at the same time by matters so diiferent, as the 
actual discharge of an obligation, and learning the 
method in which it ought to be discharged. 

It is a dangerous thing for parents to suppose their 
children to be what are commonly called geniuses, and 
T^t therefore, they may be exempted fi^om the common 
habits of industry and application. The vulgar appre- 
hension of genius is like the vulgar doctrine of pre- 
destination : the elect in both cases are generally 
worthless ; they imagine themselves entitled by favour 
to advantages, whi9h others inust obtain by iijdustry. 
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When disputes or occasions of anger arise among 
children, the parents or tutors should not become par- 
ties, but the children should be induced to interchange 
situations and correct their own judgment. If the 
passions be linked witli the understanding, they be- 
come manageable, and if resisted on one, they may be 
oa every occasion- 

The business of fashionable education, conducted 
with ostentation and expense in private families, is on 
the principles of modem gardening, and the pupils are 
hot-house plants. Their progress and beauties dazzle 
and surprise superficial observers, but they sicken at 
the first breath of common air; they have latent 
insipidities discernible to a natural or accurate taste, 
and they fade or perish with the rapidity with which 
they spring up. In high and opulent families a father 
and mother have seldom any idea of the real cha- 
racters of their children. The father's attention is di- 
vided by the mercenary politics of parties, . and the 
qualities of brutes ; mothers are occupied by fi-iyo- 
lous plans of fatiguing dissipation. Is it not asta- 
nishing, a bein]j bearing thfe' character of rational or 
civilized, should employ on strangers or brutes the 
attentions and affe6lions naturally directed to chil- 
dren. In almost all the families I know, children are 
ushered to thdr parents at appointed hours, and with 
certain ceremonies. Dogs are constant inmates of the 
mother's dressing-room or parlour, and are fed under 
her eye or by her hand. — JVilliams. 

We were not born to play all our lives ; industry, 
polii corporal and mental^ is necessary to our happi* 
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ness und advancement, both in this and a future state ; 
and when the organs of the brain have attained a suf- 
ficient firmness for the task of literature, young pu- 
pils ought to be exercised in the study of books, or 
such inveterate habits of idleness will be acquired, as^ 
will be impossible afterwards to subdue. 

I w oilld not suffer more personal attendance to be 
given to any pupils of mine, than what their tender 
age rendered necessary ; and the mode of rendering 
it should be siich as would convey the humiliation of 
weakness, rather than the triumph of wealth. . Thus 
I should excite an ambition which would forward all 
my purposes ; ' for my pupils would feel the debase- 
ment of dependance, and aspire after that moment 
when they should be able to serve themselves. 

Rejoice in a situation, O ye opulent parei^ts, 
which enables you to consign the drudgery of educa*- 
tion to those who are better fitted to the charge, than 
Common servants can possibly be. Be not sparing of 
your purses, and consider that it is the great jH-ivi- 
ledge of the wealthy to ..avoid the evil of vulgar so- 
ciety, and to be attended in their in&ncy by peq^ons 
of cultivated minds. Never suffer your offspring to 
be from under the eye of the tutor or the governess ; 
never let them converse with servants*; and you may 
be sure that the tales of ghosts, apparitions, fiuies, 
and the old rSan who run» away with jjaughty chil- 
dren, will only be mentioned to be laughed at. 

The precept contained in the old adage, that if you 
spare the rod you spoil the child, was generally 

* The authors of Practical EJucathn arc of the tame opiaion. EJ* 
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complied with, and implicitly observed by our ances- 
tors. Feeling was subdued by principle, and the 
children with an unrelenting hand, were to be scourged 
into genius, memory, and every other virtue and ac- 
complishment regarded as useful or omamentai in 
man. When the frame of mind is thus at an early 
period of life ofteft disturbed and violently shaken by 
these rigorous sensations, a perpetual irritation is pro- 
duced, tranquillity gives j^ace to resdessness, the tem-^ 
per becomes fretful and impatient, and the spirits are 
thrown into disorder by every thwarting incident 

which occurs. 

But it is not merely Solomon's advice of not spar- 
ing the rod, which has deluded parents into an im- 
proper conduct towards their children ; his saying that 
^^ a &ther who plays with his child shall afterwards 
weep,'' introduced such an inflexible stiffness into 
parental carriage, as nipped affection in its bud. No 
returns were made to latent tenderness, so well con? 
cealed under the garb of austerity. No confidence was 
given where no indulgence was shewn. Freedom firom 
the emancipation of an imperious tyranny was the 
sentiment which prevailed in the bosom of every child, 
and thence sprang the general opinion, that love de« 
scends but never ascends. 

The cause of this complaint, like most others 
which we charge on nature, originates T^th ourselves; 
for such are the tender prejudices which we can fiisten 
on the young mind, so invaluable are the blessings we 
can bestow on our children, that had we judgment 
and virtue enough only to do our duty by them, we 
should for the most part secure a return of affec- 
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tion, which neither time nor circumstances could 
shake ; and whenever parents feel what they call the 
iBgralitudb of th^ir ^hikk^^, they may CQpiMonly 
look fi3r tiiie cafuse ^their vexation hi their ovi^'ti«igli'> 
gencetmd errors. --' ' 

On the -other hiafid, io prevent the periiMo^sat^ 
tempts of gaStdng ^ love of i^ildfen by ;ai imf»t>* 
|>er induhlgenoe, let parents consider, that children ne* 
vcp iove wh«e they do not esteem; tmd, as they be* 
come- soon sensible of their dependent state, when 
they are suffered to play iSie part of the tyrant, they al- 
ways suppose, that the privilege proceeds from some 
deficiency of tinder-standing, in those who have a na* 
tun^ power ovter them ; and, as satisfaction accompa- 
nies order arid regularity, and happiness is peculiarly 
annexed iro inentaft-tranquillily, a child, when under 
due government, feels these advantages, and looks up 
with respect and gratitude to the autfior of its felicity. 

... Macaulay. 



A child should always be loiade to receive assist- 
anbe fironi a man or woman ftd'a favour, whether they 
are servants or others ; and as the first lesson of inde- 
pendence, they should practically be taught, by the 
example of dieir mother^ not to require that personal 
attendance, whlbh it is an insult toiiumanity to require 
when in hesdth; and instead of being led to assume airs 
(^conisequencev^a sense of their own weakness should 
first make them feil ^ natural equality of man. 

•'- • Wotistonecraft. 
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general object of study should be to furnish us 
xnih resources in adversity, with preservatives agunst 
wearisomeness and the passions, and to inspire us with 
a taste for every source of moral amusement. In ge« 
neral (Svery weUUorganized individual is endowed wilb 
a'propensity and aptitude to some particular scieBi^,or 
disicovers a talent of some kind or other. It is of 
ilDportance to find out this propensity, that it may be 
placed in action ; and we cannot succeed in this inqui- 
ry but by means of a very extensive and diversified 
plan of study. This is. precisely what I have done 
for my pupils. My plan included the living and dead 
languages, history, mythology, literatiure, natural his* 

tory, botany, chemistry, natural philosophy, geogra- 
phy, civil law^ drawing, architecture, the meic^ianical 
arts, and pharmacy. — Madame de Genlis^ 



The purpose of early instruction is not absolute. It 
is of less importance, generally speaking, that a child 
shqtuld acquire this or that species of knowledge, than 
that through the medium of instruction he should ac- 
quire habits of intellectual activity. It is not so much 
for the direct consideration of what he, learns, as that 
his mind must not be suffered to lie idle. The pre- 
ceptor, in this respect, is like the encloser of unculti* 
vated lands ; his first crops are not., valued for their 
intrinsic excellence, they are sown that the land may 
be brought into order. The springs of the mmd, 
like the joints of the body, are apt to grow stiff for 
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i^antof employment. Thej^ must be exercised in va- 
rious directions and with unabatiilg perseveranjce. In 
a word, the first lesson of a judicious education is 
^ Learn to think, to discriminate, to remember, to 
enquire.'' 

Is it necessary that a child should learn a thing be- 
fore it can have any idea of its value i It is probalje 
that there is no one thing that it is of jeminent impart- 
aace for a child to learn. The true object of juvenile 
education, is to provide against the age of five and 
twenty, a mind well regulated, active, and prepared 
to learn. Whatever will inspire habits of industry 
and observation, will aufficientiy answer this purpose. 
Is it not possible to find something that will fulfil these 
conditions, tlie benefit of wkich a-chiid shall under- 
stand, and the acquisition of which he may be taught 
to desire ? Study with desire is real activity, without 
desire it is but the semblance and mockeiy of activity. 
Let us not, in the eagerness of our haste to educate, 
forget all the jends of education. The most desirable 
mode of education therefore, in all instances where it 
Aould be found sufiiciently practicable, is that which 
is carefiiU that all the acquisitions of the pupil shaU 
be preceded and axxompanied by desire. 

The best motive to learn is a perception oC the va- 
lue of the thing to be learned. To study for ourselves 
is ' the true method of acquiring habits of activity. 
The horse that goes round in a mill, and the boy that 
is antdcipated, and led by the hand in all his acquhre* 
iieiits, are not active. Activity is a mental quality ; 
if therefore you would generate habits of activity, turn 
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tM boy Ibose ift t&d fieM^ of soittHtfe; :^ Let bim- «i4 
titore^€l¥€f ^di i^f. hiidielf. Without neftasing hh 
diffig^il3ft^ ydtt tf^ v^tiire l» biatW hifiti for ^m» 
fdtnlf VitiA fiillfef him to ^A faisiiftelf thtt qu^s^tian fadbrt 
he asks you, or in other words to ask the ^i9NmJ|iOR^ 
bdbS^ te te(!«4ves lli^i&if^rl^ J^l^ b« it : frbm 

f^^Pf^t^tir^yfetefti fa6i% bid dowft, to incfiesiM thticfillik 

ctiftt^idPi^dmh^ Nb/it i£m1ii)khefi^ih»hi«i^to 

fd\d^ 'iiltixy&ct is to produce indihudob i atidfd wi&* 

ia^' VeMpff m^eBtvmy bunhdif: %]$k It i9'^ «dei^ 
Qemj^i^ tlmS^ system to produce in tlte younger ivliiii 
t|¥ey «^ gi^Dwfi up to the stature tsf . men,, a loyoof li^ 
Ufmmti < The estabtiidhed riuxtei* of jeduc^itioxii ftro^ 
*dtk9^^ ilife oppo^itb effect, unless in a^.'lortunaito iiiwi 
Yfhx^ -by tb6 cd^ty of IJieir; prdgneak -add the ^tUMN 
If cnns they obtain^ perhaps escape frmn ^ geiteriil ja- 
flueiitb,' .But.m.the Toajority of jt^ftsefjiil^ mexatarf e^ 
pigx fihxv^ beoonmsi' ^ssoGtaCed withi t]^ &t(idie(si j wQ 
l^srsudd ; and it is .not: till after repealed idtnigglea t^t 
thdst^ things can 1% tendered the dbjeefto of Opr choiof^ 
Irhichlwerefijr so Umgia ttme.th^th^ibi^s Of ceoi^u^ 
alsnl Tlas is pdrtictilaHy unfoituHate, that we fit^o^ 
doiiqiler.'vitUi limch labour and jEijiplicatidn, the^^Q- 
cultics at the entrance of Uterature, and then shdi^d 
q^it 4^ li^h^n pferhaps^ but for this unfortunate asso^- 
i^tidf^i^ i^^dfiacles . Were ali smoothed, and the ijM 
pY^Vielti^nt to be. hiade, was attended through aH ii 
geqisradth. bdequiVboal dfitight. : ; 

. rfajthe tireatmeiit: of yotrthi. Jve abould.i|:K.id...<>ui 
snhids ihcis^ points, rfroth which we anay ^noeiye; thsiii 
fTB.' fehall viDot uitithately recede, and-, whenever they 
occur, to prescribe them with mildness of behaviour, 
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bat with £tiiaids» of decision, b 'i» Mt ^lecessary thtt 
n«o doing, we shoaid.treally subti^sact cUi^^ thing fiidtn 
the indej^eiKl^M^e of yoath. They shbuld, n& doubt^ 
lasn a large poition of independence ; it should bt 
Mttti^ed only v^ c^sen of extraorc&iary ^mergeiiey ; 
3Ut its boundaries should be blear, evident, and tti»« 
9qiiiicocaL It is not necessary that l&e some fooli^ 
Mdagogoeswe shonld tenaciou'sljr adhere to eyery 
Jong that we have once laid doWii, and prefer ^t 
aeaven dlonld perish rather tlum we should stanfd con* 
^ctexi of error. We should acknowledge ourselves. 
alliUe.; .we should admit no quackery and falae>aiis 
sf dignity and wisdom into oiir system of proceeding'; 
■re should ' retract unaffectedly and with* grace v when>i 
^▼er wc^^^Gnd that we have Men into mistdce. But 
RTC'shoidd rather shiin thsh invite' controversy in mat* 
:ers:tfaat will probably at last be decided by authority* 
rhus conducting ourselves, we dhdl generate no re- 
sentful passions in the breasts of our juniors. They; 
mm subimit themselves to our pereitiptory decisions in 
^ dame i^Nlrit, as they. submit to thevfews of inani« 
Bube necessity. ' ,: -r-. 

{^iAyoulit' liAicmld perhiq;»appef^ always superior to 
iosiyeaiik^ but yet with so graceful and 'easy a superi- 
)9ity V w Aever to produce any sensations but those of 
IMighiij " For this pqrpose it is not necessary that wa 
ttoiiliS '(ftteck tte dallies of youth. Nothing is of 
iMtese ef ect in our treisitmettt eidiiir of die young or 
litd'thaii '^* continual anxiety, an ever eager interfer. 
tooe with their conduct. Every human being should 
be permitted to act from himself, not only firom a 
piribciple of benevolence, not only fix)m a priuci^te 
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of justice, but because without this there can be: no 
truq improvement and excellence. But it is more 
necessary that we should tolerate the sallies of youth, 
than that we should foster them. In our own con- 
duct ;tO;wards, thepi, it is perhaps desirable: that we 
should always talk to them the language of good.aense, 
rind never} the jiirgon of the nursery ; that weahould 
be superior to t^e folly of adopting and repeating'their 
}itjtle .blunders ; that we should jMronounce ouk! iifords 
with accuracy and^ propriety, and not echo dieir im- 
perfect attempts, at ^pronunciation. . In. thus conduct, 
ingiourselves there is no need of any thing formal or 
mpnotonous. • We may be gay; we may be aflBsction- 
ate:;i our countenance may be dressed in smiles ; wq 
may stoop to their capacities % we may adapt ourselves 
to the quickness and mutability of their tempers/ We 
may do this; we may win the kindiiess of their hearts, 
at. the same time that we are lifting them to our km^ 
not: sinking ourseLves to theirsii 
. * Why b admonition ^o frequently unpalatable:? Not 
ao miioh, as Lord Shaftesbury has well ohtserred^ be- 
cause few people know how to take advice, as because 
adll fewer know how to give it,- The mcmitor usually 
assumes the tone of a master^ At this usurpation hu- 
man independence reasonaUy spurns. The Gounfe- 
napce composed to unusual gravity, and a pecufijir a(^ 
iemnity of voice ^tted to the occasion, carniQt )&il td 
revolt every one of an ingenuous temper. Why this 
parade ? this triumphal entry as if into a conquered 
province ? Why treat a moral or a practical truth in a 
is'ay so diflfcrent from truths of any other kind I 
One of the most consideralMc difficulties, that pre- 
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sent themselves in die execution of H plaii of domes^ 
tic education, relates to the degree of intercourse 
which is to be allowed to take place between children 
and servants. 

The panent and preceptor may be in the utmost de- 
gree prudent in their conduct and delicate in their 
treatment and communications ; but s^rants will in- 
eviiably counteract the salutary results. The judici- 
ous friends of our infancy may conduct themselves to- 
wards us with an even hand and a prudent rule ; but 
servants will be despotic and unreais<Kiable,andperhaps'« 
oftener jxtmipt to injurious indutgencies, mfiisiiig in- 
to the youthful bosom the passions of empire and com- 
numdt They will initiiate us in low maxims and coarse 
and vulgar modes of thinking. They will instruct us: 
in the practice of cunning and the arts of deceit They- 
will teach us to exhibit a studied countenance to those 
who preside over us, and to triumph in the success of 
our duplicity, as soon as they are withdrawn. They 
wilt make us the confidents of their vices. They 
will accustom us to the spectacle of fidsehood and 
imposture. They will terrify us with fidse ffears, 
threaten us with fictitious evils, and inspire us with 
cowardice and superstition. 

Such are the evils to be apprehended from an inter- ' 
course of children and servants. Yet how in domes- 
tic education is it to be prevented ? We cannot make 
bur children prisoners ? We have other concerns, and 
other business in human life, which must occasionally 
draw us off from attention to them. In fact it would 
be a strange perversion of the system of nature and the 
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wQirldj for the adutt to deyote thi^»aftlv€)s ^ « {ifiyc- 
tual attendance Qo .the young ; for the treoa jof ibc £»- 
test to be sacrificed, th^ their slips and their! o&flts 
may take their growth in the most advant^CDii&mJaai^ 
nen A reaoturoe £requeently exnidoyed in this case is 
for. parents tb cautioa their of&pring agaisttt Ae io* 
tercOUrse of menials, and expUcitty tett tflMm tlMit: idics 
company of servants is by no means a. fit jrelaUtica 
for the children of a fiunily. . 

We are afirfaid pf the improper , lessons which jOOT 
^children should ieam from our servants : what sort :of 
lesion is itthatjve teach theffi, when we k^ te ttefta 
such . language as thi^ ? It is a lesson of ifeternost v^ 

m 

sufferable insOle^oe and magisfieridl arist^orpcy tbit 
il is possible for any language .to .-coayey. We -teadi 
dfteibthat they are a precious 'apecies of erefitiu^ei^ 
tiiattettst not be touched too rud^y, and 4ih8t.«e to 
be fenced round and defended from the C(flitanon «c^ 
oidents of nature. We show them other htt9dtftn.aw« 
turesi whose limbs !Outwardly seem to bayebotiHifpriti- 
ed in the sai&e tbould, but upoii whom we tbi^ piro* 
per to fix a brand, and I attach a label' with 1Mb 4n* 
scription, ^^ Come not near me.!^^ In^e e^ubonWDt 
of our humanity, perhaps, w^ inform QW childiie^ 
that these creatures are to he tenderly trealjed, jl^at 
we must neither scratch nor bite them, and tha(t tpoi- 
sonousand degraded as they are, we must ra4(hcr aooth 
than aggmvate thcSr calamity. . This lesson Kd 6epa^ 
ration mixing with tk^i^unfojrmed notions of (ihildhood 

will almos.t necessarily jproduce the xnost injuriojW 

elFects, — Godwin* 
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The first thing to be considered with respect to edu- 
cation^ is the object of it. This appears to me to have 
been generally misunderstood. Education, in its 
largest sense, is a thing of great scope and extent. 
It includes the whole process by which a human being 
is formed to be what he is, in habits, principles, and 
cultivation of every kind. But of this a very small 
part is in the power even of the parent himself, a 
smaller still can be directed by purchased tuition of 
any kind. You engage for your child masters and 
tutors at large salaries, and you do well, for they 
are competent to instruct him ; they will give him the 
means, at least, of acquiring science and accomplish- 
ments ; but in the business of education, properly so 
called, they can do little for you. Do you ask then what 
will educate your son ? Your example will educate him; 
your conversation with your friends; the business he 
sees you transact ; the likings and dislikings you ex- 
press? these will educate him; the society you live in 
will educate him; your domestics will educate him; a- 
bove all, your rank and situation in life,yourhouse,your 
table, your pleasure grounds, y our hounds,arid your sta- 
bles will educate him. It is not in your power to with- 
draw hini from the continual influence of these things, 
except you were to withdraw yourself from them also. 
You speak of beginning the education of your son. The 
moment he was able to form an idea,his education was 
already begun ; the education of circumstances — in- 
sensible education — which, like insensible perspirati- 

on, is of more constant and powerful effect, and of infi- 
vot. I. T 
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nitely more consequence to the habit, than that which 
is direct and apparent. This education goes on at 
every instant of time ; it goes on like time ; you can 
neither stop nor turn its course. What these have a 
tendency to make y9ur child, that he will be. Maxims 
and documents are good precisely till they are tried, 
and no longer ; they will teach him to talk, and no. 
thing more. The circumstances in which your son 
is placed will be even more prevalent than your exam- 
ple ; and you have no right to expect bim to become 
what you yourself are, but by the same means. 

I do not mean to assert, that sentiments inculcated 

in education have no influence; they have much, 
though not the most ; but it is the sentiments we let 
drop occasionally ,the conversation they overhear when 
playing unnoticed in a corner of the room, which has 
an effect on children, and not what is addressed di- 
rectly to them in the tone of exhortation. ^If you 
would know precisely the effect these set discourses 
liave upbn your child, be pleased to reflect upon that 
which a discourse from the pulpit, which you have 
reason to think nverely professional, has upon you. 
Children have almost an intuitive discernment be- 
tween the maxims you bring forward for their use, and 
those by which you direct your own conduct. Be as 
cunning as you will, they are always more cunning 
than you. Every child knows whom his father and 
mother love and see . with pleasure, and whom they 
dislike ; for whom they think themselves obliged to 
set out their best plate and cliina ; whom they think 
itanlionour to visit, and upon whom they confer ho* 
nour by admitting them to their company, ** Respect 
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nothing so much as virtue, (says Eugenioto his son,) 
virtue and talents are the only grounds of distinction.'* 
The child presently has occasion to enquire why his 
fother pulls off his hat to some people, and not to 
others ; he is told, that outward respect must be pro- 
portioned to different stations of life ; this is a little 
difficult of comprehension ; however, by dint of ex- 
planation, he gets over it tolerably well. But he sees 
his father's house in the bustle and hurry of prepa- 
ration, common business laid aside, every body in 
movement, and unusual anxiety to please and to shine. 
Nobody is at leisure to receive his caresses, or attend 
to his questions, his lessons are interrupted, his hours 
deranged. At length a guest arrives. — It is my lord 
' — of whom he has heard you speak twenty timesi, 
as one of the most worthless characters upon earth. 
Your child, Eugenio, has received a lesson of edu- 
cation. Resume, if you will, your systems of mo- 
rality on the morrow, you will in vain attempt to 
eradicate it. *' You expect company, mamma; must 
I be dressed to-day ?'* ** No, it is only good Mrs. 
such-a-one." Your child has received a lesson of 
education, one which she well understands, and will 
long remember. You have sent your child to a pub- 
lic school ; but to secure his morals against the vice 
which you too justly apprehend abounds there, you 
have given him a private tutor, a man of strict morals 
and religion. He may help him to prepare his tasks^ 
but do you imagine it will be in his power to form 
his mind ? His school-fellows, the allowance you give 
him, the manners of the age, and of the place, will 
do that, and not the lectures which lie is oblv^^d.^.^ 
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hear. If these are different from what you yotlrsdf 
experienced, you must not be surprised to see him 
gradually recede from the principles, civil and reli- 
gious, which you hold^ and to break off from your 
connections, and to adopt manners different from your 
own. 

Education, it is often observed, is an expensive 
thing. It is so ; but the paying for lessons is the 
$ma^est part of the cost ; if you would go to the 
price of having your son a worthy man, you must be 
SQ yourself ; your friends, your servants, your com- 
pany ^lust'be all of that stamp. Suppose this to be 
the case, much is done ; but there will remain cir- 
Cumstaiices which, perhaps you cannot alter, that wUl 
still have effect. Do you wish him to love simplicity 2 
Would you be content to lay down your coach, to 
drop your title I Where is the parent who would dd 
this to educate his son ? You carry him to the work? 
shops of artizans, and show him different machines 
and febrics, to awaken his ingenuity. The necessity 
of getting his bread would awaken it much more cfc 
fectually- The single circumstance of having a lor-. 
tune to get, or a fortune to spend, will probably ope-i 
rate more strongly upon his mind, not only than your 
precepts, but even than your example. You wish your 
child to be modest and unassuming ; you are so, per- 
haps yourself, and you pay liberally a preceptor fiw 
giving him lessons of humility. You do not per- 
ceive, that the very circumstance of having a man 
of letters and accomplishments retained about his 
person, for his sole advantage, tends more forcibly to 
inspire him with an idea of self-conse(n|uence, than all 
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he lessons he can give him to repress it. JVby do n0t 
wu look sadj you rascal ? says the Undertaker to his 
nan, in the play of the Funeral ; / give you I kno%o 
lot hov) much money for looking sad^ and the more I 
'iveyouj the gladder I think you are. So will it be 
vrith the wealthy heir. The lectures that are given him 
»n condescension and affability only prove to him up- 
Mi how much higher ground he stands than those about 
lim ; and the very pains that are taken with his moral 
character wiU make him proud, l^ shbwing him how 
nuch he is the object of attention. You cannot help 
hese things. Your servants, out of fespect to yoji^ 
vill bear with his petulance ; your company out of 
espect to you will forbear to check his impatience ; 
jid you yourself, if he is clever, will repeat his obser- 
vations. 

What th6n is the reisult ? In the first • place that 
ire should contract our ideas of ddilcation, and ex- 
)ect no more from it than it is able to perform^ It 
:an give instruction* There will always be dn esseti-* 
ial difference between a human being cultivated and 
incultivated. Education can provide proper instruc* 
ors in the various arts and sciences, and portion out 
o the best advantage those precious hours of yontfc 
rhich never AviU return. It can likewise give, in a 
pneat degree, personal habits ; and eveji if these should 
iterwards give way, under the influence of cwitrary 
circumstances, your child will feel thie good effects of 
hem, lor the later and the less wHl he go into what 
s wrong. Let us also be assured, that the business of 
iducation, properly so called, is nbttransferrable. You 
nay engage musters to instruct your child in this or 
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the other accomplishment, but you must educate him 
jrourself. You not only ought to do it, but you must 
do it, whether you intend it or no. As education is a 
thing necessary for all : for the poor and for the rich, 
for the illiterate as well as for the learned ; providence 
has liot made it dependent upon systems, uncertsdn, 
operose, and difficult of investigation. It is not neces- 
sary, with Rousseau and Madame de Genlis, to devote 
to the education of one child, the talents and the time 
of a number 6f grown men ; to surround him with 
an artificial world; and to counteract, by maxims, the 
natural tendencies of the situation he is placed in in 
society. Every one has time to educate his child ; — 
the poor man educates him while working in his cot- 
tage; the man of business while employed in his 
counting-house- 
Do we see a father who is diligent in his pro- 
fession, domestic in his habits, whose house is the re- 
sort of well-informed intelligent people ; a mother,' 
whose time is usefully filled, whose attention to her 
duties secures esteem, and whose amiable manners at- 
tract affection ? Do not be solicitous, respectable 
couple, about the moral education of your offspring : 
do not be uneasy because you cannot surround them 
with the apparatus of books and systems ; or £mcy 
you must retire from the world to devote yourselves 
to their improvement. In your world they are brought 
up much better than they could be under any plan of 
factitious education which you could provide for them j 
they will imbibe affection from your caresses, taste 
from your conversation, urbanity from the commerce 
of ) onr society, and mutual love from your example. 
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Do not regret that you are not rich enough to provide 
tutors and governors, to watch his steps with sedulous 
and servile anxiety, and furnish him with maxims^ 
it is morally impossible he should act upon wh/sn 
grown up. Do not you see how seldom this over- 
culture produces its effect, and how many shining and 
excellent characters start up every day from the bosom 
of obscurity, with scarcely any care at all. 

Are children then to be neglected ? surely not : but 
having given them the instruction and accomplish- 
ments which their situation in life requires, let us re-- 
ject superfluous solicitude, and trust that their charac- 
ters will form themselves from the spontaneous influ- 
ence of good examples^ and circumstances, which im- 
pel them to useful action. — Barbauld. 



. It is of consequence to distinguish between slow and 
sluggish attention. Sometimes children appear stupid 
and heavy, when they are absolutely exhausted by too 
great efforts of attention ; at other times they have 
something like the same dulness of aspect, before they 
have any tiling to fatigue them, merely from their not 
having yet awakened themselves to business.. We 
must be certain of our pupil's state of mind before we 
proceed. If he be incapaciated from fatigue, let hint 
rest ; if he be tcxpid, rouse him with a rattling peel 
of thunder ; but be sure that you have not, as it has 
been said of Jupiter^ recourse to your thunder only , 
when you are in the wrong. Some preceptors scold . 
when they cannot explain^ and grow angry in propor- 
tion to the fatigue they see expressed in the counte- 
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nance of their unhappy pupils. If a timid cWld fore* 
sees that an explanation will probably end in a philip*' 
pic, he cannot fix his attention, he is anticipating the 
evil of anger, instead of listening to your demonstra- 
tions ; and he says " yes, yes ; I see, I know, I un- 
derstand,*' with trembling eagerness, whilst through 
the mist and confusion of his fears he can scarcely see 
or hear, much less understand any thing. If you mis- 
take the confiision and fatigue of terror, for inattention 
or indolence, and press your pupil to further exer- 
tions, you will confirm, instead of curing his stupictity^ 
You must diminish his fear before you can increase 
hb attention. With children who are thus, firom ti- 
mid anxiety to please, disposed to exert their faculties 
too much, it is obvious that no excitation should be 
used, but every playful, every affectionate means^ 
should be employed to dissipate their apprehensions. 

Abstraction, or the power of withdrawing the at- 
tention from all external objects, and concentrating 
it upon some particular set of ideas, we admire as one 
of the most difficult exercises of the philosopher. Yet 
we may surely educate children to this habit, as it 
perhaps depends entirely upon practice. When we 
are very much interested upon any subject, we attend 
to it exclusively, and without any effort we surmount 
all petty interposing interruptions. 

In the same manner children, by their eager looks, 
and their unaffected absence to all external cir- 
cumstances, show when they are thoroughly inter- 
ested by any story that is told with eloquence suited 
to their age. When we would teach them to atten4 
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in the midst of noise and ' interruptions, we should 
therefore begin by talking to them about things which 
we are sure will please them ; by degrees we may 
speak on less captii^ating subjects, when we perceive 
that the habit of beginning to listen with an e^^pecta- 
tion of pleasure is formed. 

Whenever a child happens to be intent upon any 
favourite amusement, or when he is reading any very 
entertaining book, we may increase the busy hum 
round him, we may make what bustle we please, he 
will probably continue attentive j it is useful there- 
fore to give him such amusements and such books 
when there is a noise or bustle in the room, because 
-then he will learn 'to disregard all interruptions ; and 
when this habit is formed, he may even read less amu- 
sing books in the same company, without being inter- 
rupted by the usual noises*. 

Great care should be .taken not to make qhildren 
attend to any one subject for so long a time together, 
as to compel them to relieve themselves by some awk- 
ward trick, such . as kicking the legs, swinging the 

* Besides the excellent methods here recommended for teaching 
'children this useful habit> their parents and all those engaged in their 
education should set them the example by pursuing their studies with- 
out appearing disturbed by the noise of the children » when playing in 
the same room. But if young people are required to be perfectly still 
and quiet whenever their parents or masters are reading or writing, 
they will naturally conclude that it is impossible for any one to abstract 
thidir attention from external objects. They will therefore expect the 
same degree of silence to be observed when they are taking their les- 
sons, and will consider any kind of interruption as a sofficieat excise 
for their carelestaess and inattention* £</. 
' VOL, I. U 
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head, 8tc. Bodily exercise should always follow that 
state -of rest in which the pupils ought to keep them- 
selves whilst they attend. 

Young people who have found by experience that 
-they cannot remember half of what is forced on their 
attention, become extremely diffident of their own ca^* 
pacities. With such timid tempers, we should ex- 
pect but little from each effort, but whatever is at- \ 
I tempted, should be certainly within their attainmenti 
and success will encourage the most timid humility. I 

Much care and judgment are necessary to culti- 
vate the disposition which infants show to exercise j 
their senses, so as neither to, suffer them to become ^ 
inddent and torpid from want of proper objects to oc- 
cupy their attention, nor yet to exhaust their senseshjr 
continual excitation. By ill-timed restraints or ^iju- 
dicious incitements, the nurse frequently renders the 
child obstinate or passionate. An in&nt should never . 
be interrupted in its operation: whilst it wishes to use 
■ its hands we should not be impatient to make it wdlk, 
'&c. When children are busily trying experiments 
uppn objects within their reach, we should not by 
way of saving them trouble, break the cour3e of their 
ideas and totally prevent them from acquiring kinow- 
ledge by their own experience. Without interrupt- 
ing a child in the moment of action, proper care might 
be taken, previously to remove out of its way those 
things that might really hurt it ; but this care should 
not teach the child cowardice. It is better that a chUd 
should tumble down, or bum its fingers, than that it 
should not learn the use of its limbs or senses. 

It has been the fashion of late to attempt teaching 
tivery thing to children in play; but this system cannot 
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bcJ pursued beyt)hd certain bounds, without many 
inconveniencies. The habit of being amused not only 
increases the desire for amusement, but it even lessens 
the relief for pleasure, so that the mind becomes 
passive and indolent, and a course of perpetually in- 
creasing stimulus is necessary to awaken attention. 
The truth is^ that useful knowledge cannot be. ob- 
tained without labour, that attention long continued 
is laborious, but that without this labour, nothing ex- 
cellent can b6 accomplished. Excite a child to at- 
tend in earnest for a short time, his mind will be 
less fatigued, and his understanding will be more im- 
pfroted, than if he had exerted but half the energy 
ttrice as long; the degree of' pain which be may 
have felt, will be amply and properly compensated by 
Us success ; this will hot be an' atbitrary variable re- 
wlard, but one within his owh power, and that can 
be ascertained by his own feelirigSi Here? is no die- 
ceit practised ; no illusion ; the same course of con- 
diict may be regttfariy pursued through the whole of 
his educatioici, and his confidence in his tutor will pro- 
gressively encrease. OA the contrary, if to entice hint 
. to ^6r the paths of knowledge, we strew them with 
flowers, how will he feel whto he must force his 
way through thorns and briars ? There is a mate*. 
rial diflGsrence between teaching children in play, and 
making learning a task ; in the one case we associate 
fiittitious pleasure, in the other factitious pain, with 
the object; both produce pernicious effects upon the 
temper, and retard the natural progress of the under- 
standing. 
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Children are often much injured by the foolish flat^ 
tery of friends, who wish by this means to please the 
parents. Parents should never let the fear of offend^ 
ing their friends make them neglect to put a stop to 
this or any other kind of improper conversntion. 
If they cannot succeed, they may find some employ- 
ment for their children, or send them at once into aam- 
ther room, and tell them plainly that they do so be- 
cause they have something to say . they do not wish 
them to hear, which is much better than to make false , 
excuses to get rid of their company,: or begin whis- 
pering and disputing in their presence. 

The association of ideas is generally very strong in 
young children, and their little fears -and dislikes often 
arise from small causes, wliich it is often* difficult to 
discover ; and many, of those fits of crying which ap- 
l^ear to ^ise solely firom ilUhtimotif are occasioned by 
association. When these are suffered to become ha-> 
bitual, tliey are extremely difficult to conquer : it is. 
therefore best to conquer them a$ soon as possible. 
If a child has, by any accident j been disposed to .cry 
at particular times in the day w ithout any obvious 
cause, we should at those hours engage his attention, 
occupy him, change the room he is in, or by any. 
new circumstance break his habits^ • It will require 
some penetration lo distinguish between involuntary- 
tears, and tears of caprice ; but even when children 
are really cross, it is not, whilst they are very young, 
prudent to let them wear out their ill-humour, as some 
people do, in total neglect. Children when they, are 
left to weep in solitude, often continue in woe a* con- 
siderable length of time, till they quite forget the 
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origmal' complaint, and they continue their convuU 
sive sobs and whining note of distress, purely from 
inability to stop themsdves . 

Thifs Imbits of ill-humour are contracted ; it is bet- 
ter by a little well-timed excitation to turn the course 
of a child's thoughts^ aiid to make him forget his 
trivial miseries. ^^ The tear forgot as soon as shed,'** 
is far better, than the peevish whine, or sullen lower- 
ing- broWy which proclaims the unconquered spirit of 
disco)itent. 

Obedience has often been called the virtue of child- 
hood. How far it is entitled to the name of virtue, 
we need not at present stop to examine ; obedience is 
expected from children, long before they can reason 
upon the justice of, our commands; consequently it 
must be taught as a habit. By associating pleasure . 
with those things which we first desire children to doj^ 
we should make them necessarily like to- obey ; on the 
contrary, if we begin by orderuig them to do what is 
difficult and disagreeable to them, they must djislike • 
obedience. Bid a hungry boy eat applcrpie, desire > 
hiiti to go to bed when you see him. yawn with fa- 
tigue, . and by such seaspnat^le commands, you will 
soon form associations of pleasure, in his mind with 
thai -voice and tone of authority. This tone should. 
never be threatening or alarming ; it should be gentle, 
but decided. Whenever it becomes necessary that a 
(^Id should do what he, feels disagreeable, . it is better 
to make him subinit at . once tp necessity, than to 
create any doubt.or. stru^le in his mind, by leavinj^ 
him a possibility of,, resistance. If you entreat, you 
give the child an idea that he has it in his power to vc- 
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fuse you ; if you command, and he doed not instantly 
obey, you hazard your authorit}% Do not therefore 
use the absolute tone, till the habit of obedience is 
well established iti the child's mind. When your 
commands have been regularly repeated, and a child 
finds their is no bope of evading them, they will, even* 
in new circumstances, have the power of Goii^|>eUiAg 
obedience. 

Whenever we desire a child to do any thing, we 
should be perfeftly certain, not only that it is a thing 
which he is capable of doing, but also that it is 
something we can, in case it comes to that Hltiraate ' 
argument, force him to do. 

You cannot oblige a child to stand up if he has a^ 
mand to sit do^vn ; or to walk if he does not 6h«se to 
exert his muscles for that purpose ; but you c^ abso^ 
Iwtely prevent him from touching any thitig you hlive 
desired him not to meddle with-, by yoiii-' superior 
strength/ It i» best then to begiti with prbhibitions, 
aftd wWi such prohibitions as you can and will steadily 
persevere to ■ erfoiroe ; hut as even the enforcing the 
observance ofat vtoiety of pfbhibitions will' require 
conStint unremitting attention^ it will, for yowr/owtt 
stike,be most prudei^'to issue ^s- few edicts as]pos6ible, 
and t6be sparing- in the use of the imperative mood. 
It will cost you much less trouble tO'^arrange things soi 
that children cannot do mischief^^'thto to trust to the 
use of laws. Thtis: it i$ easier to remove cdxina-' or 
lidctures out of the reach of a child, than to be con- 
iitantly telling him not to touch them. 

Rousseau has formed a false idea of the pleasures of' 
liberty with regard to children. Children* hare* not 
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our abstract ideas of the pleasures of liberty, they do 
&bt until they have suffered from ilUjudged restraints, 
feel any strong desire to exercise what we call free 
will : liberty is with them the liberty of doing certain 
specific things which they have found to be agreeable ; 
liberty is not the general idea of Pleasure in doing 
whatever they fFill to do. 

The gratification of the senses, and the desire of 
bodily exercise ought never to be unnecessarily re- 
strained. Our pupils should distinctly perceive that 
we wish to make them happy, and every instance, in 
which they discover that obedience has really made 
them happier, will be more in our &vour, than all the 
lectures we could preach. Children who have expe- 
rienced that submission to the will of others,has con- 
stantly madie them unhappy, will necessarily, by rea- 
scming inversely, ima^e that felicity consists in fol- 
lowing th^ir own free wiH. 

Children are often confirmed in- faults by the impru- 
dent custom that some parents have, of settling early 
in life, t^iat such a disposition is natural to such a 
<^ld, -that cunning perhaps is the characteristic of one, 
and caprice of another. This general odium oppresses 
and dispirits : and such children think it in vain to 
strive against nature, particularly as they do not clear- 
ly understand what is meant by nature. 

The ima^nations of children should not be filled 
ivith prospects of future enjoyments. The mind of 
a child who is constantly looking forward to some new 
toy, or some reward, is never at peace. As soon as 
,he awakes an the moming,he recollects some promised 
blessing, and till the happy moment arrives^ he \a 
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wretched in impatience : at breakfast he is to be bles« 
sed with some new toy, and when tired of that^.he is 
to be blessed with some sweet pudding at dinner, or 
with sitting up half an hour later at night than his: usu- 
al bed-time. Endeavour to find some occupation to 
amuse him, you will not easily succeed, for he will 
still anticipate what you are going to say or do by 
" What will come pext.'* — Edgeworth. 



There is a custom among teachers, which is not 
more right for being common ; they are apt to bestow 
!an undue proportion of pains on children of the best 
capacity, as if only geniuses were worthy of attention. 
They should reflect that in moderate talents carefully 
cultivated, we are perhaps to look for the chief happi- 
ness and virtue of society. And when a mother feels 
disposed to repine, that her &mily is not likely to ex- 
hibit a group of future wits and growing beauties, let 
her console herself by looking abroad into the world, 
where she will quickly perceive that the monopoly 
of happiness is not engrossed by beauty, nor that of 
virtue by genius. A girl who has docility will sel- 
dom be found to want understanding sufficient for all 
the purposes of a useful, a happy, and a pious life. 
And it is wrong for parents to set out with too san- 
guine dependence on the figure their children are to 
make in life, as it is unreasonable to be discouraged at 
every disappointment. 

While due praise ought not to be withholden from 
the improved methods of communicating the ele- 
nients of knowledge, yet is there not some danger 
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that our very advantages may lead us into error, by caus- 
ing us to repose so confidently on the multiplied helps 
which &cilitate the entrance into learning, as to render 
our pupils superficial, through the very facility of ac« 
qifirement. Where so much is doneforthem, may they 
not be led to do too litde for themselves ? and besides 
that exertion may slacken for want of a spur, may there 
not be a moral disadvantage in possessing them with 
the notion, that learning may be acquired without di- 
ligence and without labour ? 

I^arents should accustom their children to pass at 
once from serious. business, to active and animated re- 
creation : they should carefully preserve them firom 
those long and torpid intervals between both, that lan- 
guid indolence and spiritless trifling, which wears out 
such large portions of life in both young and old* 



The following passage is taken from " Fellovics^ 
Picture of Christian Philosophy J^'^ 

The strange antipathies, hallucinations, or false and 
. preposterous combinations of ideas, which we may 
frequently observe among our fellow-creatures, seem 
for the most part to be the result of early associa- 
tions. When sensations of a very lively nature have 
once been felt in the sensorium, their influence is 
likely to remain ; and reason often in vain attempts 
to abate it. In this case, reason is usuallv found a 
feeble adversary to sensation. In childhood the power 
of sensation is stronger than that of reason ; but as 
reason gradually unfolds its energies, the power of 
sensation becomes less, that ofreasotvgcc:SL\.^T\ ^Tw^^X. 
roL, /. X 
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in those particular instances, in which sensation^ aid* 
ed by the adventitious force of some extraordinary in- 
cidental impressions, gains an ascendant over the rea* 
son, from which the latter can never afterwards ac- 
complish its deliverance. Thus, when young people 
have been frightened, through the folly of their mo- 
thers or their nurses, by the terrific tales of appari- 
tions, and have by this means had the sensation of 
fear powerfully excited, they can seldom, as they grow 
up, break the spell of those terrible illusions. The 
sensation of terror, strong and over-bearing, palsies 
the exertions of the reason, and produces, under par- 
ticular circumstances, a deplorable state of mental im- 
becility, which precludes the power of counteracting 
the hallucinations of the fancy by the energy of in- 
tellect. How does fancy make fools of us all ! Even 
the aspiring genius of philosophy has been some- 
times crushed into cowardice by its vain and illusory 
sliadows. 

We are liable to be ruled by the influence of inci- 
dents and impressions which we have forgotten ; or, 
in other words, sensations are subject to revival by as- 
sociation, when the causes which first produced them 
are remembered no longer. Who then, can calculate 
the power of incidental impressions ? And how stu- 
dious ought those who have the pare of children to 
be, that no impressions be made on their minds, 
which, as the very sagacious author of Zoonomia has 
observed, may bias their affections, or mislead their 
judgment to the end of their lives. See Zoonom, ii. 
386. Education, as far as it respects the formation 
of habits, cannot be begun too early. Habits which 
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beget peevish and unsociable tempers, and which tend 
to moral depravity by being associated with malevo- 
lence, are probably often formed, by the mismanage- 
ment of mothers and nurses, in the first period of 
childhood. At that period the faculty of association 
is most alive and vigorous ; and according to its pe- 
culiar determination, usually influences the temper 
and the character of man to the last of his days. 

How many useful lessons might the preceptors of 
youth learn from meditating deeply on the power and 
influence of early associations ! How subservient 
might they render them to the cause of science and of 
benevolence ! The evil effects of early impressions 
are readily seen; but a wise system of education would 
counteract the bad, and promote the good. We 
should be particularly solicitous to ingraft into the 
heart, while it is yet incorrupt and innocent, habits of 
benevolence^ which might readily be affected, by 
taking advantage of little incidents and casual occur, 
rences, to connect the practice of benevolence with the 
vivacity of pleasurable sensation ; and which would 
be subject to revival by association, when the incidents 
which first excited it were forgotten. Were plea- 
surable feelings connected with the idea of benevo- 
lence, at a very early period, and before the love of 
sensual or selfish pleasure had made very deep impres- 
sion on the heart, so as to counteract the growth of 
the amiable sympathies, the affections wvuld receive 
a forcible and originally -virtuous bias^whicb tJbe/u- 
ture intercourse withy or experience of the ordinary 
selfishness of mankind might modify^ but would ne^ 
%er destroy. — More^ 
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The more you can teach your pupil by coiFversfl- 
tion instead of books, the better, as it generally makes 
a deeper impression. If we compare books to the 
rays of the sun, conversation will be those rays con- 
Verged to a focus. Another advantage arising from 
this mode of instruction is, that it may be given in the 
open air ; and I am milch in doubt, whether, from the 
intimate connexion between the mind and body, the 
exercise of the limbs may not contribute, at least in 
our earlier years, to keep up the proper tone and vi- 
gour of the mental faculty. The many long hours of 
sedentary toil consumed by boys at school can hardly 

find an advocate in the friend of nature and of youth. 

Northmore. 



A parent who feels a tender affection for his. chil- 
dren should make them acquainted with the dangers 
that threaten us, and ask them, how they would ward 
them oflF, or how they would extricate themselves^ 
He should not content himself with this : he should 
give them practical instructions, and teach his chil- 
dren to act, as if the danger and inconvenience were 
?eally present.. 

Thus at the alarm of fire we start from our sleeps 
tremble with fear, and know not what to do. The 
only way of preventing this is, to anticipate such 
a danger, lay down a proper plan of proceeding, and 
frequently act it over, as if it really happened* A 
cautious parent, therefore, will often converse with 
his children on this fearful event, render it familiar to 
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their minds, instruct them what first they ought to do, 
how to provide for their own security, what they 
should endeavour to save, &c. according to the local 
circumstances of his bouse and family; and the im* 
minenceofthe danger. 

But verbal instructions are not sujficient; — ^diis bu« 
siness requires active practice. Accordingly, I woula 
sometimes rouse my children from their sleep at mid- 
night, and let them perform every thing requisite in 
case of a real fire. This may seem hard ; but is it 
not in reality a£fectionate care ? Can it be expected 
that children should act properly in such an emergen^ 

cy, unless they be in some degree prepared for it ? 

German. 



During the first five or six years of life all scholastic 
tuition is not only useless but hurtful ; while these at- 
tempts at premature acquirements incontestably evince 
that the guardians guihy of such firivolities are by no 
means acquainted with human nature. Hence I ven- 
ture to term it a positive crime against Nature, when 
conceited pedagogues or ignorant parents determine 
upon giving their children an early and learned edu- 
cation. I cannot without emotions of pity behold 
the wretched pride of those who aim at producing 
liter^y prodigies in their tender offspring, in order to 
boast of them in the company of their friends during 
tlie exhibition of acquirements, which are but loosely 
connected in the tortured recesses of the memory • 
Such a scene afiects my organs of sight and hearing 
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in a manner similar to that which is frequently the 
consequence of an overloaded stomach. But the ill- 
fated child is 'nevertheless burthened with fulsome 
praise, on account of its astonishing abilities ; so that 
independently of the mischief done to its constitution, 
a sure foundation is laid for pride and vanity : thus 
the art of corrupting both mind and body appears to 
have been reduced to a system. 

The power of reflection is by such preposterous 
trials exerted at the expense of health, digestion is 
necessarily impaired, and the body is deprived of the 
most essential particles of nutriment : hence arise vi- 
tiated humours, excessive mental and corporeal debi- 
lity, and all the bad consequences resulting from such 
a preternatural state. Thus, I have had frequent ob- 
portunities of remarking, that the health of young 
people becomes obviously affected : they impercepti- 
bly lose their usual appetite, and consequently expe- 
rience a reduction of muscular strength : they are also 
deprived of that peculiar juvenile sprightliness which 
no philosophy can replace, and acquire a prematurely 
grave countenance, such as is characteristic of chil- 
dren educated according to this absurd plan. 

But it will be asked, whether such children as dis- 
play a peculiar capacity for learning, and a propen- 
sity to reflect upon subjects of inquiry, ought not to 
be sent to school, and habituated to exercises of the 
memory at an earlier age than others, because 
they find no difficulty in their tasks. Consistently 
with my ideas, I cannot but answer in the negative : 
though it should be asserted, that such a child may in 
n short time acquire great literary attainments. Nay, 
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the very opposite plan ought to be pursued ; for that 
early maturity of the mind certainly borders on dis- 
ease. Hence it would be more prudent to check so 
forward a pupil with judgment, abridge his school- 
hours, and employ him more with bodily than men- 
tal exercise. A boy of this description should be 
encouraged in manual labour, a girl in knittings sew- 
ing, or, which is still better, in similar pursuits as 
her brother ; because I cannot persuade myself, that 
any distinction between the sexes is, at this period of 
their lives, founded on reason. 

Perhaps it would be more advisable to make no 
positive attempts at cultivating the senses and under- 
standing of children previous to the fourth year of 
their age. Instead of exciting their desire of know- 
ledge, aijid teaching them a variety of new things, 
they might be amused by playing in company with 
others of a similar age, and their questions should be 
either simply answered, or, if improper^ evaded by 
changing the subject. Let them rejoice in their ex- 
istence, without troubling their memory ; for, by im- 
proving and fortifying the body as the organ of the 
mind, we may the better prepare them for their fu- 
ture intellectual attainments. 

It is seriously to be lamented, that erudition from 
books is inculcated at so early a period of life, that on 
every subject of knowledge the human mind receives 
a foreign impression, that we learn more by heart 
than by original reflection, and generally believe on 
the assertion of others, what should be admitted only 
in consequence of previous self- conviction : thus we 
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gacrifice the (Miginality of character at the shrine of 
authority. 

' For these reasons nurses ought not to be suffered to 
supply children with answers to questions addressed 
to them by otl^rs. Jf they are unable to give a per- 
tinent rqjly , or at least an answer conftMmable to their 
eWn ideas, it would be more -ptxyp&r for them to re-, 
main silent ; fw all tnechianical prattling serves no use- 
ful purpose. Children frequently consider things in 
a light very different from that in which they appear 
to adults ; and their notions are sometimes truly ludi* 
crous : yet, these being their peculiar ideas, we have 
no right to substitute our own. — Struve. 



Many parents feel an invincible desire to improve 
the infantine mind at an age, when such attempts can- 
not be realized without producing consequences felt 
by the child during the whole of its life ; they are 
anxious to exhibit the progress made by fi)rward chil- 
dren in reading, in history, geography, aritlmietic, &c. 
not considering that every premature exertion is at- 
tended with the most dangerous effects. Thus the 
access of the fluids towards the head is promoted, 
premature irritability of the whole nervous system 
and a tendency to spasmodic strictures are thereby 
occasioned, digestion is likewise impaired, or render- 
ed weak and inactive for life, aijd, lastly, eariy con- 
sumption, or dropsy of the head, terminates the cala- 
mitous scene. — Dr. Willich. 
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Extract from Dr. Curriers Life of Burns. 

That the bent of every man's mind should be fol- 
lowed in his education and in his destination in life, is 
9 maxim which has been often repeated, but which 
cannot be admitted without many restrictions. , It 
may be generally true when applied to weak minds, 
, which being capable of little, must be encouraged and 
strengthened in the feeble impulses by which that little 
is produced* But where indulgent nature has bestow- 
ed her gifts with a liberal hand, the very reverse of this 
maxim ought frequently to be the rule of conduct. 
In minds of a higher order, the object of instructiqn 
and of discipline is very often to restrain, rather than 
to impel ; to curb the impulses of imagination, so that 
the passions also may be kept under controul. Hence 
the advantages, even in a moral point of view, of 
studies of a severer nature, which, while they inform 
the understanding, employ the volition, that regulating 
power of the mind, which like all other faculties is 
strengthened by exercise, and on the superiority of 
which, virtue, happiness, and honourable fame, are 
wholly dependent. 

Hence also the advantage of regular and constant 
application, which aids the voluntary power by the 
production of habits, so necessary to the support of 
.order and virtue, and so difficult to be formed in the 
temperament of genius. 

, The man who is so endowed and so regulated, may 
pursue his course with confidence in almost any of the 
yar k>us walks of life, which choice or accident shall 

ppen to him ; and provided he employs the talents he 
', Vql. !♦ . Y 
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has cultivatecl, may hope for sucU imperfect happmess 
and such limited success, as are reasonably to be ex- 
pected from human exertions. 

If these observations be founded In truth, they xMf 
lead to practical consequences of some importaiioe. 
It has been too much the custom to consider the pes<« 
session of poetical talents, as excluding the possibility 
of application to the severer branches of study, and as 
hi some degree incapacitating the possessor from at- 
taining those habits, and from bestowing that attention 
which are necessary to success in the details of busi- 
ness, and in the engagements of ^tive life. It has 
been common for persons conscious of such talents, to 
look with a sort of disdain on other kinds of intellectual 
excellence, and to consider themselves as in some de- 
gree absolved from those rules of prudence by which 
humbler minds are restricted. They are too much 
disposed to abandon themselves to their own sensati-' 
oris, and to suflfer life to pass away without regular ex- 
ertion or settled purpose. 

But though men of genius are genemlly prone te 
indolence, with them indolence and unhappineBs are 
in a more especial manner allied*. The unbidden 
splendours of imagination may indeed at times ilrradiete 
the gloom which inactivity produces ; but such- visi-* 
6ns, though bg-ight^ are transient^ and serve to castthq 
realities of life into deeper shade* In bestowing great 
talents nature seems very generally to have iii^po^ed 
on the possessor the necessity of exertion if he would 
escape wretchedness. Better for him than sloth, toils 
the most painful, or adventores the most hazardous. 
Happier to him than idleness, we»e the condition of 
the peasantj earning witliinc^ss5caX\^oux\vv^'4<Satity 
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food ; or thsit of the sailor, ' ihough hanging on the 
yard-arm, and wrestling with the hurricane. 



While we contemplate with considerable pleasure 
the improvements that have taken place in the con- 
duct of domestic education, while we see parehts 
anxious to guard their tender offspring from the bane- 
ful mfluence of bad precepts and bad examples, how 
sincerely must T^e lament, that their labours are so of- 
ten undermined by the secret influence of ignorant. or 
unprincipled domei^tics« That this too frequently oc« 
curs is universally acknowledged, but no good plan 
has hitherto been suggested, by whith the evil can 
be entirely obviated. 

Some modern writers have recommended that chil- 
dren should be forbidden ever tb speak to servants, 
Mid would have houses so constructed that t3iey might 
sever casually meet ; but this is practicable only in 
c^ulent families, and would certainly inspire children 
with the most insufferable pride, which would lead 
ihem to treat their inferiours with haughtiness and con*- 
tempt. 

Prohibitions, by exciting curiosity, encfease the 
mischidf they are intended to prevent. 

« He thankM her care, yet day by day 

** His bosom burn'd to disobey, 

^« And cyery time the well he saw^ 

** Scorn'd in his heart the foolish law ; 

** Near and more near each day he drew* 

" And long'd to try the dangerous view.*' Gay, 
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Thus would the child be drawn into a clandestine 
intercourse with the servants, and at length with rea- 
son exclaim, 

<' I ne'er had been in this condition, 
" But for my mother's prohibition/' 

In most families it is perhaps impossible to preyent 
children from occasionally mixing with the domestics*. 
Let us content ourselves therefore with inquiring how 
the purity of their morals may be most effectually 
preserved ; nor should we fear their acquiring vulgar^ 
language or speaking bad grammar, since these habits 

^ are easily corrected, when they quit the nursery smd 
become constant inmates of the parlour. 

That " law is the mother of crimes'* is perhaps in 
no instance more true, than in regard to children and 
servants. Instead therefore of enacting a nunliber of 
laws whidi will be either forgotten or disregarded, is 
it not preferable to make few, or if possible no laws, 
that neither children nor servants may be tempted ta 
break them ? The principal evil to be apprehended 
in suffering children to associate with servants is, that 
they may learn lying, deceit, and secrecy, through the 
endeavours of the latter, to win their affections by in- 
dulging them in things forbidden by the parents. 
Where children are healthy, therefore, I would ad- 
vise parents to make no prohibitions with regard to 
food, these rules being seldom strictly adhered to ; 

^ nor* would it be a great evil, were a child sonietimes 
made sick by the imprudence of his nursery-maid, as 
this would probably render him cautious not to eat 
too much another time. 
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Attention to diet b undoubtedly of the greatest im* 
portance in sickness, on which account in critical ca« 
ses mothers should scarcely leave their children a mo- 
ment while awake, unless some careful friend remain 
in the room. 

Children however should undoubtedly be as much 
as possible with their parents, whose society tliey, 
will prefer to any pther, if not unreasonably re- 
strained. But since there are many occasions, when 
little children must necessarily be left in the care of a 
nursery-maid; it is very desirable she should be fond 
of them and treat them kindly, which cannot be ex-» 
pected where the unnatural distinctions above alluded 
to are established. 

• These observations are chiefly applicable to chil- 
dren under ten years of age, for as they grow older, 
if accustomed to associate with intelligent and well- 
bred people, they will generally prefer such society 
to that of their inferiours. Should they however dis- 
cover a taste for gossipping with the servants, it Aay 
then be necessary for the parents to enter into an ex- 
plapation on the subject, and tell them that society be- 
ing divided into different classes, it is proper to asso- 
ciate with those who have received a similar educa- 
tion with ourselves, rather than with those who are 
either very much below, or very much above us, 
though they may all be equally good characters. 

Parents should also be careful to set their children 
a good example by treating their servants with at- 
tention and kindness, but should avoid femiliarity of 
manner when speaking to them, and as children 
generally imitate those with whom they \)ass tao^t c/C 
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their time, this conduct will make a deeper inkpres- 
sionthan any regular instruction on the subject. . •"' 

When children are five or six years old they usudly 
grow tired of playing all day ; and when they ^m^ 
not be amused out of doors, saunter about for want 
of some active pursuit. This shows thait it is time to 
ipve them some regular employment, that inay oc- 
cupy them part of every day. At first, however, they 
should not be confined above half an hour at -a- time, 
till by degrees habits of industry will be formed, -and 
Ihey will feel tliemselves so much happier for haviiig 
the day regularly divided between business arid T^jf; 
that they will even dread the idea of a holiday. * 

Children may soon be brought to spend two or three 
half hours every day at business; but their time should 
not be wholly taken up in learning to read^ lest they" 
be set against it. Girls should be taught needle- work, 
and boys may make stay-laces or cabbage-nets, whflc 
too young to draw cwr write. There appears to be a: 
great degree of injustice in suffering boys to play about 
while their poor sisters are confined to needle- work, 
and as there should be as much equality ais possible 
kept up between brothers and sisters, their hours of 
recreation should be the same. 

Where children are uncommonly slow of apprehen* 
sion, and there is reason to fear a defect in theTr Intel- 
lects, they should not be required to apply long toge-* 
ther to study. Parents should be contented merely to 
teach them reading, writing, common arithmetic, a 
little geography, (and needle- work if girls,) Avithout 
attempting any foreign language, grammar, history, » 



f 
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the arts and sciences. If their stupidity be owing to 
indolence and want of application, they will perhaps 
inproye themselves by their own exertions, when they 
grow up and feel their deficiency ; but if it arise from 
a real want of capacity, they will never make any 
progress in learning, and all the pains you take to 
instill it into them will not only be thrown away, but 
r there is a danger that it may perplex their minds and 
destroy what little common-sense they possess. At 
all events cultivate in them habits of industry and ac- 
tivity, if it be only by employing them in knitting, 
[ netting, making stay-laces, or spinning, and by de- 
grees you may perhaps persuade them to apply to 
\ ' other objects. 

; . If they are incapable of learning foreign languages, 
. k is needless to puzzle them with English grammar, 
r but they may be taught to write and spell tolerably 
correct by writing from dictation, after which the spell- 
i ing may be corrected, and the faults explained to them. 
Young people should not be too narrowly watched, 
but be^ occasionally suffered to consider themselves 
as free agents, and try the strength of their own pow- 
j ers : if they sometimes fall into errors, this will teach 
I thein; humility with respect to themselves and can- 
I dour toward others. 

I The following passage from Mrs. Radcliffe^s Ro- 
manee of the Forest^ contains so excellent a lesson to 
\ all parents on this subject, that I shall extract it for the 
f benefit of those who may not have met with it before. — 
I ** It was the happiness of La Luc to see his children 
** happy, and in one of his excursions to Geneva he 
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bought Clara a lute. She received it with much 
gratitude, and having learned one air, she hastened to 
her favourite acsdas and played it again and agaiti^ 
*' till she forgot every thing besides. Her little do* 
** mestic duties, her books, her drawing, even the hour 
" which her father dedicated to her improvement, 
** even this hour passed unheeded by ; La Luc suffered 
*"* it to pass. Madame was displeased that her niece 
^ neglected her domestic duties, and wished to reprove 
** her, but La Luc begged she would be silent * Let 
^' experience teach her her error,' said he, * precept 
*• seldom brings conviction to young minds:* Madame 
objected that experience was a slow teacher^ ' It is 
a sure one,' replied La Luc, * and it is not un- 
** frequently the quickest of all teachers : when it can- 
** not lead us into serious evil, it is well to trust it.* 
^ The second day passed with Clara as the first, and 
"** the third as the second. She could now play seve- 
^* ral tunes ; she came to tier father and repeated what 
** she had learned^ 

. *' At supper the creain was not dressed, and there 
*' was no fruit on the table. La Luc enquired the rea- 
** son; Clara recollected it and blushed. She observed 
*^ that her brother was absent, but nothing was said, 
** Towards the conclusion of the repasthe appeared; his 
** countenance expressed unusual satisfaction, but he 
•* seated himself in silence. Clara inquired whatteid de- 
** tained him from supper,and learned that he had been 
" to visit a sick family in the neighbourhood, with the 
*^ weekly allowance which her father gave him. La 
*' Luc had entrusted the care of this family tohisdaugh* 
** ter^ and it was her duty to have carried them this 
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** little allowance on the preceeding day, but she had 
" forgotten every thing but her music. 

•* ' How did you find the woman ?' said La Luc : 
♦' * Worse Sir,^ replied his son ; * for her medicines 
*' had not been regularly given, and the children had 
** had little or no food to-day •* Clara was shocked ; 
*' ' no food to-day !* said she to herself, * and I have 
•' been playing all day on my lute !' Her fether did not 
*' seem to observe her emotion, but turned to his so^i, 
** ' I left her better,' said the latter, * the medicines I 
*' carried eased her pain, and I had the pleasure to sec 
*' her children make a joyful supper.' 

" Clara perhaps for the first time in her life envied 
" him his pleasure ; her heart was ftjll, and she sat si- 
** lent. * No food to-day,' thought she ! She retired 
** pensive to her chamber. The sweet serenity with 
** which she usually went to rest was vanished, for she 
could no longerreflecton the past day with satisfaction, 
* What a pity,' said she, ' that what is so pleasant 
" should be the cause of so much pain ; this lute is my 
** delight and my torment.' This reflection occasioned 
** her much internal debate; but before she could come 
*' to any resolution upon the point, she fell asleep. 

" She awoke very early in the morning, and impa- 
** tiently watched the progress of the dawn. The sun 
" at length appearing, she arose, and determining to 
** make full atonement for the former neglect, hastened 
to the cottage. When she returned, her counte* 
nance had resumed its usual serenity. She resolved 
** however not to touch her lute to-day. 

" She attended her father in the library at the usual 
** hour,and learned from his discourse with her brother 
*' on what had been read the two pTeee<5L\tv^^"a.^^^ ^^ 
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*' she had lost much entertaining knowjedge. She re- 
*' quested her father would inform her what the con- 
** versation alluded to ; but he calmly replied, that she 
*' had preferred another amusement at the time when 
** the subject was discussed,and must therefore content 
*' herself with ignorance. * You would reap the re- 
** wards of study from the amusements of idleness,'said 
•* he ; * learn to be reasonable — do not expect to unite j 
*' inconsistencies.' 

** Clara felt the justness of this rebuke, andremem- 
" beredher lute. ' What mischief has it occasioned/ 
*^ sighed she ! * Yes, I am determined not to touch it 
•' at all this day- I will prove that I am able to con- 
^* troul my inclinations, when I see it necessary so to 
*' do.' Thus resolving she applied herself to study 
** with more than usual assiduity, 

" She adhered to her resolution, and towards the 
*' close of day went into the garden to amuse herself. 
*' The evening was still and uncommonly beautiful.No- 
*' thing was heard but the faint shivering of the leaves 
" and the distant murmurs of the torrents that rolled 
*^ among the cliffs. As she saw the last rays of light 
*' gleam upon the water, whose surface was not curled 
** by the lightest breeze, she sighed, *Oh! howen- 
V chanting would be the sound of my lute at this mo- 
" ment, on this spot, and when every thing is so still 
" around me ! ' 

*' The temptation was too powerful for the resolution 
" of Clara ; she ran to the chateau, returned with the 
*' instrument tp her dear acaias, and beneath the shade 
** continued to play till the surrounding objects faded 
** in darkness from her sight. But the moon arose, and 
" shedding a trembling lustre on the lake made the 
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** scene more captivating than ever. It was impossible 
** to quit so delightful a spot : Clara was perfectly en- 
" chanted : no ! nothing was ever so delightful as to 
^ play on the lute beneath her acaias on the margin of 
** the lake by moon-light. When she returned to the 
" chateau,8uppcr was over. La Luc had observed Cla- 
** ra and would not suffer her to be interrupted. When 
" the enthusiasm of the hour was passed,she recollect- 
** ed that she had broken her resolution, and the rcflec- 
** tion gave her pain« * I prided myself on controuling 
^* my inclinations,' said she, * and I have weakly yield- 
" ed to their direction. But what evil have I incurred 
" by indulging them this evening ? I have neglected 
•* no duty, for I had none to perform. Of what then 
** have I to accuse myself ? It would have been absiu*d 
^' to have kept my resolution and denied myself a plea- 
*' sure, when there appeared no reason for this self-de- 
*' nial.' 

** She paused^not quite satisfied with this reasoning. 
"*' Suddenly resuming her inquiry , * but how,' said she, 
^* ' am I certain that I should have resisted my incli- 
•** nations if there had been a reason for opposing them? 
"** If the poor family whom I neglected yesterday had 
^ been unsupplied to-day , I fear I should again have for- 
•* gotten them, while I played on my lute on the banks 
** of the lake.' She then recollected all that her father 
" had at different times said on the subject of self- 
command, and she felt some pain. * No,' said she, 
' if I do not consider that to preserve a resolution, 
** which I have once solemnly formed, is a sufficient 
•* reason to controul my inclinations, I fear no other 
** motive would long restrain me.' I seriously deter- 
^^ mined not to touch my lute the whole day,and I have 
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** broken my resolution. To-morrow perhaps I may 
** be tempted to neglect some duty, for I have di&co^ 
" vered that I cannot rely on my prudence* Since I 
** cannot conquer temptation, I will fly from it.^" Oft 
" the following morning she brought her lute to La 
^^ Luc and begged he would receive it again, or at 
^^ least keep it till she had taught her inclinations to 
*' submit to controul. 

^^ The heart of La Luc swelled as she spoke : ^ No 
^^ Clara/ said he^ ^ it is unnecessary that I should re- 
*' ceive your lute t the sacrifice you would make 
" proves you worthy of my confidence. Tiake back 
*' the instrument ; since you have sufficient rescdution 
** to resign it when it leads you from duty, I doubt not 
" that you will be able to controul its influence noiM 
*' that it is restored to you.'* 



CHAPTER IV; 
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Punishing children with a rod, is in my opinion a 
Very bad method, as it does not contribute to the 
mastery of our natural prc^ensity to indulge corpo- 
real and present pleasure, and to avoid pain at any ratej 
but rather encourages it, and thereby strengthens 
that in us, which is the root from whence spring all 
vicious actions and the irregularities of life. ¥ot 
from what other motive but of sensual pleasure and 
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pain does a child act, who drags at his book against 
his inclinations^ or abstains from eating unwholesome 
fruits that he takes pleasure in, only out of fear of 
whipping ? He in this only prefers the greater cor- 
poreal pleasure, or avoids the greater corporeal pain* 
Whatever a child is whipped and chid about, he will 
naturally dislike, even if it were only a pleasant recre- 
ation» Oflfensive circumstances infect innocent things 
which they are joined with, and the very sight of a 
cup wherein any one Uses to take nauseous phy« 
sic turns his stomach, so that nothing will relish out 
of it, though the cup be never so clean or well 
shaped, and of the richest materials. Slavish discip- 
line makes a slavish temper. The child submits 
and dissembles obedience, whilst the fear of the rod 
hangs, over him, but when .that is removed, he gives 
the greater scope to his natural inclination, which by 
this way is not at all altered, but on the contrary, 
heightened and increased in him, and after such re- 
straint breaks out usually with the more violence. If 
severity carried tp the highest pitch does prevail, and 
works a cure^ upon the present unruly distemper, it is 
often by bringing in the room of it a worse and more 
dangerous disease, by breaking the mind ; and then, 
though he may please silly people who commend tame 
unactive children, because they make no noise, nor 
give them any trouWe, yet at last he will prove as un- 
comfortable a thing to his friends, as he will be all his 
life an useless thing to himself and others. 

On the other hand, to flatter children' by rewards 
that are pleasant to them is to be carefully avoided ; 
for by promising them sugar-plumbs, money, and 
some new article of dress, is to teac\\tXv^xa ^^cs^x:^^ 
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pride, or covetousness, &c. For in this way, flattfe'f* 
ing those wrong inclinations which they should restrain 
tnd suppress, they lay the foiindation of those future 
vices, which cannot be avoided but by curbing our 
desires, and accustoming them early to submit to 
reason. 

Shame in children has the same place that modesty 
has in women, which cannot be kept and often trans- 
gressed against. And as to the apprehension of displea- 
sure in the parents, that will come to be very insignifi- 
cant, if the marks of that displeasure quietly cease, and 
a few blows fully expiate. Parents should well consider 
what faults in their children are weighty enough to de- 
serve the declaration of anger, but when their displea- 
sure is once declared, to a degree that carries any pu- 
nishment with it, they ought not presently to lay by 
the severity of their brow, but to restore their chjl- 
dren to their former grace with some difficulty, and 
delay a full reconciliation till their entire conformity 
makes" good their amendment* If this be not fo or- 
dered, punishment will by familiarity, become a mere 
thing of course, and lose all its influence ; oflfending, 
being chastised, and then forgiven, will be thought as 
natural and easy, as noon, night and morning, follow 
one another. 

Be careful before you punish a child for obstinacy, 
that his fault really arises from wilfulness, and not fi-om 
childishness or inability to do what you bid him. That 
j^our words may always carry weight and authority 
with them, if it shbuld happen upon any occasion that 
you bid him leave off the doing of even childish 
tiiingSy you must be sure always to carry the point and 
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not let him have the mastery. But yet I say, I would 
have the father seldom interpose his authority and 
comimand in those cases, or in any otlier, but such asi 
have a tendency to vicious habits. 

Children at a very early age can distinguish between 
what is reasonahle,and what is unreasonable or unjust 
in your behaviour towards them. They should there- 
fore be treated as rational creatures, and be made sensi<« 
ble by the mildness of your carriage and the compo-^ 
sure even in your correction of them, that what you do 
is reasonable in you, and useful and necessary for 
them; and that it is not out of caprice, passion, or fan* 
cy that you command or forbid them any thing. This 
they are capable of understanding, and there is no vir-^ 
tue they should be exacted to perform, nor fault they 
should be kept from, which I do not think they may 
be convinced of; but it must be by such reasons as 
their age and understanding are capable of, and those 
proposed in a very few and plain words. 

Any mischiefs or harms that con^ by play, inadver- 
tency, or ignorance, and were not known to be harm^ 
or designed for mischief's sake, though they may per- 
haps be sometimes of considerable damage, yet are 
not at all, or but very gently to be biken notice of* 
I cannot too often inculcate that whatever miscarriage 
a child is guilty of, whatever be the consequence of 
it, the thing to be regarded in taking notice of it is only 
what root it springs from, and what habit it is likely 
to establish ; and to that the correction ought to be 
directed, and the child not to suffer any punishment 
for a harm which may have come by his play and in- 
advertency. 
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Nothing but obstinacy should meet with atijr impe- 
riousness or rough usage. All other faults should be 
corrected with a gentle hand, and kind engaging words 
will work more effectually on a wiljiing mind, and 
^ven prevent a good deal of that perverseness, which 
rough and imperious usage often produces in well- 
disposed and generous minds. It is true, obstinacy 
and wilful neglects must be mastered, even though it 
cost blows to do it ; but I am apt to think perverse- 
ness in the pupils is often the eflfect of frowardness in 
the tutors, and that most children would seldom have 
deserved blows, if needless and misapplied roughness 
had not taught them ill-nature, and given them an aver- 
sion for their teacher, and all that comes from him* 

Inadvertency, forgetfulness, unsteadinessi and wan- 
dering of thought are the natural faults of childhood, 
and therefore, where they are not observed to be wil- 
ful, are to be mentioned soflly and gained upon by 
time. If every slip of this kind produces anger and 
rating, the occasions of rebuke and correction would 
return so often, that the tutor would be the coQstant 
terror and uneasiness of his pupils, which is sufficient 
to hinder their profiting by his lessons, and to d^at 
all his methods of instruction. — Locke. 



Severity should always be reserved for the time d£ 
punishment. There are certainly some dispositicms 
which can only be governed by fear ; but let me again 
remind you, that you should only employ fear, when 
no other method will succeed. 
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You must often tolerate those things which ought 
to be tforrected, and wait for the time. when the child 
is in 2L proper : disposition to jH-ofit by your reproofs. 
Never reprove hiiii during his first passion, nor while 
you are yourself angry. If you speak while you are 
irritated, he will see that you act from ill-humour and 
quickness of temper, not from reason or affection, and 
you will lose your authority for ever. > If you reprove 
him before he is cool, his mind will not be sufficiently 
ralm to confess his &ult, subdue his passions, or be 
sensible of the importance of your advice. 

By correcting a child while you are angry, you run 
the risk of destroying the respect he owes you. Let 
him perceive that you are always able to command 
your temper, of which nothing can so fully convince 
him as your patience. Watch a proper opportunity 
to correct him, even should it be ' several days before 
4ie aj^ears in a fit disposition*. ' Never tell a child 
of a fault without instructing him how to correct it, 
"which will encourage him to make the attempt. If 
you find a child tolerably docile, you may impercep» 
4ibly lead him to ask you to tell him his faults^ this 
being the best way to remind him of them without 
mortifying him. 

Do not tell him of too many at a time, and con- 
«der that children have but little thought, and that 
they are only susceptible to pleasure ; whereas more 
exactness and gravity are often required of them than 
those who have the care of them can themselves conjp> 

•mand. Besides, to be always talkihg to children i^bout 

' ' ' . ' '1. ■ ' ' . • 

' * jSee Page, liz, Pr^stlejTi aod i9i> StiuTi^j gf ^ ^hftpter, Jbf. 
VOL. I. A a 
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words and things thx^y do not understand, is tlic way 
to rendet tliem dull arid stApid. Those children Can 
have no enjoyment 6f IHe who ftre p^Srpetually hettr-^ 
ing of tasks, silence, erect attitildes*, correctioi^ and 
threats. 

Never promise children fine 'clothes or dainties a* 
rewards, for this will produce two evils; it wiUfefach 
them to esteem what they ought to despise, and de» 
prive yon of the power of conferring onthein bthier 
rewards. Which might really be lisefuU Yotnriay 
however promise them a walk, such inn6cent amuses 
ments as may exercise their ingenuity, or sormefiitlc 
presents by way 'of prizes, consisting of picturest 
prints, medals, teaps, or hoQks.'-^'Fen'elon. 



In n\y opinion, the only vice that deserves a severe 
punishment is obstinacy in ill-behaviour ; but then this 
obstinacy must be voluntary, cert^n, and strongly 
marked* We must not give this name to faults of }e^ 
vity and inattention into which'chiidren,whoare'nalu-i 
rally forgetfuI,may'frequently fall, without giving room 
to imagine they arise frbm a bad disposition. 

Suppose a child has told a lie :— ^If it was only 
through excessive fear, the fault is much dimini$hedt 
and deserves only a gentle repritnand : if voluntary, 
deliberate and obstinately persisted in, it is then a se- 
rious fault and certainly deserves ^ punishknent. When 
correction is thought necei^sary, the time and manner 
of aj^lying it should be considered. The first rule is 
never to punish a child immediately on his committing 
a fault, lest this shouM exasp6rtrte' him tsid iwliice' him 
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to QOmmit otli^r^ ; but idjipw him time tq reflect on 
Vbtf he has done, to become semtbfe th^t he ha$ been 
to ))ladie, .and that his punii^hmen^ is both ju$t and ne^ 
ip^saiy I fpr thus yqu will put him in a state to be 
Miiepded by xU '. . 

The master mu^t never punish in angp&r or pa8$ion» 
esp^cMy if th^ fault per^on^Uy regards himsielff auch 
at want of jreflpect or abusive words; He. should re* 
(cpllect what Socrates said to. a slave who had offended 
him^ ^^ / "fDVuld treat thee as tbau deserseJt^ were I 
not in a passion.^^ If the master by a change of cpun* 
4gQ^ce or a^ .^"^ration ip the tone of hi^ voice ap- 
pefu*s at aU lAQved, the schjdiar 90pn perceives it^ and 
dispqvers that this flatne broke out, not from a zeal 
iqf his duty, but frpQi passion ; and this is enough to 
render the pjkini^ment entin^y fruitless, because chil« 
^fen know that reason aip^^ has a right to correct 

khjcm. 

When ypu require submissions from a child, be 
careful they are reasonable and necessary. I need not 
tobfierve that a'bp;^ of the ear, blows, and similar treat- 
naent slfOia}d be absdiutely prohibited, as mastery 
shpuljd peyer punLsh but to correct,^d passion will not 
fU)TTect at all. Let any one ask himself whether he 
lean give a box pn the ear coolly and without emotion; 
ttgid surely passic^, which is itself a vice, is a very im- 
pcQjpier mo4e of curing the vices of others. We must 
]l|^ye nothing i^ a child to discern in us, that may 
.destroy the efie^ct^ pf our correction and reprimands. 
yft dbouM a)ao avoid exciting his ill* will by the se- 
verity of our reproofs, his anger by our exaggerations, 
cr his pride by our expressions of contempt 
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We ahotild not load him with such a multitude^ 6f 
fepix)bfs as may depriV4$ him of the hope of 'being a(bte 
to correct his faults, and it might ^dso 'be advis^bl^ 
hot to tell a child of wy faulty wi^oiit adding this 
means of amending it* Correction^ when sharp, ofteS 
pr6dilG6S di^oui^agemeM'and mortificfltio^i ^ ^ 

'- We^Ui^dkl dso avoid giving him- reason 'tb.^lippo^ 
that'/ffe are.prejudiced, lest he should thenoe takC'oe^ 
basroh' to 'defend, the l&uks laid taius ch^ge^ and^ to 
kttribute. tun-. admonitions', to the. • prejudice by whkih 
vre' are tgovemed;- ■••• ■'•'>''•- ■'■'■'', - ■ ■-■■ 

: W6We '^metimes (obliged, says Tuliy^ to raiisetjtif 
Wee a fittlb in <%)rrection,^d tb use sbitiefw-lbat sharps 
br expf e^sicJns ; but this should be v*ry rirely done} 
as physicians niakeuse of^eertain rftnaedies'.enfy'in ex-» 
tremedaseS. We shiould besides bi carefUl to avoid 
fell aftgef and severity in bur reproaches, for these can 
be of no service ; and the child should perceive^ that 
whatever shar{)nesS vit e^prei^s is .accompanied with 
i5fegk«-arid intended for-his good* - - *'; 

'^ I am ashamed to mention here certaiti d][)pr6briou^ 
terms- th^- are sometimes tised towards pupils, slich 
ts blockhead, foolj ass ;i nor would I,!if-I dSd not 
kno#^ that these wordii were ofteii" ita the itiouths of 
Some- masters and even Of some paffents. Cto such 
language be dictated by reason, gobd' breeding, <* 
Igood understanding ? lis it not evidetit that il miisi 
be either the effect of a ^ mean educatison or a clovtoiish 
disposition, that is a stranger to delicacy and pcdite^ 
.oess^ br of a violent temper that cannot command its 
ipassions ?-^i2c>//i»< ^ 
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If a child's bent be to passion arid resentment/ 

'Cutting him up 4nd keeping him from his diversion^' 

iand play-fellows, is the proper method of treating himj 

because it gives him an opportunity of what he mo^t 

wants, to wit, consideration and atteritiofi to hisowii' 

weakness, which is all that is iit early ^ge rieceisary tb"^ 

the conquest. 

When it is found .necessary to inflict disgrace, the 

utmost care ought to lie takeo, that the whole family 

appear to be of a mind. If the father chides and the 

mother or any other person encou rages j what effect 

can be expected to be worked oii the mind of a child ? 

On the other hand> when he meets with coldness and 

discouragement from eyiery body,. he will find himself 

under a necessity of amending his manners in his own 

defence* . . ' ' "^ 

In. chiding and correcting it will be necessary to 
• It". ' ■ . , ' 

takie the 'litinost care not to represent to a young perr 

Bonhis fault as unpardonable, or his case as desperate} 
but to leave room for reformation, lest he think he has 
utterly lo^t^ his character, and so become stupidly in-* 
tiifferent about recovering your favour or amending, 
his manners. Nor is the recovery of any person un-. 
der thirty years of age to be wholly despaired of, where 
there is a fund of sense, and an ingenuous temper to 
work'upon^ — Burgh% 



Avoid the practice of bribes. Children should be 
taught to know that their greatest happiness is their 



t 
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parents* love ; therefore the custom of giving them 
sugar-plumbs, cakes, toys, or iBoney, \% grievously 
wrong, It gives them a fondness for impfijper th^ngs^ 
it gives them a restless desire for every ivf w tauUe^ 
and above aH, it gives them ^n e^y mean-ispir\tedr 
i^s^ an odious selfishness, pind ^ dies^re of b^i^g p^d 
for eveiy thing they do^r^Mclson^ 



An appearance of serious displeftsuffe is more use* 
ful in the government of children than any other chas« 
tisementa ; and yet hw parenits or teachers hkve die 
address to put it on when necessary* Whoever ac- 
customs himself to treat his children in % rationp} 
friendly manner, need only assume an air of seriousness 
indifference, or displeasure^ whenever he wants to cor- 
rect their behaviour* This distant deportment will 
prove insupportable to them, and induce them to do 
any thing rather than lose the confidence ai)d ^en4» 
ship of their parents.-^ jSr^g-^r^ 

It IS a maxim with many, that no parent ortt|tot 
should correct a child, except when he Is perfectly 
cool, and that to correct with anger defdafs the pur- 
pose of it. It appears to me, howeve/, that this 
maxim may be very easily pushed too far, and by that 
means the proper efiect of discipline be losi^. 

Young persons seldom tipansgress their duty with, 
out being conscious of it, and without being sensible, 
at least for some time, that they deserve porrection^ 
They have also a general notion of the de^re^ of their 
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deibfeiit, and consequeiitly -of tine degree 6f provoca^ 
tioA whiclh it must give tibieir parent or tutor, and thb 
disposition to transgress for the future is best prevented 
by their just expectations being answered, i. e. by their 
being actually received by their psH^nt cw -tutor with 
that <i6gFe!e bf displeasure, and the effects "^ it, whidh 
they **e themselves sensible that they deserve. But 
theiy WiH ^e^ually despise Ifeeir tutor, if the tfispleasurfc 
■wMch he expresses be eiibeir top little or too great fot 
the ciccaBion. In feet, tlidy judge of hiiri by themii 
selves, and they have no notion either of being of- 
fended without being angry, or of being angry with*, 
out correcting ipr the o&nce, and before their anger 
be subsided. 

Besides, it is not the remembrance of the mere 
tain which correction gives them, that tends to check 
their disposition to repeat the offence, so much as the 
hBr or iiie displeasure ^hich they foresee their beha- 
viour wiirexcite in their tutor against them ; and it is 
not possiple to express displeasure with sufficient force, 
especially to a child, when a man is perfectly cool ; 
wad mtK reproof y without sufficient marks of displea- 
sure and emotion J affiscts a child very little, and is 
iKxm fbi^tten. 

It is certain, however, that upon the first intima- 
tion of an offence, a man is apt to conceive of it 
us 'much more heinous than it really is, and conse- 
quently to be inflamed beyond due bounds. We 
ought, therefore, to wait till we perfectly understand 
the nature of the offence,and have considered the pun- 
ishment due to it ; but to wait longer than is neces- 
fer this purpose is to rejine beyond the dictates of 
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iiatnre ; ; wMchyiioVever specious in theory, i& sektom 
found to answeraAy good end in practice.-^PhVir/^y, 



r 



. When Adelaide commits a fault, I inflict on her 
jsome small punishment, adapts ^to h^r, age;^ suph as 
depriving her of a play things, for a few days,, ,9r for* 
bidding her to eat of some favourite dish. For ,'greater 
•fkults I banish her .|rom;; :i9iy.. apartment, and con* 
fine her in a room where she can find no amusement. 
When she is received into ^favour again, I e;appress the 
^eatest satisfaction, and thus excite her sensibility and 
gratitude, without diminishing that necessary awe, 
which gives me so much command over her, Thi^ 
species of fear is the only esteem of which children are 
capable 5 for if they do not fear those on whom they de- 
pend, they will despisQ instead of loving them. This 
species of fear never destroys confidence ; but take 
care never to inspire it by your presence, or by pv.t* 
ting the sniallest constraint on their diversions^ 
. You ought never to restrain them but when they 
commit a fault, nor then if only the effect of gaiety 
and high-spirits. By these means ygu may rest ^^ 
sured, that the affeftion of your child will be ahown 
by her respect for you. But. if you arC: peevi^ and 
check her in the midst of her amusements^, you will 
inspire her with the same fear that a tyrant wpuld ex«j 
cite, which can only produce aversion. 

Locke says '' children should always be qoinnfiended 
instead of punished, when they confess a fa,ult, ,be it 
what it may^'' This dpes not appear; ^to^me just. 
When Adelaide accus63 herselfof a^fault, jd^e is par** 
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donod after a short exhortation constant^ attended 
with the praise due to her sincerity and confidence. 
If the confession be extorted merely by my questions , 
I punish her in proportion to her fault ; but if she 
TC^ntarily comes to me and owns she has been guilty 
of a serious feult, she is stiU punished,but in a lessde- 



We often imbibe such felse principles from our in- 
stnicters, that the first thing we learn on entering into 
society isj that all we hare been taught relative t0 
morality is either £dse or exaggerated ; a discovery 
which gives us great satisfaction^ as it teaches us to 
consider all principles as prejudices, and permits us to 
dttliver ourselves up to the indulgence of our passions. 
When a child, in> confessing a ^lult, receives more 
praise than if he had not conmiitted it,, is it not natural 
fbr him to imagine he may behave ill again, if he be 
konest enough to confess it ? This perhaps is the rea* 
ton- vrt hear so many people boast of their faults and 
say with a ridiculoua vanity, ^^ I acknowledge I am 
peevish, capricious^ and passionate;" as if these wordsr 
could excuse or make amends fi)r their feults. Per- 
fluadd your child that it is noble and right to confess 
lier-&ults, but that it is infinitely more so not to be 
^iky of them. 

If you offer rewards to children, it should be for 
such things as wiH induce them to exercise a constant 
self-attention J which will teach them perseverance and 
the command of their passions, the two great means 
of attaining perfection. If you can, through the hope 
of some reward, obtain from a child a conduct free 
fi-om essential blame during six months, you will by 
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such means nearly eradicate all her &ults. The cboiec 
of rewards is really difficult. Promise none but what 
are interesting, noble^ and useful ; as some mark oi 
confidence, your picture, an instructive book, a new 
master, &c. Do not teach your pupil to desire anjr 
thing, but what she ought toc love or e^eem. 

Punish Seraphina severely for the first malicious act; 
be particularly careful not to laugh at any of her 
tricks or repeat them sportively before her ; for self- 
love \^ more powerful than the fear of punishment. 
The pleasure of amusing others and of being talked 
of, will make her brave all the chastisement in the 
world,. 

It is of great importance to convince childreii Ait 

what is bad is hateful and can only excite contempt ; 

but if you punish children and at the same tim£^ laugh 

at their faults, they may reasonably conclude there 

are some vices which ihay even contribute tajnake 

them agreeable. This pernicious idea has -spoiled 

more than one charactcir. . Mrs. C. owes all her &ults 

to the desire of appearing satirical,, because she is per« 

suaded a mild woman is always insipid. But those 

must have very little sense who believe that beauty^ 

meekness and complacency are incompatible with 

other accomplishments, or that bluntness, caprice, and 

contradiction can be graceful and. supply the place ol 

understanding. — Madame de Genlis* 



It is seldom necessary to employ violent methods 
to correct children who have much vivacity and sus- 
ceptibility. Such children feel every thing strongly. 
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•a mere trifle affects them, and a word will punish 
them. But it is very difficult to make any impres- 
sion on children of indolent heavy dispositions, who 
occasionally require some severe reprimand to rouse 
them from their habitual stupidity. ^^ Mamma, what 
punishment would you have inflicted on Eglantine ?" 
** The most rigorous to her, and yet the most simple. 
When she would not run or walk qmckly, I would 
prolong her walk an hour ; when she was inatten- 
live to her lessons, I would make her begin again, and 
BO of the rest. Eglantine would then have been 
more diligent and have endeavoured 4o ^appear more 
active, which at length would have made *her really 
so, and her general character would insensibly have 
t^hanged." Her -mother did not adopt tUs method, 
•of which she afterwards bitterly *i«epented. At last 
seeing Eglantine growing more careless every day^ 
she determined to keep a journal, in which she wrote 
-down every night an »cact account of every thing she 
iiad lost or spoiled in the -course of the day, with the 
Tahieof each, and also tiie expense of those niasters 
4rom whom she-had received no benefit, owing to her 
'Want of application. — Madame deGenlis^ 



I 
t 



'The purposes of my pupils^ industry in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, has not been misunderstood or 
perverted by rewards or punishments. Knowledge 
therefore does not with them necessarily imply vanity, 
or ignorance shame. It is possible and it is desirable, 
the pursuits of knowledge in youth should be <fi- 
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rected by the impulse of domestic affection, or by the 
variety and pleasure of its gratifications. — fPtlliatmk . 






Children, if properly trained from their birtfa| are 
(liommonly more docile than they are believed to be) 
but grant that correction is often necessary to restrain 
the levity of youthful spirits, it is not that kind which 
makes its way to the mind through the sufferings of 
the body. A confinement made moi:e sUght or ri- 
gorous, according to the nature of the offence, a re- 
striction from favourite amusements or favourite vi- 
ands, the silence and affected neglect of those to whose 
care you entrust your pupil during this state of peaa^ 
ance, would make a much deepa:* impression on Ma 
mind than the smart of corporal punishment As a 
ftuccedaneum for corporal punishment, some have foU 
lowed the custom of putting various marks on the lit** 
tie offenders, thus to point them out to their brethren 
and play-fdlows as objects of contetoapt and ridicule. 
Such practices are much used in girls* schocds ; but 
OS they only serve to foster maliignity and blunt the 
feelings of shame, they ought to be reprobated yet more 
than the rod ; for when the mind has once lost its 
sensibility, there is no acting upon it with any success. 
When children, by an improper treatment in io&ncy 
become hardened in obstinacy, it may be very neces- 
sary to use corporal punishment ; but this ought to be 
done with a delicacy which should at once impress 
on the mind of the offenders the advantage of cha- 
racter, and the friendly saitiments of the jperson by 
whom he is thus punished. — Macaulay. 
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Shame when once it* becomes familiar to the mind 
loses its efiect, it should not therefore be used as a 
common punishment for slight faults. Nor should, we 
trust very early in education, to the delicate secret in-, 
fluence of conscience ; but we should take every pre- 
caution to prevent the necessity of having recourse to 
the punishment of disgrace ; and we must, if we mean 
to preserve the power of conscience, take care tliat it 
be never disregarded with impunity. We must avoid 
opposing it to strong temptations. 

By giving few commands or prohibitions we may 
avoid the danger of either secret or open disobedience. 
By diminishing temptations to do wrong we act more 
humanely, than by multiplying restraints and punish* 
iQents. To prevent the mind from becoming insen* 
sible to shame, it must be very sparingly used ; and 
the hope and possibility of recovering esteem must al- 
ways be kept alive. Those who are excluded from 
hope are necessarily excluded from virtue ; the loss of 
reputation, we see, is almost always followed by total 
depravity. 

Children are often made obstinate by education. 
The reluctance to stop when a child is once in motion, 
is often hlistaken for obstinacy ; when he is running, 
singing, laughing, or talking,if you suddenly command 
him to stop he cannot instantly obey you. The ina* 
bility suddenly to desist from any occupation is often 
80 jpainful to children, that to avoid that pain they be* 
come obstinate. It is therefore better to stop them 
"by presenting new objects to their attention, than by 
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the stimulus of a peremptor]^ voice. Children shoulcl 
never be accused of obstinacy : the accusation cannot 
cure, but may superinduce the disease. If, unfortu- 
nately,they have been sufifered to contract a disposition 
to this fault, it may be cured by a little patience and 
^ood* temper ; but we must carefully avoid showing 
any triumph in our victory over yielding stubbornness. 
When children are made ashamed of submission, they 
will become intrepid, probably unconquerable rebels. 
Where the understanding is convinced and £he lia- 
tiit of opposition still continues, we should carefully 
avoid calling a child's false associations into action; wc 
should not ask him to do any thing for which he has 
acquired an habitual aversion ; we should alter our 
manner of speaking to him, that neither the tones dF 
our voice, the words, or the looks, which have been 
his customary signals for resistance, may recill the 
same feelings to his mind. Placed in new circum^tan* 
ces he may acquire new habits, and his old associati* 
ons may in time be forgotten. 

Some children glory in their obstinacy, and persist 
in it from some mistaken notion of honour. Examples 
in conversation and in books of great characters, who 
Slave not been ashamed to change tneir opinions and 
to acknowledge they have been mistaken, .will proba- 
ily make a great impression on youn^ people ; they 
will from these learn to admire candour, and will be 
taught that it is mean to persist in the wrong. Ex- 
anjples from books must however be also uniformly 
supported by examples in real life : preceptors and 
^parents must practise the virtues which they j)reach* 
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Feneton did not think that he could lessen his dignity,^ 
by confessing to his pupil that he hiniself was some^ 
times in the wton'g.'^Edgevoorib^ 



To threaten children with future correction is the? 
surest method of rendering them timid ; for menaces, 
and reprehensions are frequently attended with worse 
consequenoes than even chasjtisement itself. The inu 
pression nmde by wholesome punishment when i^ieQes- 
«ary, will not foil to produce the intended good ef- 
fects ; but the fear of impending qastigatlon has an in- 
disputable tendency to render the boldest boys tinoad 
and cowardly. There can be little or no occasion for 
using severity and coercion^ with children under six 
years, of age* Abandon therefore the system of ter« 
ror ; but, if penal means cannot be dispensed with^let 
them be resorted to virithout formally announcing 
^em ; and if rewards are to be granted, do not lessen; 
tbeir value by previous promises.— p^rrwv^. 



CHAPTER ¥• 



Answering ^e^tions, and reasoning witb Children* 



Curiosity in children is but an appetite after 
knowledge, which ought to be encouraged as the 
great instrument nature has provided to remove that 
ignoFaiice they were b(MTi with, and which without 
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this busy incjuisitiveness would make ^m duS afid 
useless creatures. To encourage this temper, a child 
should never be checked or discountenanced ftir any 
inquiries he shall make, but a plain answer should be 
given, and the subjects explained to him as far as is 
suitable to his age and capacity. But great care should 
be taken, that they never receive deceitful and ehi- 
ding answers.. They easily perceive when they are 
slighted and deceived, and quickly leani the trick of 
neglect, dissimulation, and falsehood which they ob* 
serve others to n>ake use of ; and if by chance their 
curiosity leads them to ask what they should not know, 
it is a great deal better to tell them plainly that it is a 
thing that belongs not to them to know, than to pop 
them off with a falsehood or a frivolpus answer. 

If a child is fond of reasoning, care shoUW be takei> 
that this inclination is not checked in him, and that 
he is not misled by captious or fallacious ways of talk- 
ing to him; and if his i:easons are quite, out of thb 
way, let him, without being laughed at for his iiiis- 
take, be gently put into the right. For after all, rea- 
son, being the highest and most important faculty of 
our minds, deserves the greatest care and attention in 
cultivating it ; the right improvement and exercise of 
it being the highest perfection that a man can attain to 
in this life. — Locke. 



The thoughts of a child resemble a lighted cs»idl& 

exposed to the wind. He asks a question perhaps, 

but before you can reply, his eyes are fixed. cm. the 

/ cielingy and he is counting all the figures that arc 
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p^ted there, or the panes of glass in the windows, 
and if you attempt to lead him back to his first idea, 
it seems as great a restraint to him, as if jrou were to 
imprison hin^. Yqu should therefore be very cautious 
in exercising the faculties of his mind until they have 
gaine4 sufficient streUcgth. Always answer his ques- 
tions imniediately and suffer him to asl$: others when 
fi^clined. Keep his curiosity alive, supply hin^ with 
good materials, and wait patiently tUl his mind has( 
gained strength, and then the ideas you have instilled 
into him will naturally be combined and assist him tq 
reason justjy^ 

Cpntent yourself with following and assisting na- 
ture, As children know Jittle, they must not be 
encouraged to talk much ; but as they h^ve much tq 
tearn, they are always inclined to ask questions. It 
is sufficient to give them plain answers, and sometifjifs^ 
add any easy simile to render your explapatioi) tiic 
plearer. If they judgg too decidedly on subj^ct3 of 
which they are ignorant, puzzle them witli fresh ques? 
tions, till they feel their error, without bluntly contra- 
dicting them. At the same time show them by some 
feal mark of esteem, not by mere idle praise, tl^at you 
are |nuch better satisfied with their doubting and ask- 
ing questions about what they do not under stand,thiai| 
even with a just opinion. This is the best way tq 
teach them politeness and true modesty, and to inspire 
them with contempt fi)r those disputes that so com? 
monly prevail among young people of little informal 
tion. Endeavour to take advantage of the curiosity 
natural tp children. In the country when they see s^ 

uriiidmiU and ask what it is, take this opportunity tq 
yoL, I. C c 
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describe to thein the pfocess by which bread is ttiftdej 
drict when they see reapers in a field, explain what they 
are doing, and how fhe corn is ^owh and tntlltipiSeSr 
iii the earth. Never appear tif ed of their questii«ls, 
for these are the means ofiFeired you by natufe to fe- 
cilitate their instruction. Let this'ni see you take plea- 
sure in informing them, and ybu iiiay thus hiseir- 
sibly teach them how every article, that is Ufiefi:il td 
tnan or an object of commerce, is made. Thus, Vi^lth- 
oiit any particular study, they Will by degrees ftOt Oftly 
learn the best maimer of preparing every article fliey 
use, but the fair price of each, which is the true fouti* 
dation of economy.-^ jF>«^/<7«. 



It is my opinion, that parents tieed not irouble 
themselves to reason much with their children during 
the first seven years of their lives. Firsts let them 
consider what is proper for them to do or avoid ; then 
enforce their compliance in sett and winning terms ; 
or, if not with a smiling countenance, at least with a 
smooth brow and without harshness ; but whenever 
they attempt to disobey, let them- show by a word or 
a look that they are absolute ; which method I t^ink 

f 

should be seriously adhered to.^^Ne{son. 



Do not reason -widi children. Of all the powers of 
the human mind, reason, which may be said to be 
composed of all the rest, unfolds itself last and. with 
the greatest difiiculty; yet is employed to bring forward 
the bther faculties, thus making a tool of that which 



I 
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ought ^o fbnn the maii^-^pring * of tb? ©i^chine. By 
taJU(iag to childnen ipi their infancy a lap^uj^ge they 
dp AQt ju^derstand, .they are accustooxecl to be satisfied 
with mere wojxjs, to. criticise all you say, to believe 
thexqgselves as wise as their instructors, ;md to become 
4isputa;tLQ^s and stubborn. Act reaspnably, but do 
not reason with your pupil. Above all, do not try to 
reason him into what is disagreeable, because to bring 
in reason on all occasions arid upon unpleasant subjects, 
will only disgust him., before be ijs of an age to under- 
stand it. If in .answjSriog ^ child's qjnestjons you em- 
ploy any .arguments he is incapa^ of understanding, 
he Will pCTceive you are reasoning on. your own ideas 
ilQjt pn bis^ .^nd w;iU conclude what you say is good for 
yto^r.4ige, but not for his; lie will therefore cease tiq 
have smy co^dence in you, and all is lost. But would 

Wiiria^t^r in such a case stop short and confess his 
errolr to his pupil I Nip, it is their invariable ;pracr 
ticenQt even to .. acknowledge ' eiTorfi they have really 
poRiBiitt^d. - On the Qpntrary , I WQuld rather confess 
myself, in an enxH* though right, if I could not adapt 
my reasoning to my pupiPs TOderstanding ; thus njiy 
conduct would always appear sincere ; for I should 
nevier be suspected by my pupil, and should gain 
m6f e credit by acknowfedging my faults, than others 
do by concealing theirs. ' If you are unable to answer 
his questions, tell him without scruple " I have not 
a -proper answer for you at present ; I am wrong, let 
us leave it." Neither my fwpil nor^i >pretend. t6 

• ,.-.:...■ . • . ■ I 

•- . ^ • . . . . .,.. ; 
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know eVet^y thitig ; we only pride otirselves in Hot 
persisting in efror* We shoiild be much more? 
ashamed of contenting oursfelves with a bad reason^ 
than 6f not discdVeririg any. ^' I don*t knov)*^ i^za 
Expression that becomes us both so well, and wHicli 
we repeat so often, that it does Adt hurt the feelings 
of either of usi — Rousseau* 



•Wheiiydur child plies you with qiie^tioiis, <lo hot 
discourage him ; for curiosity well turned is th6 itiaiii^ 
j^ring of knowl^^ge ; he wiU prtibably ask ftiore than 
you have iskill to answer ; if this be the case acknOW^ 
ledge it honestly, ahd do not save your own credk by 
fchiding or laughing ^t him for his ii1ipettiB[fett66 5«^tf 
the thing be above his eoiAprehehsion, or not pi^pfer 
to be known, or too trifling to deserve paihs,- shpw 
hini that calmly ; if hohe df these obstacles interfisre^ 
explain the matter clearly to his ^^pacity^ or which- is 
better, whete it can be done^ foUoW Socrates' iliethod^ 
by leading him dexterously to find out the proper an^ 
swer for himself, — Tttckefi 



Madanie de Gehlia considers the. following passage 
from Moncrief as worthy -the attention of all who* are 
^concerned in the education of children : 

"I have often: remarked that two ideas, wjiichna- 
.^* lurallyhave.no connexion with each other, never- 
** theless become closely united by being frequently 
^' presented al the satne time* T^hus when a child 
^ inquires the use of monejr^ he is told it is to bujr 
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** Bugar-plumbs, play-»things, and fine clothes. This 
*•* is giving him very narrow and confined notions* 
** Money he will argue is designed for no other pur- 
*' pose than to dresfe and divert me. Would it cost 
** inore trouble to inform hiin, that m6ney is of use 
** to enable us to benefit oUr felloW-creatures and t6 
*' bbtdin their love &nd good- will." 

Adelaidii^ hias never been accustomed to think that I 
am always obliged to answer her questions. On the 
contrary I firequently repress her curiosity by this an- 
swer : " What you ask is not worth the trouble I 
must take to explain it to you ;'* or tiiis, *' It is not 
he^ssary for you to know ; the explanation will be 
tiresome to you as well as to me." By thus refusing 
to satisfy her curiosity, I endeavour at the same time 
to diminish it, by assuring her that what she desires to 
know is by no means interesting ) so that she nevef 
irepeats her question, nor seems mortified at my re-* 
fiisal ; and I take care frequently to make this answer 
to the most indifferent questions, that I may on other 
occasions avoid suspicion, when in reality I should not 
thuse to givie an explanation.-— iJfijrrfigf;^^ de Centi^. 

i carefully avoided sermons and lectures, but seized 

every occasion of argument and reasoning. I was 

pleased to see youth exercising faculties as well as 

limbs, and could allow for inexperience and ignorance 

in the use of the former, as in that of the latter. 

Williams. 

When children begin to reason, they will not be 
obedient nerely from habit ; they will not be obe^ 
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^li^at thiftfl^B). nris»» their !^H>d«irstai^^iig 43 ^cqiv. 
yi^G^ that ixhXQ tjbeir interest to t^ S9. .W^p^eyear 
we pan Explain, the rc^tso^s for. MQyjiOf o^rr^i^fyts, 
W^ '$bQmld now attempt it ; but wbeoever t)^^jQ;^ 
Hot. \i^ luHy. explained, it is b^ter not tQ.giye -a p^c-» 
ti^ explanation ;. it will be b^t to ^ay st^di^j '/ Xjou 
cannot understand this now, you will p€;rhapg -Uftd^r^ 
stand it some time hence." . ' r 

Whenever w-e tell children th^t wc fprbid theWrtP4p 

■ •>.■ ••*«.« 

such and ;5!:iefa things fpr any part^cul^ r.ea&oiir^A2^m\^ 
be pari^cularly cs^reful that the fea^pn 9^igned is f^le^. 
^tiate, jand that it wiUin ftll eaa^s hold gooi^. : it^sir. 
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Memory, 






1 HBAH it said» that children should be employed 
in getting things by heart, to exercise and improve 
their memories ; I could wish this were said with as 
much authority of reason, as it Is with forwafdn^esS of 
assurance, and thiat this practice were establisll'edHipon 
good observation more than old custom : for it is evi- 
dent^ that strength of memory is owing to an happy 
constitution, and not to any habitual improvement 
got by exercise. Besides, the learning pages of Latin 
by heart, no more fits the memory for ceteiition of 
any thing else^ than the paving /CHie aef^/egQi^ii^JInp^ 
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ifiltkeiit the mdffe -^pable of retaining firmly any 
o^tt chafaccei^ft. 'What the mind is intent upon and 
careful of, that it remembers best> to which if method 
and order be joined, all is done I think that can be 
for the help of a weak memory ; and he that will take 
any othei" way to do it, especially that of charging it 
with a train of other people's words, which he that 
teartis cares not for, Mrill 1 guess, scarcely find the pro- 
fit answer half the time and pains employed in it. I 
do not mean hereby that there should be no exercise 
given to Children's memories, I think their memories; 
shoulcj be employed, but not in learning by rote 
whole pages out of books, which, the lesson being 
once said ahd that task over, are delivered up again 
to oblivion and neglected for eveir. This mends 
lieither the memory nor the miiid. What they should 
fcarn by heart out of authors, I have above mentioned: 
and such wise and useful sentences being 6nce given 
in charge to their memories they should never be suf- 
fered to forget again, but be often called to an account 
for them, whereby, besides the use those sayings may 
be to them in their future life, they will be taught to 
reflect often and bethink themselves what they have 
to remember, which is the only way to make the me- 
mory quick and useful. The custom of frequent re- 
flection will keep their minds from running adrift, 
and call their thoughts home from useless and unat- 
tentive roving ; therefore I think it may do well to 
give them something every day to remember, but 
something still that is in itself worth the remembering, 
and* what you would never have out of their mind, 
whenever you call, or they themselves search for it. 
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This will oblige them often to turn their thoughts lii« 
:war4) than which we cannot wish them ^ bett^ inteI-< 
jectual habit. — Locke. 



The memory of some children is so slow and ini 
active, that it seems at first wholly unserviceable and 
condemned to an entire sterility, But t|;}is should be 
no discouragement, nor should they yield tp this first 
yepugni^nce, which we gften see conquered by pa^ 
tience and perseverance. Children of this disposition 
should be required tp l^arji by heart only ^ few 
lines, but these they should repeat very perfectly^ 
and we should endeavour to diminish the irksome- 
nes$ of the task by selecting an entertaining subject. 
Gentleness and commendation should also be used, 
for these are of more efficacy than sevpritjr and ??? 
proof. In proportion as they imprqve, their daily 
task should be gradually increased till the natural de- 
fect of their memory i§ surmounted. They should 
also thoroughly- understand whatever they learn by 
heart, for this certainly very gr^tly assists the memor 
ry. Verses ^e more easily retained than prose, but 
prqse is post proper to exercise and strengthen the me-, 
mory, because less easily learned, not being confin^ tp 
any regular and uniform measure. 

There are two kinds of memory, the one for word^, 
the other for things. The former (of which we have 
already spoken) consists in remembering the exact 
words, the latter in retaining not the words but the 
substance of a story, speech, or sermon, This kind 
of memory is no less advantageous than the other, 
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Ifrihieh is preparatory to it. It is important to exeri« 
Cise bojrs in this kind of memory also, by requiring 
them to give an account of what they hear or read* 
They should begin with something easy, fables or 
anecdotes, and if they omit any material circumstan* 
ces, these should be pointed out. 

People often complain they cannot remember what 
Aey read, because they rather endeavour to be thought 
great readers, than to improve their minds. Thus 
they hurry on from book to book, and are continually 
searching after novelty* 

To remedy this inconvenience they should not read 
so quickly, but should peruse each work more than 
once, and give an account of it to themselves, by 
which exercisC) though tiresome and disagreeable at 
&st, they would acquire, if not the perfect femem- 
brance of all they read, at least the greatest and most 
essential part. — Rollin. 



When conversation is worth remembering, it is a 
good method to require young people to give an ac- 
count of it, in order to discover whether they have 
judged rightly of it, and remarked the most striking 
parts. It is thus by slow degrees you should form 
their minds and their tastes. — Fontenoy. 



We should endeavour to convince our pupils, that 
it does not signify their learning any thing soon, if 
they forget as soon. Memory depends upon atten- 
tion, and their forgetfulness proceeds singly from 

VOL. I. D d • 
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want of attention. For e:2cample, J dare say, if they 
were told that such a day next week they should bstv^ 
something they liked, they woukl certainly reme^iber 
the day and call for it. And why ? only befcause they 
would attend to it. No^ a Greek or Latin verse is 
as easily retained, as a day of the week, if they would 
give the same attention to it. I now remember and 
can still repeat all that I learned when I was a boy ; 
but it is because I then attended to it, knowing that 
a little attention would save me the trouble of learning 
the same things over and over iMg^Vif'-^CbesUrfield* 



In order to improve the memoryj it is necessary 
to acquire a confidence in it. Many render it treache* 
Fousby fearing to trust it ; and a practice has arisen 
from this fear, which is really injurious though appa- 
rently useful. It is the practice of committing to 
writing every thing which the student remarks, and 
desires to remember. Nothing is more common, and 
nothing more effectually frustrates the purpose it mjeans 
to promote. It is better that many things should be 
lostjthan retained in the table book without confidence 
in the memory. Like a generous friend the memory 
will repay habitual confidence with fidelity. 

There are many injudicious and illiterate persons 
who consider the cultivation of the memory as the 
first object of education. They think it is to be 
loaded with historical minutiae and with chronological 
dates. But to labour to remember un-ideal dates and 
uninteresting transactions, must ever be an irksome 
study to a lively genius ; and he who shaU train per- 
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sonji in this laborious tract, will give them a disgust 
for literature. It is to feed them with the husks of 
learning, which, as they are both dry and hard, afford 
neither pleasure nor nourishment. Let the reading 
be pleasant and striking, and the memory will grasp 
and retain all that is sufficient for the purpose of valua* 
ble improvement. 

Tranquil Faber says, " I always examined my 
•* scholar before he went to bed in what he had. 
" learned that day ; for I take this to be the best 
" means to retain the fugitive ideas, and to strengthen 
" the memory ; without which all the studying and 
*' reading is but to draw water with a sieve.'* 

Another excellent method of improving the eld^r 
pupils is to let them sometimes hear the younger ; 
fcr one of the surest means of being taught is to 
jteach. — Knox. 



To exercise the memory of my pupils I have a 
table of memoranda containing short notes of striking 
events, from which my pupils are to relate the whole 
history, as *' Mgeus ; sail of the ship ;'* from which' 
the pupil relates the return of Theseus and the death 
of JEgeus through forgetting to change the sails. This 
method will also teach the pupils to express them- 
selves with propriety, provided the preceptor be care- 
ful to point out every material fault in their languajge. 

Madame de Genlis. 

In addition to the regular habit of usefiil reading, 
the custom of committing to the memory select and 
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ample portions of poetic compositions, not for the pur- 
pose of ostentatiously quoting them in mixed company, 
but for the sake of private improvement, deserves, in 
consequence of its beneficial tendency, to be mention- 
ed with a very high degree of praise. The mind is 
thus stored with a lasting treasure of sentiments and 
ideas, combined by writers of genius and imagination, 
clothed in appropriate, nervous, and glowing Ian- 
^age, and impressed by the powers of cadency and 
harmony. When old age disabling the suflferer from 
the frequent use of books, obliges the mind to turn in- 
ward upon itself, the memory, long retentive even in 
decay of the acquisitions which it had attained and va- 
liied in its early youth, still suggests the lines which 
have again and again diffused rapture through the bo- 
soni of health, and are yet capable of overspreading 
the hours of decrepitude with consolation*.-^Gi^^(>r«e', 



. If we were asked whether we should prefer a recpl-. 
lective or a retentive memory, we should say for the 
purposes of ostentation perhaps the one, for utility the 
pther. A person who could repeat by memory a 
whole volume, might obtain our admiration for his 
extraordinary retention of memory ; but the person 
who in daily occurrences or interesting affairs recol- 

* Independently of the advantages here mentioned^ this pracdc^ 
of learning passages by heart should be recommended to children and 
young persons, in order to improve their style and increase their stocl; 

^ of words. I believe those persons generally speak and write best» 
y^ho have been accustomed from their childhood to commit to meB9Q-t 

ry select ^^assages both in poetry and prose. Editor ^ . 
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fects at the pf opiet *time what is useful to us, obtains 
fh>m our gratitude something more than vain admira- 
tion. To speak accurately, we mu&t remark that 
retentive and recoUective memories are but relative 
terms ; the recoUective memory must be retentive of 
all it recollects : the retentive memory cannot show 
itself till the moment it becomes recoUective. 

The mistaken notion that the memory must be 
exercised only in books, has often been fatal to the 
pupils of literary people. We should exercise the me- ->^ 
mory of children in their daily business or amusement. 
Tell a boy who has lost his top to remember at such 
a particular time to put you in mind of it, and if he 
does, give him another j or you may say, " Put me 
in mind, when candles come, to give your friend what 
he asked for/' A good memory for business depends 
upon local well-arranged associations. 

If timid children who cannot easily learn by heart 
are discouraged in their first attempts, they will dis- 
trust their own memories in future. The fear of not 
remembering will occupy, agitate, and weaken their 
minds; they should therefore be. animated by hope. 
If they fail, at all events let theni not be reproached ; 
the mortification they naturally feel is sufficient ; nor 
should they be left to dwell on their own disappoint, 
ment ; they should have a fresh and an easier trial 
given them, that they may recover their own self. 
complacency as expeditiously as possible, 
y * Instead of cultivating in children a mere technical 
memory which can repeat by rote, a sensible tutor 
will frequently say to his pupils, " Try if you can ex- 
plain to me what I have just been explaining to you ;'» 
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and he will suffer them to explain in a different man-*' 
ner from himself^ provided they remember what is es-* 
sential to the explanation, 
/y Children may also be exercised in tlic powers of in- 
Vention* Scarcely any family can be so unfortunately^ 
situated, that they may not employ the ingenuity of 
their children without violent exertion or any grand 
apparatus. Let us only make use of the circumstances 
which happen every hour. 

When any thing is to be done, let them be asked to 
invent the best way of doing it When they see that 
their invention becomes immediately useful, they will 
take pleasure in exerting themselves. — EdgeviOrtb^ 



To strengthen the memory, and accustom children 
to attend to what they hear or read, I would occa- 
sionally desire them to relate, in as few words as pos- 
sible,the principal circumstances of any story they have 
been reading, or the most important parts of any con- 
versation they have been attending to. These v%%i 
%oce extracts, as I call them, are a very excellent in- 
vention ; and this kind of exercise, if well conducted, 
will unfold the intellectual faculties of a child in /a 
quick and surprising nianner without fatigue, andnot 
only give him a habit of thinking accurately, but en- 
able him to make written extracts in a very perfect 
manner, as soon as he can write tolerably well. 

Madame de Genli$% 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Amusements and Toys. 



Rbcrsatxon is as necessary as labour or food i 
but as recreation depends more on fancy than reason, it 
should be permitted children to divert themselves aftev 
dieir own Btshicm, provided they do it innocently and 
without prejudice to their health. Care should be 
taken that what is of advantage to them they should 
always do with delight, and therefore before they are 
wearied with one, they should be timely diverted to 
some other useful employment, so that in a well-regu- 
lated education they would not often wish to be let 
loose to mere childish play. 

Playthings I think children should have, and of dif- 
ferent sorts, but still to be in thecustody of their tu- 
tors or somebody else, whereof the child should have 
in his power but one at once, and should not be suf- 
fered to have another but when he restored that. 
This teaches them betimes to be careful in not spoil- 
ing or losing the things they have. But though chil- 
dren should have playgames, yet they should have 
none bought for them. The variety some children 
have teaches them pride, vanity, and covetousness, be- 
fore they can speak. Children should be set to make 
their games themselves, and till they can do that, a 
piece of paper, a string, or a bunch of keys will serve 
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to direct them as much as the more curious toys firom 
the toy-shop. Indeed when they begin to set them- 
selves to work about any of their own inventions, they 
should be taught and assisted ; and if you help them 
when they are at a stand, it will more endear you to 
them, than any chargeable toys you buy for them. 
Playthings, which are above their skill to make, as 
tops, gigs, &c. should indeed be prckjured for them,, 
but then they should be given them as bare as possi- 
ble, and the finishing them should be left to their own 
exertions, whereby they will be taught moderation in 
their desires, application, industry, thought, contriy. 
ance and good husbandry, qualities which will be use- 
ftil to them as men, and therefore cannot be learned 
too soon. All the plays of children should be directed 
towards good useful habits, or else they will intro- 
duce ill ones, as whatever they do, leaved an impress 
sion on their tender age. — Locke. 



Numerous reasons render it necessary to grant rest 
and recreation to children : as first the care of their 
health, which should be preferred to that of know- 
ledge : and to this nothing is more prejudicial thsm 
too long and too constant application ; for these insen- 
sibly wear and weaken the organs, which in that age 
are very tender and incapable of great exertions* And 
this gives me an opportunity of advising and entreat- 
ing parents not to use their children too much to study 
in their early years, but tp deny themselves the plea* 
sure of seeing them make a figure too soon. For be- 
sides that such early fruits seldom come to maturity^ 
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nothing is ihore pernicious to the health of children 
than these untimely efforts, though their bad eflfects be 
not immediately perceived. 

If they are prejudicial to the body, they are no less 
dangerous to the mind, which exhausts itself and grows 
dull by a continual application, and like the earth 
stands in need of alternate intervals of labour and rest 
to preserve its force and vigour, — Rollin. 



Instead of corals and rattles, give infants the head of 
a poppy in which they may hear the seeds shake, the 
branch of a tree with the leaves and fruit on it, or a 
stick of liquorice, which they may suck. 

Blind people have a quicker and more accurate 
I touch : than those >yho see, because not being guided 
by their eyes, they are obliged to make those obser- 
vations by the touch, which others m^ke with their 
eyes. Why not then accustom children to do the 
saxne, to walk like them in the dark, find out bodies 
within their reach, judge of the objects around them, 
and in a word do by night or without a light, what the 
blind dp by day without eyes. 

. Let them have various games in the dark. This ad- 
vice IS more important than it appears ; for the dark 
naturally intimidates man, and even some animals* 
In order that these games may be more beneficial, I 
cannot too much recommend gaiety. Nothing is so 
dismal, as darkness ; do not shut up your child in a 
dungeon. Endeavour to make him laugh when he 
goes into the dark, let him laugh while he is there, 

let the idea of the amusements he has quitted and those 
"TOi. !• E e ^ 
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to t^ich he is retumirtg preseivehis imagfti*idwftte*l 
the fears which ftrighc othefwitse atesail hifnii • Th 
not amuse him in this manner By ybii^Selfj but'-of aai 
evetilfig assemble' scVefal gofdtfiftiimourcd cMldi*en ; 
do not however senfd theiti at first ihf d the d&A Htpotr- 
rately ; let several go togethw, a*ld do nctt tlm fhe 
risk of sending driy one of them alone; tiHyouare ve^ 
certain he will not Be too niticH frightened. T cinnbt 
imagine any thing pleasanter or more useful than such 
V f games,provided they be well contrived. I would form 
a kind of labyrinth in a greM hiiti With tSblfes, ^eat 
chairs, stools,andscreens,an(iinth6 icetltfe of its^ itiebi:. 
tricable turnings arid windings I tC^tfuld place'elight ttt 
t^n decoy boxes^ and among them another bri^c ireatly 
resembling them, full of sugar-pliimbs ; I t^eultf kccu- 
rately describe the place 'where ftey might 'find mq 
good box, and give t5iem marks , to" know it'-By^ whici 
should be sufficient to point it out to people less' Beedu 
less and inattentive ,than childreii. Havirifi: made 'Ae 
little folks .draw lots, I would sendtriem one aft&.'tlie 
Other,, till the good box were foiirid^ t?ikirig* care to 
render the access to it more of less intricate ^iccofding 
to their abilities. Figure toyoiirself a fettle Hercyl'es 
running in, very proud of the expedition, witK the 
box in his hand, fi^ving placed ii^ .on'tlxe taible and 
opened it with great ceremony, thiht biit of the snouts 
and peals of laughter of the happy troop, when, instead 
of the sugar-plumbs, they findf'a niay-bug, a snail,. a 
piece of coal, an acorn, or a turriip, .laid with great 
care on a bed of cotton. Another time 1 would liang 
up against a wall recently white- washed, some toy, 
frAic/i must be brought away witWut touching. ,the 
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VfsSL. If he who goes to fetch it transgresses the con- 
ditio^siever so Uftlcj he will scarcely enter the room 
bpfiape the edge of }m hat, the toes of his shoes, the 
skict. jpf his coat, or his sleeves, will betray his awk- 
wardness. What great advantages would not a man 
thus. :hroixght up have over others J 

Pis feet accustomed to tread firmly^ his hand accus- 
toii^ed easily to judge of every thing it touches, would 
l^ide hij9i safely in the obscurest places. 

I have aometimes asted why the same games of 
ikill are not proposed to children as are used by men, 
such as tennis, mall, billiards, the bow and arrow, 
foot'ball, and musical instruments. I do not mean 
they should play with maces at a billiard table three 
feet high ; nor do I expect they should play at 
tenuis in our teimis-courts and with our racquets, but 
that they should play in a hall of which the windows 
are .guarded, that they should only make use of soft 
hall$, that their first racquets should be made of wood, 
thea of parchment, and at least of cat-gut in prpportion 
to iheir proficiency. You prefer shuttlecock because 
less fatiguing and less dangerous ; you are wrong 
fiar. ty\ro reasons* We cannot expect to become strong 
aiifl yigqrpus without trouble^ and how shafl we be 
able Jto .defend ourselves if we . are never attacked I 
People ;»re always careless at thp^e games, where they 
may be awkward withput danger^ A shuttlecock faU[s 
without hurting. Nothing renders the arm more 
strong and active than the necessity of defending the 
b^94 i nothing renders the- sight so; quick as having to 
guard jl;fae.eyei3 ^m. iojury* To:«hpo^ from one en4 
of '^' 'ball Ha tiie other, to judge of: th^ bound 
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* aa4 two palaces ta h^ made in pasteboards which tak^ 
to pieces. Every ornament belonging to architecture 
19 to be found ija.them, the pifcc^ .«re all numbier)y.d« 
and the names are written on . the :bapk* My ;spp has 
besides these a number of fortified ^castles, with whi^^ 
Adelaide also sometimes amuses herself,, as . w^. .?|s 
with a little ship, pf which M. d'Al^iajiie e:qplai^3.tp^Hi 
all the parts, at least once a week» 

When we walk out, the children diyert Jthf»selvc« 
with running and skipping abouX, ^^d in another ye^ 

ive shall accustom them, as Rpu3si^u.adyises,.to.iQea.-' 
sure distances with their eyes. ; y Thp y wiU .?J$o'. i^ 
taught something of agriculture, in which ]y[a|t^ew 
the gardener wiU be their ghi^C master* He.h[a^ ^ 
ready begun his l^sons, gener^y ibUows u^ ,in pur 
walks, and we every -day leaimiaoni^thing new* - Aj^^ 
iaide and Theodore have edch a little gaxdeiiriwbie]||l 
Matthew teaches thetnto cuHivi9)te^ :We also^ACC^^r 
tom them to those pli^ys whiphiJ^useeau re^opin^ejOKJlp 
to preserve them from the fear pf beii^in iJhe darkj 
to which most children are subject. Adelaide's doll is 
not useless to me. She repeats to her the lessons she 
has received from me, and if slie. sbol^. ^npstly; {.^ in- 
terfere in the conversation, aad cotiyiape her 9^.19 
\VTong. If Theodore breaks any oZ his t^y^^^^-^t^ 
him the proper materials, M. d'Aiouuie's feoUmw 
•{with whose ingenuity you are aioqualated) ittocb^ 
bi'm to mend them, and by* these i^ans :he hkaomeB 
industrious and patkht. ThewlHri: stufly.'is;jilev»: 
mentioned; though scarcely a moment pas8esDiiixt.ih0y 
-gain someusefid knowledge, ami ioertbinly^niSFeryweQe 
children so perfectly hai^.-Ui{f^iii»d.iirfo^tf«vI;L 
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It isj much to be regretted that, active and manly 
diversions are now so little practised. Diversiorii 
make people take more exercise than they otherwise 
would do, andjare of the greatest service to such as arc 
under the necessity of labourinig for their bread. As 
active diversions lose ground, those of a sedentary 
khid seem to prevail. Sedentary diversions are of no 
other use but to consume time. Instead of relieving 
the. mind, they often require more thought than either 
study or business. Every thing that induces people 
to sit still, unless it be some necessary employment, 
QUght to be avoided. 

The diversions which afford the best exercise are, 
punting, shooting, playing at cricket, hand-ball, goI& 
8t.c. Theseexerwse the limbs, proippte perspiration < 
and the other secretions. They likewise strengthe^ 
the lungs, and give firmness »id. agility to the whole 
'body. — 'Bucbfm. 



I 

J 



Tfhose persons who have early lost every relish for 
simplicity in their amusements, still believe, that If 
there is such a thing as happiness in this state of ex- 
rsitence,it must consist in being prodigiously delighted; 
and though they should find little children very agree- 
ably engaged with some common object, which has 
presented itself to their attention,they will put a sudden 
period to their happiness, by telling them that if they 
aire very good and learn their book, they shall have a 
-teiy fine baby, a fine coach and horses, or some other 



%. 
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toy equally adapted to inflame their imagination, and 
by the help of comparison to make them quite dis- 
giisted with what before had filled their minds with 
satisfaction. Thus by a foolish profusion of our fe- 
vours, we destroy in the course of time,allthat sfimpli- 
city of taste, which if preserved and cultivated, would 
afford a constant supply of pleiasirig occupations ; aiidt 
thus our children insensibly lose ^11 that temperancc,^ 
in which consists the health both of body and soul. 

Whilst we are indulging those we love, Vs^e un- 
doubtedly partake, of the pleasiire we bestow ; and it 
is on a principle of self- gratification, and on a mistaken 
notion -Aat we are increasing the affection of chil- 
dren towards us, that we practise on th^ir imagiiiatlpn 
by loading them with superfluous toys, and by setting 
forth in the most lively colours those objects that are 
best adapted to inflame their curiosity, and produce ah 
eager emotion in their minds. Hence the return' of 
birth-days, and the visits of those who think it ne- 
cessary to show liberality to their little firiends, are 
expected with a solicitude which leaves no room for 
present satisfaction ; hence promised scenes of amuse- 
ment are offered, ^nd the young mind, which should 
be kept in a state of perfect tranquillity, experiences 
by anticipation, those lively agitations, which banish, 
sleep from the eye, and which are the painful attend- 
ants on the most turbulent of our passions. Thus the 
spirits, from being frequently discomposed^ acquire 
habits of being easily thrown into tumult, and vain 
are the attempts of the adult to rectify those disorders^ 

which are sown in the bosom of the child. ' 

Macaulay. 
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As long as children have sense and courage to de- 
stroy frail and useless toys, no great harm is done ; but 
in general they are taught to set a value on them 
totally independent of all ideas of utility or of any 
regard to their own feelings. Either they are conjured 
to take particular care of them, because they cost a 
great deal of money, or else they are taught to admire 
them as miniatures of some fine thing on which fine 
people pride themselves ; and if no other bad conse- 
quenpes were to ensue, this single circumstance of 
their being guided in tlheir choice by the opinion of 
others, is dangerous. Instead of attending to their own 
sensations, a,nd learning from their own experience, 
they accjuire the habit of estimating their pleasures by 
the taste and judgment of those who happen to be near 
tftm. Shall we wonder if tlie same principle after- 
wards governs them in the choice of the. " toys of 
age," — Edgewoftb. 



Madame de Genlis recommends that children of ten 
or twelve years of age should be taught housekeeping, 
cookeiy, accounts, washing and ironing, and weigh, 
ing out medicines, in their play- hours, with small 
doll's furniture and utensils. She thinks this would 
save much time and prevent their mixing with ser- 
vants, as these plays should always be carried on 
in the presence of the mother or governess, and under 
her direction.' The idea may be a good one, parti- 
cularly in the article of accounts, as children might 

^i»t. I. F f 
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thus learn to reckon the value of difFerent articles, and 
give change with small counter3 made on purpose ; 
but how far this, plan would answer or be practicably 
for cookery, confectionary, clear-starching, &c. flelave 
pvents to judge for themselves*— ilfiii/^;w^ deGepJisi^ 



If the otfject of amusements be to recreate the 
mind or the body, or both after labour, those aiiiliw* 
ments will be useless either in themselves or ,ili theif 
application, which instead of answering this object, 
tend to exhaust the body or mind as much Or more 
than the labour already undergone. Do we ^ct iti 
consonance with reason then, if, after serious studies^ 
pr.^other sedentary employments, which by degrees 
cramp the viscera, we recur to novds, cardk, and othef 
similar amusements invented by Fotty, which exl 
and debilitate anew the tired nerves and rel 
muscles ; if we seek recreation in plays, balls; and 
concerts ; if, with the digestive faculty enfeebled, < wc 
sit down to the long meal of the festive board ? I may 
leave the reader to pursue these questions, as J have 
neither time nor inqlination to enumerate our usual 
games and pastimes, and show that they are for the 
most part injurious in themselves or . in their appli- 
cation. If wc take but a slight glance at thengi, it 
cannot fail to strike iis^ how few are in use,that iend to 
promote a judicious exercise of the body. What an 
fffeminat<^ feature is it in the character of a nation, to 
be continually lolling on cushionsf m drawing-rooms 
or cEftrmges, and to play almost viboUy witb tbemin^l 
Is it not more suitable to its destination, that we sbojald 
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^appoint to this ofEce its instrument the body, and 
thus render the latter capable of serving it in its higher 
duties and occupations^ 

The complaints respecting want of amusement ioc 
youth are general ; but for this we ourselves are to 
blame, since we commonly attend only to one branch 
of their activity, that of the mind; I might almost say, 
ithe memory and imagination alone : the other equally 
important branch, that of the body^ we kave to 
chance ; and when this introduces no occupation, we 
find the circle of youthful employments too contracted. 
In truth, if gymnastics served only to withdraw youth 
fiiom cards, pernicious books, and the like, if they 
rendered it the prevailing fashion among youth to 
.^ek thek chief pas^me and the principal delight of 
their leisure hours in corporal .exefcise&, they woul(^ 
jd|Hbiiidy do JXiMd^r^G^rmanM • . 

Sedentary games are perhaps better calculated for 
the amusement of day-labourers and rustics, who fa^- 
tigue themselves by hard work through the day ; but 
for children, whp^e principal (employment is play ing^ 
rdiey are improp^, .and should scarce^ be .allowed to 
Iho^e who are about the a^e of puberty- In my opini- 
0D9 therefor^, inactive amusements should be resorted 
to only in certain cases as an occasional substitute for 
tiOthers, and continued but for a short time. Hence 
ihe contemptible puppet-shows and other clumsy 
.figures^ which serve only to corrupt the imagination 
and destroy in the young susceptible mind every 
vsenseof symmetry and beauty, are peculiarly hurtfiJ 
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at an age, when the talent of distinguishing between 
incongruity and propriety is not yet formed ; so tfeat 
. the ideas are in a manner distorted, and the future 
judgment of the child prejudiced by a wrongs bias* 
There calmot be conceived a plan more absurd;' than 
to entertain young people with such nugatory exhibi- 
tions as require a motionless attention. Exercise is 
the veiy soul of all play ; because the activity of the 
different powers is attended with immediate conse- 
quehces to the mental and bodily prosperity pf the 
individual. For this obvious reason the games which 
require muscular exertion are not only cohdutive'to 
health,' but also improve the senses and unfold the un- 
derstanding. Td put things together and sSeparatie 
them, to erect and destroy houses built with birds or 
other small materials; to dress a doll, or arrange and 
construct little vehicles in their' oWri way, all 't 
are diversions which ought to be studiously encoui 
by procuring the articles, requisite for such purposes. 
These however should be simple, and of little intrinsic 
va^ue, as that is soon enhanced in the possession of the 
youiig artists. On this account also a drum, a whip, 
a hobby-horse, a little chaise, a wheelbarrow, which 

.they can manage without extraneous assistance,^ are 

■ > ■ • . . ■ ■ . . 

preferable to a wooden doll or the figures representing 
horses and carriages, which afford them amusement 
merely by their apjpeairance. 

Nor should girlis be excluded from active exercise. 
It is a material errour in physical education to make 
that ill-founded distinction between the sexes, which 
condemns yoitng females, almost from their cradle, 
to a sedentary life, liy '■ giving them scarcely any other 
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playthings but dolls and tinsel- work or trinkets, while 
the sprightly boy amuses himself with his noisy drum 
and other active diversions. Such premature modesty 
is-dearly purchased at the expense of health and of a 
cheerful mind. What an infatuation, to train up sickly 
women, debilitated mothers, and consequently a mi- 
serable offspring ! 

AH amusements are most beneficial to health in the 
open air, and, were it possible to keep a child conti- 
nually in the fields and gardens, there would be no oc- 
casion for playthings; Benign nature would afford 
them a sufficient variety of objects for their amuse- 
ment ; they would find an inexhaustible source of ma- 
tlelials for constructing toys, which, being works of 
iSbtiv own invention, could not &il to be more useful 
t&an the most expensive artificial contrivances. 

liety increaseis the charms of juvenile amuse- 
qo^ts. It is indeed very desirable and rational to 
allgW numbers of children to assemble, but it would 
be Aetessary to watch their conduft, though without 
rigour or anxiety on the side of the tutor, as they arc 
then in the most happy state. It has therefore been 
proposed to establish in every town or city public plea- 
sure-grounds appropriated to the use of young peopIC;, 
an^ likewise to appoint inspectors ta keep them under 
certain restrictions .Such regulations would, in various 
instances, be productive of good effects ; they would 
prevent many ill-bred boys from running about the 
streets, where they are under no controul, and learn 
fitnn each other most improper practices. 

Oti the whole it is equally necessary for children 
to be allowed their regular play-hours, as to be 
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xx>mpelled to attend school : iadeed the former . woujld 
be attended with greater advantages for the improve- 
ment of their physical and intellectual Acuities, than 
the latter mechanical habit at an age, when they : ape 
not yet susceptible of scholastic instruction. J doubt, 
however, whether this suggestion will ever be, reali- 
zed, when each city shall be provided with- public 
pleasure-groundsi exclusively appropriated tOjchildren, 
though I conceive such a measure infinitely iQpre im^ 
fiortant than theatres^ ball-roomsif ami *comtQ|on;. pas- 
ture-grounds, — Struve. 



. .41 .• 



.. Nothing can h^ more truly absurd than the. pur- 
ch^^ipg expensive toys for children,^ since they are ge- 
nerally the sourc^ af much vexation, quarrelUng^i.aBd 
di^conteat, without affording any real pleasure to .the ir 
possessors. But^ though aU useless playthings iwdi 
neither call forth ingenuity xk)r promote exercise should 
!fee . banished from eveiy w^U-rcgulated nur^^r,^ yet 
children respire some amusements, when top old .t^ 
play with a stringy a bunch of ke^s, or a stickl ^ A 
baby-house and dolls may be a good resource for .girls 
confined in large cities, provided they make the dolPs 
clothes and the principal furniture of the baby-house; 
and whipping-tops, skip-ropes, marbles, tx^p-baUs, 
hoops, battle-doors and shuttlecocks, ,mne-pins, £ying 
a kite, and gardening, are excellent amusements for 
children of both sexes. 

The elder children of a femily may make toys for 
the younger, such as baskets, carts, ^c. or toxm vil- 
^ges and sheepfolds, (which would be equally amu$- 
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ing^ with those sold in the toy-shops,) by pasting prints 
of animals, trees, and houses on card, and then cutting- 
tbcm^out and splitting the card, to ulake them stand. 
In thisi manner a complete Noah's ark might be made^ 
ptovided some attention, be paid to the comparative 
dimensions of the different animals, as recommended 
by die s^thotB of Practical Education^* 

Puzzles, riddles, dissected-maps, geographical pas- 
times, fox and goose, solitaire, patience, spelling with 
letters, or even billiards on a small scale, the rocks of 
Sciliy, draughts, and backgammon, will serve to en-> 
liven a family of children on a winter's evening when 
&tigaed with running about or dancing, and perhaps 
acme such innocent relaxation after their more serious 
pursuits may be very desirable for- all young persons ; 
cheerfulness and serenity of mind before going to rest 
bdlUlg particularly recommended by physicians as the 
best means to procure refreshing sleep. 

Besides playing at keeping shop, as recommended 
bj^ Midame de Genlis, I would set those children who 
feam' geography to play at being foreign merchants. 
I woiild procure a list of the imports and exports di 
all the countries with which we trade, and the children 
should: Make believe to bring goods from other coun« 
tries and take back our exports in return. This 
would teach them the nature of commerce, and ac- 
custom them to consider from what countries the dif- 
ferent commodities we use are brought. The girls- 
might also dress dolls according to the fashions de- 
scribed iu their geographical lessons, and prints of the 
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* Sec Chap. XX. page 255. EJ^nvcrtk 
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costumes of various nations might be procured.for this 
purpose. : : :•:.= • 

I understand the first thing taught boys by a drill* 
Serjeant is to march in a straight line. As this is. per- 
haps the most useful part of the military exercise, and 
as it requires considerable practice, one of the amuse* 
ments of children of both sexes may he to walk or wh^l. 
a loaded barrow oi^ a strait line, drawn on a gravel 
walk, or the floor, of a long- room* When they aro. 
tolerably perfect^ a circular piece of paatebo^u^^ix. in- 
ches deep may be festenedroilnid their [necks like a. 
queen Eliizabeth's ruff so as to- hide the lin^e^a^jd it pa^y. 
be a trial of skill to walk exa(^tly::on the line, withaat 
seeing it. Walkmg in a straight.line blindfold as weU. 
as blindman's>^buff are alsooCu^e to ^/ccustoi^ children 
to walk firmly in the daik : l^^e might precede, jthe 
games in the dark recommended by Rousse^iu.: ^fee 
page 209. ' . : - = . r " . 

Madame de Genlis would have young people le^m 
to dance on the tight rope, that they may not be gbdify 
if obliged to climb high places, or walk on the edge 
of a precipice. Were they to .pmctise walking on a 
narrow plank fijced on trusdes, which might be r^sed 
higher as they grow older or more expert, it nyght be 
equally useful and less dangerous. 

Perhaps it may be said, that instead of these idle 
amusements, children .should rather be employed.in 
instructive or. useful pursuits, such as philosophical 
games and chemical experiments ^ > or makjjcig baby- 

* For the Editor's opinion on this subject see Chapter XX. pagp 257* 
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liiien for the poor, &c. To this I reply, that such is 
the constitution of human nature, that we must not 
expect children to attain perfection all at once. Let us 
first cultivate in them habits of application, industry, 
and ingenuity, by means of those amusements in which 
they take delight, and we may afterwards teach them 
to exercise these useful qualities for the improvement 
of their minds or the benefit of their fellow-creatures^ 

Among the amusements of children dancing stands 
preeminent, if pursused as an agreeable exercise, 
without any reference to the factitious pleasures of 
dress and parade. 

I see no material objection to children and young 
people learning to play at cards, provided they be not 
suffered to play for money or any other stake. It gives 
them a quickness at reckoning, accustoms them to 
tijpfcise their memory and fix their attention, and per- 
Mps by learning to play at cards merely as an amuse- 
ment when young, without being stimulated by the 
hope of gain, they are much less likely to become 
gamesters, than if the ideas of play and profit had aU 
ways been inseperably united in their minds. Besides 
from a principle of benevolence young people should 
ieam the most common games in order to contribute 
to the entertainment of those friends, who from ill* 
health, weakness of sight, age, or other infirmities, are 
incapable of employing themselves in any other nian- 
per ; and if their minds be well cultivated, there is per- 
haps little danger of their devoting much time to this 
idle and unprofitable amusement. It is a mistaken 

xiotion that it is necessary to fix sotne stake in order to 
VOL. I. Gr g 
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keep up the attention, since those who have never 
been accustomed to play for money, «re as mach in- 
terested dn games of skill, from the desire of pluying 
. well, as others from the love of gain. — Editor. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



Feracityy Integrity^ Honesty^ Justice. 



Take care that all you say may have a tendency 
to teach your children to love truth and deqpiseidis- 
simulation. You should therefore never make i^iof 
any species of deceit, to pacify them or .persuade-tbem 
to do what you would wish, for this will teach.them a 
sort of jiow cunning which may never be entirely -era- 
dicated. 

Timidity and false shame -are often the source jqH 
dissimulation. The best security against so .great an 
evil is never to put your children under the painful 
necessity of being artful,and to accustom them franklf 
to declare their wishes on all subjects. :Let themrhave 
full liberty to say they are weary when they are 40, and 
do not oblige them to appear to like those persons or 
books that are disagreeable to them. Make them 
ashamed oftliemselves,if you happen to surprise .them 
in any kind of dissimulation, and deprive them of 
whatever they endeavour to obtain by artifice ; tc^iiag 
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titon th^ ohoidd h^ve had it» had they asked for it 
pteiidy and firaoikty. Po aot imitate thos^ who ap- 
phiid thek children for their cunning, esteeming it a 
m^urk xtf ^agac^ty a^d wit. But instead of being di- 
verted with their artful ccHitriyances^ reprove them se- 
verely, and take c^e that their strata^ms never suc- 
ceed, so that they n^ay be disgusted with them, by 
experiencing their bad effects. — Fenelon. 



In order to teach children the knowledge and love 
of justice,they should be accustomed,even before they 
can speak, to part with whatever, is not their own^ 
^d . this readily and without clamour ; the effect of 
which will be, that when they are a little more ad- 
yiinced and can distinguish their own things from 
^unqther's, they will not. eagerly desire the property of 
a lHV)ther, a sister, or a. play- fellow. The next step 
ia, that parents avoid with the utmost caution every 
thQ jleast deceit, especially about money, and every 
thj^ . which discovers tQ tbe;;r children a fondness 

for it, . 

Children should be taught never to meddle with 

"■I • 

money or with any thing that belongs to another, 
nor even to desire it. They should never put their 
Imads into another's pocket, much less unlock a boau- 
re^U, n/^ver evade the payment of a single farthing, 
nor obtain unju/stly^even a top^ a mafble, or w;hatever 
can be called the p*operty of another. Farmer, as they 
^v^nce, parents shoqld inform their children that 
there is a consta:nt intercourse betwe;en lonan and man, 
whickintercQurse is called society, and th^t justice 
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alone is the band that connects it ; consequently, that 
he is the most valuable member of society, who de- 
spising selfish and sinister views, who shunning the 
tricks, frauds, and villainies of others, resolves to 
make justice his rule of action. 

Sloth is one cause of injustice. Providence has 
created us to labour ; the head, the hands, the feet, 
all are given to answer in some degree the same end. 
Those who have talents are bound to cultivate them 
as far as they have opportunity, that they may counsel, 
instruct, and assist others: those who have fortune can- 
not without injustice neglect the care, the improVcv 
ment, and the distribution of it : those who have no 
fortune, but enjoy health and limbs, are robbers of 
society if they refuse to work, and mdeed among thie 
various objects of sloth, those who exercise neither 
head, nor hands, nor feet, but loungie and fawii and 
beg for subsistence, no matter whether in rags or iEiiie- 
ry , are of all others the most meaii, at tlie same time 
that they are grossly unjust. The virtues opposite to 
these are, industry, application, arid economy ;' w&ich 
parents must raise in their children betimes, ^d che- 
rish with zeal and pains. — Nelson. 



As I would only recommend practical lessons for 
children, and as I would rather see them good than 
learned, I would never require them to speak the 
truths lest this should teach them pirevarication ; neither 
would I extort any promise from them, which they 
might probably be tempted to break. If during my 
absence some mischief had been done, and I were 
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ignorant who had c-one it, I should take care not to 
accuse my pupil by saying ** was it you ?" for what 
should I gain by such a question, which might pro* 
bably teach him to deny it ? Nothing can be more 
imprudent than these questions, particularly if the 
child be guilty ; for if he thinks you know he did it, 
he will perceive the snare you have laid for him, 
which cannot fail to set him against you. If he be-, 
lieves you do not know it, he will say to himself 
*' why should I discover my fault V^ and thus the first 
temptation to tell a lie would arise from your impru* 
dent question* 

Unless a child perceives you are disposed to con- 
tradict or restrain him» he will not nustrust you ; and 
will never tell you a lie. As he will not be dfraid of 
appearing what he really is, you may study his charac- 
ter at your leisure, and may so contrive every thing 
around him, as to give him what lessons you please, 
without his suspecting that he is receiving any instruc- 
tion. 

Do not inflict punishments on children as punish- 
ments, but let them always appear to be the natural 
consequences of their &ults. Thus do not declaim 
against lying, do no punish him expressly for having 
told a lie, but let him experience all the bad conse- 
quences of falsehood, such as not being believed even 
when he speaks the truth, being £dsely accused of 

what he has not done, though he deny it, &c. 

Rousseau. 

One of the first principles we should engrave dn the 
minds of our children is contempt for those, who 
have not courage to execute a resolution seriously 
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formed. Teach them that it is not - only necessaiy^ to 
'be strict and accurate dbsenrers of tbeirirord with 
others, but that it is almost equally shaneful tXK&il 
in engslgements they have, made' with themselves* 
Weakness causes a thousand times jmore inconirenieiCL- 
ces than obstinacy. We may esteem the obstinate 
man, but it is impossible not to despise the wedk, I£ 
you do not give your pupil strength of mind to con- 
quer himself, every thing else you teach him wiH be 
useless ; and the first six months- he is absent fiom you 
will perhaps obliterate for ever aUthe advantages you 
expect to reap from eighteen years labour andattmtioiw 
But you will ask, Can this empire over ovrselttts. be 
acquired'? . Certainly it can,.: and more easBy than 
any other virtue ;, ferit requires nothing mote than 
hakAt.. 

: Accustom your pupil never to promise an^ thing 
Ughtly; hat punctually to keep .the slightest' engager 
mentsf encour^ebim^ to thisi by. small rewards:^ wMch 
by degrees you may decrease as you see him impirovc 
in. his re&olutidck But if he; should iiw3 to .kee$( his 
word, you must express equal sudiprise and xndigf 
natidUy and tell him that were he, not . a • child : he 
would.be dishonom*edby such an action,; make, him 
feel how contemptible he miftst ! appear,, <aiid con^ 
stantly add punishment to these humiliations^ whteh 
at each return of his fault should be increased : . uiA 
as an example . of what you expect from hini, your 
slightest promises should be inviolable and sacred*. 

* Parents should never make promises to dieir childrent unlets, ab- 
^utely certain that it will be in their powet to>dhere to them. In- 
iked promises between man and man should be as much asfossihlt 
avoided. Editor* 
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Lastly^ Mr<heaiie has gained power over lumself, praise 
\xak only moderatelj j for m^hmg b nore daogeroua, 
tfaan to £xtol too much an laotiOEQ ^viuch it is our dutjr 
toperfoTHu 

llheDdare iike . many other children is naturally 
greedy, for which I have often reproved him. At 
dinner I gave him some sweetmeats of which he is 
■pMticularly fend, when instead of eating them he 
wrapt -diem in a paper and put them in his pocket. 
At night he <:ame to me with mexpressible pride and 
produced them, teffing me they were yet untoudiedL 
At the same time \ took out ^pretty little box into 
which I put twcflrc perfumed lozenges and ga/ve it 
iiim, requesting him to promise me not to -eat more 
•Ihaai three a day, which he has performed with the 
strictest fidelity. This example alone will give you 
an idea of the methods that may be taken to set chil- 
idren on their guard, and enable them to triumph over 
their inclinations. The success of these expedients, 
if often repeated, is in&llible. 

When a girl is arrived at the age of fifteen or six- 
teen, what lies is she not told, with the laudable in- 
tention of inspiring her with horror for vice ? ; People 
&ncy they do wonders by telling her, that a woman 
who is jiot virtuous is not respected and is banished 
from society. Yet at the same time, in the most polite 
circles* they meet with women of little virtue to whom 
,great.attention is paid. Hence they immediately cou^ 
dude their mothers and governesses ore all liars, and 
that there can be no harm in their having an intrigue. 
. This .is all that is gained by not adhering to truth; but 
. Virtue is so amiable, that it is unnecessary to employ 
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artifice to procure her esteem. Let us leave . false- 
hood and dissimulation to vice who has need of a cloak 
to ccmceal her deformity, but if we wish to succeed in 

our instructions, let us always adhere to truth. 

Madame de Genlis* 



Children make considerable progress in falsehood 
before they learn the use of words. An ignorant or 
careless nurse, not distinguishing the diiferent tones of 
jpain and hunger, will teach a child tp deceive in those 
sensations in the first month. Under some tuition 
the progress of artifice previous to the use of language 
is a subject of curious and important attention. , Pa- 
rents who are only occasional visitors of their offspring 
are astonished the first use of speech is to deceive ; 
they ascribe it to an unfortunate perversion in the na- 
ture of their children, or to any but the true reason, 
tbeir criminal negligence ; and conceiving an opini* 
on so disadvantageous or disagreeable it is not won- 
derful they apply punishments. — Williams. 

As I have a great opinion of the power of early 
impressions, I cannot agree with Rousseau in the no- 
tion, that it is right to keep children in ignorance on 
the subject of truth and falsehood. I should on the 
contrary be very particular in explaining to them the 
nature of this moral difference. I should endea- 
vour to make them feel forcibly the obligation of 
observing the strict rules of veracity by such reflec- 
tions, as were best adapted to convince them of the 
value of this virtue and the degradation of character 
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which must attend every departure from it. As the 
innocence of young minds can only be preserved by 
putting every temptation out of their way, I should 
be careful not to act the satanical part, and to be at 
once the seducer and the punisher* Instead of awak- 
ening the strong.feelings of terror in my pupil's mind, 
and acting the part of an inquisitor with an implement 
of discipline in my hand to punish my little culprit 
for confessions I had cruelly extorted from him, I 
should carefully avoid puttii^ questions on any past 
action which it was known that I regarded as cen- 
surable : for whenever faults were committed which 
deserved to be reprehended or punished, I should take 
oare to be informed of them by those who had no in« 
terest to conceal the truth. Nor should I vainly ex- 
pect that fortitude from an infant, which is $eldom to 
be found in adults. 

By a conduct thus cautious, habits of falsehood 
would be avoided) and the min4 preserved from that 
ill^berality of sentiment, which must ever attend the 
subjection to a tyranny so cruel and unjust as the ne- 
cessity of becoming one's own accuser. 

There is a kind of deceit, which the natural guile 
of children strongly incUnes them to commits This 
i$i . the promising, for a present advantage, what they 
never intend to perform ; but this kind of deceit 
ought never to go unpunished. The performance of 
d»c engagement, however difficult, ought to be in- 
sisted on. Means should be taken to excite in them 
tjic painful sense of shame j and whenever the engage- 
meAt was of a kind which could not be reasonably 

folfiUedi they should be obliged to part with some- 
voL. I. Hh ' 
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thing on which they set a value, in order to make up, 
as it might be pretended, for the non-performance of 
the promise. 

Children who are very fond of telling stories, be- 
come adepts in the arts of invention and exaggeration ; 
in which species of falsehood they are too often en- 
couraged and even applauded. Thus the principles of 
veracity daily grows weaker and weaker, habits of 
falsehood are acquired, and the story-teller, who first 
lies only to amuse, at length repeats the transgression 
whenever it may serve his turn. Let not a blind pa^ 
rental partiality then, or the pleasure of seeing our 
pupils admired for their wit and invention, lead us to 
neglect our duty on this subject. Let us carefully 
watch every intentional deviation from a strict vera- 
city, and check liie rising vanity by a severe repre- 
hension. 

When young persons repeat any thing that has been 
said in the course of conversation, which may proba- 
bly be attended with any disagreeable consequence to 
the speaker or to any other person, they ought to be 
reproved as having transgressed the laws of friendly 
intercourse and the great rule of acting to others as 
we would be acted by. They should be told, that 
the indiscretions of the giddy and the unwise ought to 
find impunity in the bosom of superior wisdotn. 
When a young person has attained such a command 
over himself as to render taciturnity easy to him, 
it will iiot be difficult to induce habits of caution in 
important points, especially if they are from time to 
tithe trusted by their parents and tutors with trans- 
actions which carry the appearance of secrets, if they 
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arc treated with proper contempt in any breach of 
confidence, and if they are not suffered to enter into 
any of those foolish intercourses between young per- 
sons of different families, which go under the name of 
friendship, but which is commonly no other than a 
mask for intrigue, and the source of corruption to the 
parties thus united. — Macaulay. 



There is no conduct in the education of youth more 
pernicious in its consequences than the practice of 
deception. It teaches our children the practice of 
similar arts, and as they have been over-reached by 
their superiors, to endeavour to over- reach them in 
return. 

What can be more unjust than the conduct of those 
parents, who, while they pride themselves in the in- 
genuity with which they deceive their children, ex- 
press the utmost severity and displeasure when their 
children attempt reprisals and are detected in schemes 
of similar adroitness. Nothing tends more effectually 
to poison morality in its sources in the minds of youth, 
than the practice of bblding one language and laying 
down one set of precepts for the observation of youth, 
and another for the adult. You will fall into this 
error, if for instance, you require your children to go 
to church and neglect going yourself ; if you teach 
them to say their prayers as ^ badge of their tender 
years ; if they find there are certain books which they 
may not read, and certain conversations they may not 
hear. — Gisborne. 
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There is nothing has so little share in education as 
direct precept. To be convinced of this, we need 
only reflect, that there is no one point we labour more 
to establish with children than that of their speaking 
truth, and there is not any in which we succeed worse. 
And why ? Because children readily see we have an 
interest in it. Their speaking truth is used by us as 
an engine of goverif ment. " Tell me, my dear child, 
when you have broken any thing, and I will not be 
angry with you.' ' "Thank you for nothing," says 
the child ; " if I prevent you from finding it out, I am 
sure you will not be angry;" and nine times out of 
ten lie can prevent it. He^ knows that, in the common 
intercourses of life, you tell a thousand falsehoods. 
But these are necessary lies on important occasions. 

Your child is the best judge how much occasion he 
has to tell a lie ; he may have as great occasion for 
it, as you have to conceal a bad piece of news frpm 
a sick friend, or to hide your vexation from an un- 
welcome visitor. That authority which extends its 
claims over every action, and even every thought, 
which insists upon an answer to every interrogation, 
however indiscreet or oppressive to the feelings, will, 
in young or old, produce falsehood ; or, if in some 
few instances the deeply- imbibed fear of future and 
unknown punishment should restrain from direct false- 
hood, it will produce a habit of dissimulation, which 
is still worse. The child, the slave, or the subject, 
who on proper occasions may not say, " / do not 
choose to tell^'* will certainly, by the circumstances in 
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ivhich you place him, be driven to have recourse to 
deceit, even should he not be countenanced by your 
example^. — Barbauld. 



Honesty is the best policy, must be the maxim in 
education as well as in all the other affairs of life* 
We must not only be exact in speaking truth to our 
pupils, but to every body else ; to acquaintance, to 
servants, to friends, to enemies. 

It id not here meant to enter into any overstrained 
protest against the common phrases and forms of po- 
liteness ; the current coin may not be pure, but When 
once its alloy has been ascertained, there is no frauds 

* These observations are equally applicable to servants, who should 
in many respects be treated in the same manner as children. Let 
me therefore earnestly exhort all masters and mistresses who regard 
the morals of their domestics to avoid asking them unnecessary ques« 
tions, particularly when reproving them kn a fault ; since it wHl nc« 
ver lead to the discovery of the truth, and may induce the servants to 
prevaricate and deceive in order to excuse themselves. How often 
have I seen them tempted to invent falsehoods by the inquisitorial 
planner in which they have • been asked " Where have you been ?'* 
«* Why <Ud you stay to long V* « Did not you hear the beH ? * 
*« Why have you done so or so ?" with a variety of other questions 
equally nugatory, unless it be to give their matters an opportunity of 
80ol(fing them for telling lies ! By constantly adhering to the (Udaetic 
form or the reproof direct in our communications with servants, our 
commands would be more strictly attended to, and we might hope in 
time to break them of that habit of falsehood and deceit, to which, from- 
the nature of their situation, they are unhappily too much addicted. 
Perhaps the vulgar adage ** jlsk me no quettwns and Pll tell you no, 
Ues^ might with great propriety be inscribed over every kitchen door 
in the kingdom. Editor. 
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•though there may be some folly in continuing to trade 
upon equal terms with our neighbours with money of 
high nominal, and scarcely any real value. AU com- 
pliments are harmless which are not meant to deceive ; 
the common custom of the country and of the society 
in which we live, sufficiently regulates the style of com- 
plimentary language; and there are few so ignorant of 
the world as seriously to misunderstand this, or to 
mistake civility for friendship. 

The Chesterfieldian system of endeavouring to 
please by dissimulation; is obviously distinguishable 
by any common capacity from the usual forms of 
civility. There is no hope of educating young people 
to a love of integrity in any family where tiiis practice 
is adopted. If children observe, that their parents de- 
ceive common acquaintance by pretending to lil^e the 
company and to esteem the characters of those whom 
they really think disagreeable and contemptible, how 
can they learn to respect truth ? how can children be« 
Iteve the praises of their parents, if they detect them 
in continual flattery towards indifferent people ? 

We should not precipitately suspect children of 
&lsehood ; it is sometime before they perfectly under- 
stand what we mean by truth. Small deviations 
should not be marked with too much rigour i but 
whenever a child relates exactly any thing which he 
has seen, heard, or felt, we should listen with pleasure 
and attention, and we should not show the least doubt 
of his veracity. Rousseau is perfectly right on ad- 
vising that children should never be questioned on any 
circumstances in which it can be to their interest to 
deceive. We should at least treat children with the 
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same degree of wise lenity, which the English law 
extends to all who have arrived at years of discretion. 
No criminal is bound to accuse himself. If any mis- 
chief has been committed, we should never, when we 
are uncertain by whom it has been done, either di- 
rectly accuse, or betray injurious suspicions. If mis- 
chief is done we cannot repair it ; but because a glass 
is broken, we need not spoil a child's disposition. If 
a child voluntarily confesses that he has had some 
accident, may no love of goods or chattels come in 
competition with the love of truth ! An angry word 
may intimidate the child, who has summoned all his 
little coun^ to make this confession. There is no 
great danger of teaching children to do mischief by 
this indulgence to their accidental misfortunes. When 
they break or waste any thing from pure carelessness, 
let them, when they even speak the truth about it, 
suffer the natural consequences of their carelessness ; 
but let them distinctly feel the difference between the 
slight inconvenience to which they expose themselves 
by speaking the truth, and the great disgrace to which 
ialsehood would subject them. 

If you wish to question children about their thoughts 
or feelings, you must do it without the appearance 
of anxiety or suspicion. If they see you very anxious 
for their answers, they hesitate and look eagerly in 
your face to discover by your countenance what sort 
of answer you expect. All who are governed by any 
species of fear, are disposed to equivocation. 

We would particularly recommend it to preceptors 
not to force the detestable characters which are some- 
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tim^s held up to admiration in ancient and modem 
history upon the common sense, or, if they please, the 
moral feelings of their pupils. The bad actions of 
great characters should not be palliated by eloquence 
£Uid fraud, and villany should never be explained away 
by the hqro's or warrior^s code, which confounds all 
ideas of right or wrong. Tutors shoiild never under- 
take to vindicate the cause of falsehood and treachery. 
If a child has acquired a habit of falsehood, we 
should avoid entering into any explanations with him, 
but we should ab$olutely di^egard what he says, and 
with looks of cool contempt turn away without listen- 
ing to his fallacies. A total change of occupations, 
new objects, especially such as excite and emjdoy 
the senses, will be found highly advantageous. We do 
not recommend bodily correction or lasting penitences 
ipeant to excite shame, because these depress and 
enfeeble the mind, and a propensity to falsehood ulti* 
mately arises from weakness and timidity • Strengthea 
the body and mind by all possible means. A boy who 
tell3 a falsehood to avoid some trifling pain« or to pro- 
cure some trifling^atification, would perhaps dare to 
speak the truth, if he were certain that he could bear 
the pain, or do without the gratification. Without 
talking of truth and falsehood, we should begin by 
e;^ercising them in the art of bearing and forbearing. 

Edgeviortb. 
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True fortitude I take to be the quiet possession 
of a man's self, and an undisturbed doing his duty, 
whatever evil besets or danger lies in his way ; 1 do 
J nttt ittein' ttnmoVed, without any feat- at all. When 
I d^ngei* shows itself^ apprehension cannot without stu- 
I pldiij^ be wanting, but this apprehension shotild not 
dJsttirb the calm use of our reason, n6r hinder the ek- • 
ecutfon of what that dictates. The first step to get 
tliis riobld knd Imanly steadiness iis, 1st. Carcfdlly t6 
Ke6p children from frights of all kinds when they are 
yduh^; 2d; By gentle degrees to actustom childreil 
to those things that they are too much afraid of*. 'But 
here great caution is to be* used, that you do not makfe 
too ihiich haste, ndr attempt thi^ cure too early,' for 
fe^ ie^r ybii inctease the mischief, instead of remedy- 
ing it. ' ' Sd. To make them bear bodily pain with for* 
titiide and without bemoaning themselves and crying'} 
so that they should learn that bodily pain is not the 
greatest evil that can befall them. 

The accusations of children 6ile against another* 
which usually are but the clamours of anger and re* 
venge desiring aid, should not be favourably received 
oc hcarkehed to. It weakens and effeminates their 

VOL. I. li 
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minds to suffer them to complain, and if they endure 
sometimes crossing or pain from others without be* 
ing permitted to think it strange or intolerable, it will 
do them no harm to teach them sufferance and har- 
den them early. But though you jg^ive no countenwoip 
to the complaints of the querulous^ yet take care to 
curb the insolence and ill-will of the injurious. Who- 
ever begins the contest should be sure to be checked 



Parents must utterly avoid all distinctions of &yQUit 
ites among their children, for where partiality ia 
sbowui it is more than probable it may- ^eatly iu^usc 
or even undo a whole family^ The daclin^ is. liab^t 
to be ruined through indulgence ; tbo rest thr^ugli 
oegle^: and ignorance. Children by thi^ uo^qus^ 
treatment CQQceive a hatred to one aAoth^r va^ oft^q 
to the |tarenta themselves, which perhaps laiAs a& lo^g 
ais their Uvesu !BrUt besides that; thi$ injiiri^Hs trea^i 
iixent debases their minds^ it is produ<jtive of n^any: 
dreadful evils ; from hence proceed not oiily «\YetQ^% 
rate maliee, butconfusion,law-suits»aAdpQver^i 9a4 
hence too proceed rash^ precipitate^ aiid disgrac^efi^ 
marriages; with many other calanutiesit which it wo\U,4 
require a volume to enumerate. 

At the same time that parents are kidustriousi t9 
mak:e their children obedient to themselves, they i^iist 
teach them to consider every one as an individuud of 
society, and give them a deep sense of the neces^si^;^ 
of gpod behaviour to all^ whatever b^ their ipircumr^ 
stances or condition. 






It does not cost much to give children a proper and 
becoming behaviour to their betters and equak ; but 
to persuade them to mamtain a considerable degree of 
res'pect to inferiors or those in disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances is an arduous task ; still it may and ought 
to be done. 

Nothing so humanizes the soul, nothing so strongly 

proves the man, as sympathizing with and relieving; 

the distresses of our fellow-creatures. It is then th^ 

duty of parents never to let their children act with 

the least degree of rudeness to the lowest of mankind; 

never to let them divert themselves with their dirt or 

inisfbrtunes; but on the contrary they should some* 

times furnish them with money or other things that the 

relief may pass through their hands : and at the same 

time imprint this truth on their minds, that he who is 

thus reduced to ask, is often far more deserving than 

ile who bestows. 

Another indispensable duty of parents to theif cliil- 
^ren is, that they teach them never to dare to sport 
with the natural defects of others. But the defects of 
the txxly are not alone the subject of our ridicule, we 
sport too with those of the mind. Providence for wisfe 
reasons does not give to all alike ; are we therefore tg 
hold another in contempt for not knowing so much as 
ourselves ? Are we to laugh at a man for not krioW"- 
ing what he had no opportunity to learn ? no surely. 
Aneglectto improve and the abuse.of natural talents 
arc the only things that deserve the scourge ; and even 
here It often happens that he who exercises the rod 
deserves it more than he who feels it X'^Nchon. 
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When a child hurts himself, he is less affected by 
^e blow than the fright ; but I will at least spare him 
the latter," for h^. will certainly judge of his misfortune 
according to the impression he perceives it makes in 
me : if he sees me run with anxiety and alarm to pa- 
cify him, and pity him, he will suppose himself half- 
tiybd ; but if he sees me calm and composed, he will 
become so too, and will suppose the wound cured 
when he ceases to feel it. It is at this age we receive 
the first lessons of courage, and by bearing slight pains 
without fear, we gradually learn to support great 
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Aims-giving is the act of a man who knows the 
value of what he gives and is acquainted with the 
wants of his fellow- creatures. Children, who know 

J* ■ I • ■ . ■ 

nothing of all this, cannot have any merit in giving 
alms, for they are without either charity or benevo- 
Jicnce.^ Children are ^eneraljy made to give away 
.^nere pieces of metal^ of whose vaUiethey are ignorant, 
and which to them are of no use, A child would 
sooner give a hundred shillings than one. cake.. But 
desire this liberal distributor to give away the things 
he is fond of,, such as his toys, his sugar-plumbs or 
his supper, and you will soon see whether you have 
taught him to be .truly generous. Instead therefore 
ojf expQting acts of charity ifrom children,, t would 
sopn^rperf^^ presencje, andl cle- 

prive'iK'em'elveh of" the power of imitatiniB:! me' telU 
ing them it . is a^ . hpn^ur , which d^oes not ^ belong tp 



their age. 
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. The first sentiment of which a young man catefiiily 
brought up becomes susceptible is not love but 
friendship. The first efibrt of his infant imagination 
teaches him that he has fellow- creatures, and the spe- 
cies interests hira before the sex. • 
. The great advantage of proloiiging the innocency 
of your pupil is, by- making use of his growing sen* 
sibility to implant in his heart the first seeds of hu- 
manity. Teach your pupil to love all men, even 
those who are a disgrace to humanity; contrive that he 
should not consider himself as belonging to any parti- 
cular, class, that he, should fit himself for all. Speak 
to him of human nature with tenderness, with pity; 
but never with contempt. Man; do not dishonour 
mdn ! By these and similar means you will impress 
the. heart of your young pupil, you will excite in him 
the first sentiments of humanity^ which will afterwards 
unfold, and become. useful to all his fellow- creatures. 
Above idl, mi^ as little personal interest or selfislmess 
with these. lessons as po9sible ; let there be no vanity; 
|ip emulation ; no ambition ; none of those sentiments 
which oblige us .to compare ourselves with others; for 
the^ comparisons are never made without some do^ 
grce of hatred against those who dispute the preference 
with us, w^re it only in our own estimation. Let your 
pupil have.no rivals, 'no competitors, not even ii\run- 
ing matches, after he is of an age to reason on the 
subject* ;i I would a hundred times sooner have him 
learn nothing, if he cannot learn without jealousy or 
.Y/|nity. I would each year remark the progress he 
hs^^made, and copipare it with what' he would do the 
following year; Iiywld say to him^ "You have 
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** grown so muchiyou can now leap orer ^uch a dit(:h{ 
*.^ j'ou can lift such a weight, you can throw a atont 
*^ to far, you can sing such a passage without taking 
^^ breath ; let us see what you will do next year.V 
I would excite his industry without making him jcai^ 
lous of any one. Thus he would surpass what he had 
done before, and so he ought ; I do not see liiat any 
inoonvenience could arise from his being his Qvm rival. 
Do not condemn young peojde for being deficiexit 
in sensibility. Those who are brought up as they 
ought to be, have no idea of moral pain« becauie they 
have never been made to feel it, and they c^i ooJy 
compassionate sufferings with which they are aicquaiat^ 
ed. Their apparent insensibility arises only iinom igno- 
rance, and will be changed into tenderness when they 
feel that there are a thousand sorrows and afflictions 
in human life which they have never known. Chi!U 
dren are too soon taught ^to counte^it sensibUity { 
they learn the language of sentiment at so early an age^ 
that by being always talked to in the same tone thef 
turn your lessons against yourself^ and do Mt teart 
you any means of distinguishing when they are Mdiia^ 
vouring to deceive, and when they reallf feel what 
they say. Look at my pupil t he has not yet M\ or 
pretended to feel. Before he knew what it Was M 
love, he never said to any one " t love yott dearly*'^ 
He has never been taoght what countenance hei ^oiiM 
put on when he entered the sick chatnber of his fiitibMri 
his mother, or his tutor ; he has never been instructad 
in the art of affecting a concern he does not fed ; hfc 
has never pretended to cry at the ffeatht)f any-i 
for he does not knoW what de^ is. 
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heart ; it is by the practice of benevolenee that w^ bo* 
oome good ; i Ijoqw Qf no m^tbiod 90^ certain. Eia- 
plojr yoiur pupil then in all the good octiona he ia.fit 
far ; let bim interrat himself for the poor, kt him aa* 
dit them not only with his purse, but with his tx^ 
anions, with his advice : let him serve them ; kt him 
he their ^xHectoi' ; let him exert himself for them, and 
give up hia time for their benefit ; let him become 
their advooate; he cannot pass his life in a more use* 
fill maimer. How many oppressed people, whose 
qprnpiaiuts would nerer iiave been attended to, wiH 
obtain redress, when he demands it for them with 
dl tibe intrepidity of conscious virtue I ^^ But shall we 
" turn our pupil,* *^ you will say, •* into a knight 
*♦ errant, a redresser of wrongs, a Paladine? Shall he 
^ gOi and inteifere in public affairs ? Shall he pre*- 
tend to be a philosopher, a sage, xi defender of the 
laws ? Shall he address himself to the nobility, the 
*^ magistrates, the princes of the blood, and the king: 
^ kimself ? ShaU he act as a counsellor among the 
^ judges, and as an attorney in the courts of justice?*" 
This is nothing to the purpose ^ contemptuous and dU 
dkmlous language will never alter the nature of things. 
Whatever he knows to be useful and right he w81 dov 
hot he will go no furUier ; and he knows that nothing 
18 proper foi^ him that is not adapted to his age : he 
kiKiws that his first and most important duties regard 
himself; that young men ought to be diffident and 
distriistfiil of themselves,circumspect in their conduct, 
respectful to their seniors, backward and disa*eet in 
speaking on subjects of importance, modest in matters^ 
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of indifference^^ but bold in doing right and GOcrrageAus 
in- speaking truth; -■ 

-Gratitude is natural to man; and if yon do notde* 
s^oy it yourself^ you may- be assured that when your 
pu{>il'begins to $ee the* value* of your* care and att^n^. 
tion, he will be sensible of theobtigftti6n,and you will 
acquire-an influence and authority over his heart w-faich 
nothing <^n destroy .. But do not check the ascendency 
you may have acquired bf pretending to be of great 
consequence to him. . To boast of your services La to 
render them insupportable ; to forget 'them and set na 
value. oil them is the way to make him remember 
them. ' Till it is time to treat him; as a min;' never 
talk ?to him of what he owes you,' but of what he owes 
to himself. • To make him tractable give him his 'full 
liberty, ki^ep out of his way that he may seek: your 
company, ind inspire him with gratitude -by only talk-* 
irfg to him of his owu interest.-H-iJi^ytficzw. 



. ' I 
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. Jfchildren are aptto cry whea they : fall, dowa.anel 
hurt themselves, you should never encourage them 
inrit by bewailing their misfortune, which. only. ;m- 
creases the evil and softens their teoipers { it i& betti;r 
to accustom them to every hardship, and when they 
fall.d(i>wn^ seem to think nothing of it but with a.cdld 
indifferent air * tell them that they must be more 
careful for the future ; or if their crying retumS; too 

* If we do not appear to pity children when really in pain, how 
can we expect them to feel for the sufferings of others ? See page 255* 
Madame de Genlts of this chapter. Editor^ 
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often* Jaugh at them ; but never strike them ; for the 
smart of the fall is punishment enough for their want 
of c^re, it being absurd to still their crying by increa- 
jung the smart which caused it To check their cry- 
ing you should accustom them to bear pain, at least 
l^ben grown up and able to run about ; not however 
ynth harsh language but in a sportive friendly manner, 
w:hen they arc full of mirth and play*. — Kruger. 



1 tlunk it an admirable method to teach young 
^ople to appropriate such a portion of their income 
as they judge proper to bestow in charity, to be sa- 
credly kept for that purpose and no longer considered 
asJheir own : By which means they will avoid the 
temptation of giving less than they ought, through sel- 
fi^shnes's, or more than they ought through good na- 
ture or weakness. If their circumstances allow of it, 
they might set apart another fund for liberality or 

* Though children submit to necessity and bear patiently the blows 
tbey recdve by chance, they are soon offended if they imagine any 
one hurts them designedly, as they are capable at a very early age of 
distinguishing between an intentional and an accidental injury. May 
it.not be feared then that a child's affection for his parents will be les- 

■ 

leAed, if he for a moment suspects them of intentionally giving him 
pain ? It seems highly inconsistent for a father to inculcate lessons of 
compassion: toward insects and animals, and prevent any of his family - 
.fiomihiMting a fly or a spider, while he himself wantonly teazes his 
children under pretence of teaching them fortitude. Children who 
are sobered to run about and romp with one another will receive blows 
eo6agh to accustom them to pam^ without our premeditately adding 
t(t t&e nnmber. Editor. 

mot. I. Kk 
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friendship, which do not coMe under the head €f dfad^ 
rity, as the having such funds ready at hand tn^ta ft 
easy and pleasant to give. 

There is nothing in which self-deception ts ftiCftk 
notorious than in what regards sentiment and feclifijg^. 
Let a vain young woman be told that tehdeirhiesrs ^sttA - 
softness is the peculiar charm of her sex, that eVtSh .' 
their weakness is lovdy and their fears becomuig, an8 } 
you will presently observe her grow so tender as to be [ 
ready to weep for a fly, so fearful that she starts at a f 
feather, and so weak-hearted that the smallest acc^ "" 
dent quite overpowerslier. Her fondness and affe£b- r 
tion become fulsome and ridiculous, lier compassion i 
grows contemptible weakness, and her apprehelisive- 2 
iiess the most abject cowardice : for, when once she 
quits the direction of nature, she knows not wheire to 
stop, and continually exposes herself by the most ab- 
surd extremes; 

Nothing so effectually defeats its own ends as this 
kind of affectation ; for though warm affectiotte and 
tender feelings are beyond measure amiable and ehann- 
ing when perfectly natural: ^^md-Jtept under the dtic 
controul of reason and principle, yet nothing is sfo 
truly disgusting as the affectation of them, or even the 
unbridled indulgence of such as are real» 

Remember, my dear, that our feelinga were not 
given us for our ornament, but to spur us to' right 
actions. Yet how often have I heard that sdfirii 
weakness which flies from the sight of distress digni- 
fied with the name of tenderness ! — " My frientl is, 
'^ I hear, in the deepest aflliction and misery ;. I have 
*' not seen her, for indeed I cannot bear such scenes ; 
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^ the J afiect me too much ! — I shall not attempt to 
•* visit her till I hear she has recovered her spirits.'* — 
This I have heard said with an air of self-compla-^ 
^ence, and the poor selfish creature has persuaded her- 

■ 

lel^ that she had finer feelings than those generous 
fiiepds^ who were sitting patiently in the house of 
nourning, watching in silence the proper moment to 
pour in the balm of comfort ; who suppressed their 
own sensations, and only attended to those of the af- 
flicted person; and whose tears flowed in secret, whilst 
their eyes and voice were taught to enliven the sinking 
lieart with the appearance of cheerfulness. That sort of 
tenderness which makes us useless may indeed be pi- 
tied. 4nd excused, if owing to natural imbecility ; but^ 
if it pretends to loveliness and excellence, it becomes 
truly contemptible. — Cbapone. 



When you have pitched upon what things are lauda- 
ble for your children, and settled the degree of excel- 
knce among them, great care is requisite to keep the 
moral sense attentive to the things themselves, and 
il'om running into a comparison of persons ; that there 
may be a strong desire of excellence^ but none of e^- 
celling. You may with good profit set examples of lau- 
dable qualities before a young person's eyes in order 
to give him a livelier idea of them, but you may inspire 
him with an ardour of acquiring the like benefit and 
pleasure of possessing them, without thought of rival- 
ship or superiority over the person who has them. 

This I take to be very important, and at the same 
time a very difficult point to hit, the two desires being 
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so generally confounded together in men's mindi^, and 
the one so very apt to degenerate into the other. The 
examples of the world, the necessity of rivalship frer- 
quently occurring in cases where there are many com- 
petitors for a prize which only one can obtain, cbntri- 
bute to fix the idea of excellence in that of surpassirig 
others, so that it is become a nice distinction, which 
few can readily enter into, to separate theni. Otie can 
scarcely find expressions of applause or exhoitation, 
that do not convey something of comparison andViVal- 
ship to the imagination ; and it is generally insi.sted on^ 
that you cannot raise a sense of honour unless by first 
raising a spirit of emulation and eminence in some qua- 
lity or other. This perhaps may be true as the world 
goes, though I apprehend it possible in theory to ma- 
nage otherwise; but if you find it impracticable t6 gain 
your point without this expedient, stiU it will be advi- 
sable to employ it sparingly, not a jot further th^ ab- 
solutely necessary ; endeavouring to turn th6 sense q£ 
honour upon things laudable in. themselves, tKat is,, 
n-ponsuch as may appear so without reference tp any 
bovdy else possessing them in a higher or lower degree* 
Since tlien there is such perj^etual danger from all 
quarters of having the moral sense, warped to a false 
direction, and we ourselves arc so apt to mislead it 
insensiHy when we; think of nothing less, there will 
need all our vigilancjB,contrivanc€,and industry, to keep, 
it steady in a right course, as being a matter of the 
utmost consequence. For how much soever the de- 
s]x€jO{ excellence and that of excelling be blended tp- 
gethqr^ so as to fonn one and the same idea in niiost 
people's apprehension, they are shown numifestly diE^ 
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fereiit by the cohtlraty consequenos they prodtide, ais 
a tree is known by its fruits. From the fondness for 
excelling naturally grow vanity, pride, ambition, jea- 
lousy, envy, contention, calumny, petulsince, and sel^ 
fishness ; charity can never bear ingrafting upon this 
stock, for the man whose passion lies in surpassing^ 
has a separate interest from that of all mankind, whom 
he must look upon with an eye of envy, rivalship, and 
contempt, and therefor^ can never heartily love. 

On the contrary, a glowing ardour for things 
cxcelleM is the great incentive and chcrisher of all 
the virtues and all valuable accomplishments ; for 
though virtue be profitable, the profit of it generally: 
lies Xifo remote to be discerned or to touch us sensibly ; 
but it is the sel&approbation accompanying it that 
rarries us briskly on the progress,; alid renders the 
exercises of it a present reward. Where there is a true 
love of excellence, therepruderice, discretion, diligence, 
charity, equity, will be readily entertained, as things 
supremely excellent; whatever is so iniany degree will 
appear proportionably amiable in our' ^es wherever 
ibund, so that we shall rejoice to behold, and stand 
cvcf ready to increase it in others as well as in 
ourselves. We shall regard the necessary competitions 
and contentions and contrary attractions of the world 
aroufnd iis as so many trials and temptations sent to 
exercise this principal virtue, using all our skill and 
dQigence to manage among them so as that it inay 
gather strength by opposition. Nothing contributes 
so much to inspire the love of excelling as an opinion 
of excelling^ which grows up almost unavoidably in 
children from the manner of their being treated ; tfaqr 
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see their parents anxious for their welfare^ the family 
Gcmtriving to divert them, the visitors obliging, and 
the servants obsequious; all the cares and all the 
thoughts they can take notice of are wholly centered 
upon themselves ; from hence, if good c^re be not 
taken, they will slide insensibly into a notion of th^ 
bemg the sole object worthy of regard, which being 
rivetted in them by continual humouring, when they 
come oat into the world they will still conceit theish 
selves, precious creatures, become partial, overbearing, 
and unsympathizing, expect all the world should bend 
to their humours, and regard every minute &ilure 
therein as an kistipportable injury* 
. In order to obviate this mischief, which wiU qprout 
up naturally unless timely checkedi it will be expe* 
dient in the first place, where there, are several chili 
drcn, to preserve an exact impartiality in your dealings 
between theni, making them sensible of one another's 
rights, and ready to allpw one another's claims; th^ 
\tt them see that you have other cares upon your 
hands wherein they have no ccmcern, that other people 
have their several interests, with an equal right tQ 
pursue them, and enure them gradually to entertain a 
sentiment of justly towards strangers and persona 
they do not like. Especially beware of servants in- 
stilling the prodigious impo^nce of master and ini^ 
beyond all others of their inches, which they will be 
apt to do through mere indiscretion or ignorance : you 
may soon discover this by the prattle of the children, 
who love to repeat what they hear, and then your 
helping hand will be wanted to apply the propo: 
vemedy. — Tucker.' 
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I have endeavoured as mudi us possible to fami« 
liarize my children to those things that excite terror 
and disgust. In their in&ncy we accustomed them to 
look at and even to touch spiders, frogs, and mice^ 
It -iivM enough to set them the example, and they sQon 
Wished to have them and bring them up. I have seen 
Adelaide weep at the death of her &vourite frog and 
show as much grief as if she had lost the most beau* 
tiful canary-bird. When it has thundered and lighten* 
cd, eveiy body near them has cried out, ^f what a 
charming sight ! look at the clouds and the flashes of 
lightning !" and the children have been delighted to 
ait at the windows to watch the progress of the storm.. 

Locke and Rousseau have both saidy that you 
should never pity children when they fall down and 
hurt themselves. In my opinion, if you do not sooth 
them when really hurt, you run a great risk of 
hardening their hearts. I think therefore when they^ 
sufier any misfortune or accident, they ought to be 
pitied, provided they do not complain; but if they 
scream and cry violently I would appear to disregard 
them, and let them see that your contempt stifles your 
compassion. As in every thing else, so in this ; you 
must yourself set the examine. If you cannot suffer 
pain or illness without perpetually complaining, all 
you may say about fortitude and courage will make 
but little impression. Mrs. d^Almane gaveher children 
a few days ago a lesson on this subject more useful 
than all the sermons in the world After dinner we 
were in the saloon^ and Mrsr d'Almane was seated on a 
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sofa, with Adelaide in her lap } when Theodore, will- 
ing to receive some, of his mother's caresses, went 
sp^y .behind her, apd hastily seized one of her arms, 
which he dr^w tQwaijds. him* At that moment a stream 
of Wood ran from her arm, and qoy-er^d Adelaid'^, face 
and frock.;, as s(K)i^ as she saw. it she . screamed .dread- 
fully, and feinted away, on her mother's bosom. Poor 
•Theodore, drowned: ;in tear^^ threw himself on his 
knees.! We all .ran to Mrs. d'Almane, who cried out, 
?^ Adelaide, Adeiaidei it is she that wants assistance ;^' 
and refused to give me her arrt, wildly repeating the 
name of Adelaide.. The truth was, she had been bled 
that morning without telling any one, and Theodore 
by stretching out her: arm had loosened the bandage. 
With difficulty we persuaded her to let us bind up h?r 
arm, while. her eyes were fixed on Adelaide who was 
still senseless. To poor Theodore who was sobbi^ 
at her feet she paid no attention. At length Ade« 
laide revived, opened her eye$» and called to her mp- 
ther, who flew to her, took, her in her arms, sind em-r 
braced her a thousand times, shedding aflood of tears^ 
We surrounded them and listened to their conversa^ 
tion with equal pleasure and emotion, when : suddenly 
observing that Theodore was not with us, I turned 
my head, and saw him standing by himself in, the 
place his mother had j.ust quitted ; no longer in tears 
or on his knees, but fixed immoveably, his eyes dry, 
and with a countenance in which embarrassment, sor- 
row, and vexation were strongly painted. His hf^arti 
till then so calm and innocent, received at that, mo- 
ment the first fatal impression of envy and jealousy* 
He was no longer the same; injustic^j perhaps dissimu* 
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ktion and hatred, had entered his mind, and had they 
not been quickly banished, might have taken the 
deepest root. I lost not a moment in - making Mrs. 
d'Almane acquainted with my apprehensions ; on 
which she immediately begged all the company to 
leave her. Approaching Theodore, without seeming 
to observe his trouble and confusion,she embraced him 
tenderly, and made him sit down by her, then taking 
both her children's hands and addressing herself to me, 
" Is it not true, said she, that I am a happy mo« 
ther and much beloved ? My poor Theodore ! what 
has he not suffered ?— But resume your gaiety my 
love, added she kissing him,your mother and sister are 
ftow perfectly recovered. At these words Theodore, 
still sorrowful though softened,leaned on his mother's 
shoulder, looked at his sister with tears in his eyes^ 
and immediately kissed her,bu:t at th^ same time deep- 
ly sighed '* And you, my dear girl, continued Mrs. 
d'Almane, I hope, when you are older, (a year 
hence perhaps,) you will be able like your brother to 
unite courage with sensibility." Here Tiieodore raised 
his head, as if endeavouring to find out whether she 
was in earnest. He then embraced her, and again 
burst into tears. *^ It is true, said I, that women 
have long been reproached for their aptness to faint, 
atid not without reason, as it is a proof of weakues^." 
** But, papa, it is because I love my mamma," said A- 
delaide with much mortification. '* 1 love your mam- 
ma, interrupted I, as much as you can, and so do?s 
Theodore, yet we neither of us feinted. ' ' On hearing 
these words Theodore threw himself on his sister's 

neck crying, " Oh papa how you distress her ! " At 
VOL. I. L 1 
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that moment Mrs. d'Almane looked at me, and gavei 
me her hand, which I bathed with the sweetest tears 
I ev€fr shed in my life. When we had comforted 
Adelaide, who had been really afflicted, the children 
asked their mother, why she had been bled ? '* Be- 
cause, said she, I have for this fortnight had a 
most intolerable headach. ' ' " This fortnight, mamma, 
and never mentioned it V* '* Where would have been 
the use of repeating every moment how bad my head 
is ! I should but have shown great weakness and fa- 
tigued every body about me, while complaining could 
have done me no good/' " But, mamma, you did ilot 
even look as if you were in pain, and you taught mc 
my lessons as usuaj;" *' You will never my love find 
mc neglect an employment so dear to me for so trifling 
a cause." 

You see, my friend, what excellent lessons of cou- 
rage were contained in these few words; and this is the 
kind of instruction which is really useful. After this 
conversation Mrs. d'Almane entreated Mr. d'Aimery 
not to commend Adelaide for that sensibility which 
made her faint ; for in fact this kind of praise may 
occasion aflFectation and hypocrisy from the wish of 
hearing it repeated. You should never praise your 
children for lively and quick sensibility, but for habi- 
tual and constant proofs of duty and sweetness of tem- 
per. 

Nevpr avail yourself of the dangerous stimulus E- 
midationhntvfixhxhc utmost precaution. Take great 
care not tb make vour children envious of each other ; 
for if ever they are infected with that dangerous sen- 
timent, their hearts will be irremediably corrupted 
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To preserve them from this, take care that you are 
dways just. At that innocent age we prefer the hap- 
piness of being beloved, to the vain pleasure of being 
applauded For this reason a child who might enjoy 
seeing her sister commended for some accomplish- 
ment, could not support the idea of her sister? s being 
more beloved than herself. Convince your children 
that your heart is a stranger to partiality and thut you 
believe them equally affectionate ; be equally just in 
your praise or blame, and your decrees will never pro- 
duce animosities. 

Adelaide has during the last four months received 
two guineas a month as pocket money, out of which 
^e is obliged to purchase all her ribbands, pins, gloves, 
shoes, and writing-paper. The first month the whole 
sum was wasted on superfluities in three days, and she 
was forced to wear ragged shoes and dirty gloves. 
Hence she learnt the necessity of order and economy, 
and now keeps her accounts accurately, and propor- 
tions her expenses to her income. However, she was 
yesterday tempted to lay out the whole that remained 
of her month's allowance, in purchasing a small box 
which she did not want, and which cost twelve shil- 
lings. The next day she received a petition froni a 
poor woman in the utmost distress, with seven chil- 
dren almost dying of huoger. Adelaide burst into 
tears at the recollection that she had no money left, 
while Miss Bridget, her governess, gave the poor wo- 
man a guinea, and Adelaide most sincerely envied her 
the pleasure she felt in relieving this wretched family. 
As soon as I awoke, my daughter and Miss Bridget 
attended me, and the former related the storv with 
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tears in her eyes. I did not allow myself to utter a 
single reflection, as her own heart anticipated all that 
such an incident could suggest. A useless remonstrance 
is disgusting and tiresome, and frequently choaks thus 
source of the most repentant tear^, I therefore, con* 
tented myself with pitying Adelaide. " My poor little 
dear, what must you have suffered J what a cruel mom* 
ing !" *^ Alas, replied she, I shall never again feel this 
jsad mortification ; I am cured for life of those whims 
which can alone produce them, and deprive me of the 
happiness Miss Bridget has this morning enjoyed.'* 
^* Hear me, Adelaide, said I : Do not carry any 
thing to an extreme. In forming a resolution, take 
Reason for your guide, and she will not exact the 
absolute sacrifice of your inclinations; she only requires 
you not to indulge them all. That excellent virttie 
Moderation is useful and even necessary in. every 
thing. We abuse our privileges when we enjoy them 
in their full extent. If you walk as much as yau can> 
you will be overcome with fatigue ; so^ if you employ 
in superfluities all the overplus Fortune has allotted 
you, you w-ant moderation, and lose that satisfaction 
and happiness you cannot enjoy without it. Therefore, 
for the sake of humanity, and to enhance your plea- 
sures, you ought not to spend all in baubles ; you 
should r(?serve half for charitable purposes.'* ** But 
bow am I to know the exact sum that will remain V* 
*' Nothing is more easy. You receive two guineas 
the first day of the month : buy nothing but what is 
absolutely necessary ; and unless such an occasisK^ as 
tliat you have just met with should offer, keep the re^ 
till the last d^y of the month : then that sum will be 
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your overplus, which you may divide into two equal 
parts, the one for the poor, and the other for your 
amusements and whims." ^^ But,mamma, you give all 
your overplus to the poor ; I cannot recollect any one 
whim of yours ?" ^'^ Some years hence you will have 
fewer objects of caprice, and at my age you will cease 
to have any. You have already thrown aside the 
toys of infancy, you now amuse yourself with those 
adapted to youth ; a time will come, when you will 
care no more for china, monkeys, or little tables, 
than you now care for dolls* We grow tired of fine 
houses, beautiful gardens, jewels, magnificence, a 
throne ? every thing in short disgusts us but the plea- 
sure of doing good.'* 

I cannot help objecting to your giving your chil- 
dren money for their pocket expenses when only ten 
years old, as they are then too young to be capable of 
spending it with propriety. Duclos says. All that the 
laws require, all that morality recommends, or Con- 
science dictates, is contained in this one maxim, * Do 
not that to others^ v)bicb you would not have done to 
yourself:'^ the exact observation of this proverb leads 
to probity. Do to others what you would have done 
to yourself : this is virtue, the distinguishing charac- 
ter and nature of which consists in controling our 
own desires in favour of others. 

We may inspire a child with probity, because it is 
founded on justice, which is implanted in all hearts. 
However narrow the understanding, the principles of 
justice may always be understood. But you must not 
expect to make a child virtuous, for he is not capable 
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of attaining perfection, nor even of coming near it. 
If you would have a child of ten years old, learned, 
witty, understand Greek, talk on the beauties of Ho- 
mer, feel the charms and graces of La Fontaine and 
the sublimity of Corneille, that child will always be a 
fool and a pedant. In the same manner, if you ex- 
pect him to be a saint or a hero, all the good actions 
you oblige him to perform will seem painful to him ; 
he will forget the end and object to be obtained, and 
only remembering the sacrifice he has made. Thus 
virtue will appear too severe, and too great a restraint 
for him ever to love it. Another inconvenience arising 
from this pernicious method is, the danger of giving 
children false ideas, and of their confounding their po- 
sitive moral duties with perfection, probity, and virtue, 
by which they can never acquire solid, fixed princi- 
ples. They will reproach themselves with crimes, when 
in fact their actions are innocent; they will become 
superstitious and overbearing, torment themselves with 
idle scruples, or perhaps, running into the other ex- 
treme, neglect practices they had till then considered 
indispensably necessary, ajiid fall into the wildest ex- 
travagance. 

Content yourself therefore with making your chil- 
dren strictly honest ; form and establish their princi- 
ples in this manner ; but require no more than what 
religion and the laws prescribe as their duty. 

It is nccessftry, however, that children should have 
some idea of virtue, and be early accustomed to ad- 
mire it. Show them a noble and sacred image of it ; 
Jet them sec a model of it in your actions and gene- 
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rol conduct ; convince them that it lives in the heart, 
and will render them happy, and then you may rest 
assured they one day will love it. The desire of obtain- 
ing such a character as you bear, and the praises be- 
stowed on you,will insensibly lead them to imitate you. 
Compassioa will soon be awakened in their hearts, 
and they will feel some of the pleasures attached to 
benevolence. A child who possesses as much sensibi- 
lity as Adelaide may even experience these sentiments 
long before she is ten years old. Adelaide, when only 
six or seven, found an inexpressible pleasure in giving 
away any thing to oblige or to relieve the distresses 
of the unfortunate. Having no money, she would 
with great pleasure have given one of her frocks to a 
little girl she saw half naked, and often gave her play- 
things to her brother. But these actions were neither 
ordered nor even recommended, so that she would 
have done them without reluctance. Besides, such 
gifts as these cannot be called sacrifices : Adelaide had 
no great merit in giving away an old frock, or a play- 
thing of which she was tired, for she never offered a 
new one, but this was as much as could be expected 
in her infancy, for she was obliging, though not be- 
nevolent. At ten years old she began to be deeply 
affected by great examples of generosity ; yet I thought 
if I had given her a certain allowance, she would only 
have laid it out in trifles ; far which reason I never 
gave her any money till she was thirteen years old. 
Even now I have never told her she must be charitable, 
but have only made her witness scenes of poverty and 
distress, which made her feel that she ought to be so. 
Thus it is her heart and her reason that have made 
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her benevolent. She asks my advice in tl»ese matters, 
and I strengthen this new-bCKrn virtue by my appro- 
bation and esteem. Wait then with patience for the 
time when your daughter's heart and mind will be 
awslkened to virtue, and remember that by trying to 
hasten it, you will spoil the work of nature, instead of 
bringing it to perfection. 

Adelaide wishes to establish a small school for six 
poor girls, and asked me the other day, if we could 
not join in a little plan of this kind with son^ of our 
acquaintance. " Possibly, I replied, we may ; but we i 

■ 

must never make proposals of this kind, except to j 
very particular friends. Let us give as much as w^ ■ 
can ourselves, for this is all that religion and human- , 
ity require of us. We are not ordered to beg alms 
to give away, and for my own part I had much rather 
dispose of some of ray goods to support an oiifortu- 
nate person who asks my charity, than beg money of 
thirty people whom I scarcely know, and who give it , 
with reluctance or with an ill grace." 

What you tell me of Constantia's sensibility does 
not surprise me ; but permit me, my dear friend, to re- 
peat, that instead of endeavouring to render sensibility 
more lively and acute, you should endeavour to sup- 
press it. When you had a slight fever and did not sec 
her for two days, she was in despair ; was constantly 
in tears and would not eat ; we were obliged to bring 
her to you, and then she was sick with grief; yet you 
have the cruelty to applaud yourself for having in- 
spired her with such excess of tenderness. Suppos- 
ing you were to have a tedious illness, or were obli- 
ged to be separated from her on some other account, 
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what would become of her ? Can you, to gratify your 
own vanity, neglect correcting a weakness that may 
make her life miserable f Is it thus a mother ought to 
love ? 

.,It is on the virtues and happiness of Adelaide that 
my own happiness through life depends. The maternal 
should be the most disinterested of all affections, since 
it cannot expect an equal return. For that reason it 
ought to be more lively, than friendship, n^ore power- 
fill than love. A mother sacrifices her comfort to 
assist her child, with the certainty of being rewarded 
but by halves. Brothers, friends, and lovers, may feel 
a mutual affection ; but did ever the best educated 
^lighter love her motlier to the degree she was belovr 
ed ? The disproportion of age, and the ide^ that the 
diild will probably long outlive the parent, must ne- 
jcessarily make a prodigious difference in their feel- 
ings. Let us not require from our children a tender- 
ness equal to that we feel for them. I possess at pre? 
sent the first place in Adelaide'is affections ; but she 
will one day have a husband, children, a daughter. 
How great then would be my folly were I to expect 
(hat preference always to continue. I would have 
hc^ feel that affection for me now which I may reason- 
ably expect fi-om her always ; I wish her to part fron^ 
me with regret but without tears ; to see me ill of s^ 
slight fever and not fell sick with grief. In short, I 
would wish that her tenderness being founded in grar 
titude should be deep and unalterable, but tji^t re^spi) 
should guide all her thoughts and actions. 

By allowing your daughter to love you tQ excG^ai 

jjrou will my dear friend soften her heart too muc|]j 
voj,. If Mm 
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and will perhaps dispose her blindly to yield to those 
dangerous passions, against which, it is your duty to 
guard her. You instill into her excellent principles ; 
but what will these avail, if she does not at the same 
time acquire some command over her inclinations ? 
Have we not agreed that a woman of strong feelings 
can never be happy ? Violent passions will lead 
her astray, or make her miserable through life. Teach 
Constantia, then, not only to moderate, but to con-j 
quer hers. You will reply that she will have nd un- 
lawful passion. Alas ! how can you be . sure 6f 
that ? Constantia is inexpressibly dear to me ; but if 
you do not moderate her sensibility, her virtues will 
depend on chance, and she will never enjoy Jmrc and 
permanent happiness. — Madafne de Genlis. 



Oh, mamma, how is it possible te Chji^ a tranquil 
sleep, when we consider that there iis pdrhaps witiriil j 
a hundred yards of us a poor creaturte who is sick and 
has only striaw to lie on ? — ErideavdUr to presierve tfeii 
compassionate disposition, my dear, and whbh ydH 
have money of your own, if you are often tempted tb 
buy superfluities, recollect the affecting reflection 
which you have now made. Say to yourself, ** With 
the money I am going to spend for this bauble^ of 
which I shall be tired in two days, I might savfe the 
life of a dying infant or a wretched mother !" ** Oh, 
mamma, I will never buy any thing that is not abso- 
lutely necessary !" Do not make so hasty a promise, 
my dear, because most probably you will not ^dh^e 
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to it. To allow yourself only the mere necessaries of 
life, and give the r.est to the poor, is the effect of a su- 
perior degree of virtue, which is neithfer adapted to 
childhood nor to youth. Content yourself at present 
with knowing that such virtue exists, and that it en- 
9urea to its possessor the most heartfelt pleasure that 
can be enjoyed in this life. Accustom yourself from 
this time to reflect on the insignificancy of the toys 
aad trinkets so often the objects of your wishes. Con- 
^der that they can only procure you a temporary 
unuscment, while tlie simple recital of a good action 
transports you and calls forth tears of pleasure. What 
happiness then would you feel, were you to do such 
an action yourself ! Think sometimes on the num- 
ber of unfortunate beings who want bread, while you 
throw away or lose what is given you for your supper; 
reflect how many are perishing with cold for want of 
clothes, while you cut up your frocks to dress your 
doU; ' These reflections will open your heart to corar 
passion and make you economical. Without economy 
it is impossible to be generous* Begin by accustom? 
iag yourself never to lose any thing ; you may after- 
wards impose on yourself every now and- then- some. 
small^ sacHfice, by which you will acquire command, 
over- your wishes. Remember- you can only be truly 
estimable by the practice of virtue, which alone can : 
render you perfectly happy : by degrees your heart. 
wffl expand^ your reason be strengthened, you wilL 
grow truly benevolent^ and be the delight and -prido- 
of your mother. — Madame de Genlis, 
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Lady — ^— in order to make her daughters expert 
at different kinds of needle and fancy-works, offered 
to assist them in making a number of thread-cases, 
Jjort-folioes, pincushionij, baskets, &fc. which they 
should giv6 to a worthy poor woman, who might sell 
them dt the fair for her own benefit. The proppsal 
\vas accepted with transport, and animated by so good 
a motive; they exerted their utmost abilities, were al- 
ways diligent, and even in their play-hours this em- 

jpioynient was substituted for their usual recreations^ 

Madame de la Fite. 



Parents, who insist on returns from their childreii 
for dcts of kindness, teach them a species of morality 
Which may soon leave them destitute of virtue. Good 
bffices are not to be charged to account ^ithen se- 
brietly or openly. The vine produces its grapes, the • 
horse runs its race, iand the bee makes his honey ; so 
should man perform his good bfficesi The opinion 
of rewards and punishments as effectual motives to 
Virtue seems to have banished beneficence. I have 
found kindness in parents to childrei) the occasion of > 
perpetual discard and complaint j and acts of good* 
haturfe to each oth^r irl my pupils, or the exercise of 
tiMrity to the distressed, with the hope of being re^ 
^ii^i^ded by gratitude^ had a direct tendency to render 
ihem vicioUSs 

Gratitude is a ^ense of obligatioil combined with 
^tefefil of th^ benSVolence Or generosity with which wii 
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liave been relieved or assisted. This is not an esirly 
affection in children ; it is seldom formed but in the 
children of good parents ; and it is the produce of some 
time and reflection. There is no art so delicate as 
that of conferring obligations, and in this respect 
there is no duty so difficult as that of a parent 

I That a kind action should cherish permanent iiffeci 
tion, it is necessary, not only that it should be unsoli- 
cited, voluntary, and proceed from a benevolent desire 
to promote happiness, but that the satisfaction or 
pleasure proposed should be as much to the person 
who confers as to the person who receives the benefit. 
Parents who are ever extorting acknowledgments 
tmdei* the idea of complaisance, or complaining of 
fdtigues and sufferings in their attentions to children, 
are gradually hardening their hearts against every im- 
pression of beneficence. A good action, particularly 
*in parental situations, should appear like the emana- 
tion of light from the sun. It should involve in itself 
its owii nlotive and its owil end. This may appear a 
romantic strain of goodness : but it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to soften the awe of power on delicate sensi-* 
bility^ and to avoid hurting or alienating those minds 
we wish to preserve or attach; 

Young persons should be accustomed to do every 
thing with a good intention and in the best manner* 
This will annex satisfaction or interest to every act* 
and will be a better security for improvement than 
emulation. Emulation is allied to envy : it converts the ''■ 
situations of life into lists and contention, and fenders 
men competitors in virtue as well as wisdom. Com* 
jpetitien with others seems to change the nature of vir» • 



^ 
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tuoua a,ctions ^ competition with ourselves, or the ha* 
bit of gradual inij>raYement) has no such effect. 

If young persons were directed early to observe do- 
mestic incidents and their various effects on the hap- 
piness, the tempers, or countenances of those around 
them, they would insensibly acquire, that sympathy to 
expressions of joy or sorrow which is the principle of 
humanity, compassion, and benevolence. 

'This internal disposition is a better guide to charity 
and beneficence, than the wisest oracles that have ever 
been uttered, or the bej^t adyice that has ever been 
given, — Williams. 



Aj^ intelligent tutor will undoubtedly perceive thue 
necessity of laying aside the usual method of rousing 
virtue by the principle of pride. He will avoids x\x^ 
making invidious, comparisons and distinctions, or 
the bestowing excessive praises on some particulai:per- 
spn, m order to point him out to the pupil as an ob- 
ject of emulation, and consequently an object of cijivy. 

It is by such injudicious, methods, that the. most 
baneful of all the passions is nourished in the yojmg 
mind, till it increases to a luxuriance which taints^ the 
whole character. And; it is tbus^ that tlie affection 
between brethren, which ought to be particularly che- 
rished by tho^ who have the care of youth, is gra- 
^a^y weakened, £\nd at length too often extinguish- 
ed 

Xhe reason, that educatipn isf Cojnjtd sp deficient in 
producing benevolence is, tj^t precept withpjit ex- 
ample is^Qf; i>ft u»e in the culjivaiion. o^ Hm c^uyd; 
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virtue. It is exiampte 6nly whidi can fire the ^nd 
to an emulation of disinterested actions, wbicli cah 
call its attention to distresses without itself, and, by & 
ittrospect of its capabilities of misery, can teach it Ivitfr 
die celerity of thought to transport itself into the situ* 
ation of the suffering object. 

The parade with which children are commonly used 
'to bestow alms has a tendency to cherish the gtowth 
of prid6 and a supercilious contempt for Wretched- 
B^ss« I have seen a beg^, bent down ^ith age» 
standing for some minutes before a child, with his cap 
in his hand, and his knee bent, expecting in thii 
humble and uneasy attitude the boon of a halQ)enny, 
which was to be administered by little master or miss, 
oil the opinion that the practicie of bestowing alms wat 
&VOurable to the acquiring habits of liberality. 

Rotisseau is right in the opinion, that the virtues of 
children are of the negative kind ; and that iti (endear 
vouring to produce the fruits of reason andexperienci 
at too early a season we are deprived of the harvest 
of a riper age. Let it be then the principal care of 
tlitbl*s, to preserve the infant mind free from all thfe 
HiiEJignaht passions, and the benign affections will 
grow of themselves. Let it be their care to make 
their pupils feel the utility of benevolence, by being 
themselves the objects of it. Let no capricious par- 
ttalities, no ill-foutided preference growing froiil per- 
sdnal charms or accomplishmerits, or from the gifts of 
genius, set them the example of a departure, from the 
strifct principles of equity, and give them reason to 
complain both Of the injustice of nature and of man. 
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But it is not throixgh the medium of Self only that 
children should be taught lessons of benevolence ; they 
{should see it dispensed to every object around them 
with Such a constancy, ^is should keep theip in perfect 
ignorance that the vices of injustice and inhunianity 
have any existence. They ought not to be suflfered tp 
ridicule others unreproved*. Should they once take 
a pleasure iij the pain they give the human mind, be^ 
nevolence will never be the leading feature in their cha- 
racter* As children are not able to enter into any nice 
examination on the diflFerent claims of wretchedness, 
it might be proper to avoid carrying them much in 
the way of objects of charity ; but whenever accident 
presented such, they should never see them go away 
unrelieved. Certainly every tutor not drawn from the 
dregs of the people would prevent his pupil from par-, 
taking of Domitian's favorite amusement, and would 
rescue a miserable insect or other animal from the 
tortures inflicted by a wanton fancy. But would he not 
sufler him to extend evil in other modes ? Would he 
prevent him from robbing birds of their young ? 
Would he shut out all habits of cruelty by keeping 
him from the chase and other sports of the field, or 

* « In making people ridiculous we injure them extremely. A 

** nichname as it is called given to children grows up with them, 

." they are known by it, those who are not acquainted with them 

« form a light if not a bad opinion of their characters : in the mean 

** time perhaps they correct the faults or the follies that gave rise to 

** it, but that is not known ; while their nicknames precede their en- 

?* trance into every company. It is the same ^yith every other speciei^ 

M of ridicule." 

7 he Blind Child, 
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from the hard^ied barbarity of putting worms on a 
hook as baits to catch fish ? Would he set hitn the 
example both of a negative and an active goodness in 
a total forbearance of every unnecessary injury, and in 
the seizing all opportunities to do acts of kindness to 
every feeling being ? — Macaulay. 



Whatever may be the opinion of different observers 
'on the effects oi Emulation in enlarging the intellectual 
powers, there can be but one opinion as to the ge- 
neral result of its operations on the dispositions of the 
heart. It stimulates and nourishes some of the darkest 
passions of tlie human mind, and subverts those mo- 
tives and undermines those sentiments of affection, 
which it is one main purpose of Christianity to incul- 
cate and enforce. To compare oux own conduct and 
attainments with those of others, that we may the 
more clearly perceive our defects and be incited to 
imitate a meritorious example, is a practice in many 
cases both justifiable and useful. But to compare that 
we may imitate, is not the same thing as to compare 
that w^ may rival ; and emulation includes the true 
spirit of rivalship. Rivalship is the nurse of pride, of 
envy, of detraction, oiF malevolence. In Gal. v. 20. 
** Emulations" are placed in the dark catalogue of 
crimes which exclude from the kingdom of heaven. 
By emulation girls of spirit and resolution arc often 
pushed on by the ardour of their exertions, which 
would not otherwise h^ve been excited, to exertions 
which not unfrequently impair the health, and impede 

their progress in other pursuits ; while those who are 
VOL. I. N n 
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distinguished by diffidence, and whose talents are but 
slender, are depressed below their natural level, find*^ 
ing themselves excelled by all ; and, deprived of the 
favour of their teajchers, they grow languid and re- 
miss in the pursuit of knowledge,and sink into listless- 
ness, inactivity, and despondency. 

Beware of teaching your children to vie with each 
other ; for it is to teach them envy and malevolence. 
Dr. Johnson says, *• I would rather have the rod to 
'* be the general terror to aH, to make them leam,than 
" tell a child, if you do thus or thus you will be more 
" esteemed than your brothers and sisters. By cKcit- 
^^ ing emulation and comparisons of superiority you 
^^ lay the foundation of lasting mischief; you make 
^' brothers and sisters hate each other."— ^6i^^i?rif^. 



If children are not treated with tenderness by a mo- 
ther in their early years, they are perhaps liable to 
acquire a harshness of character and apparent unfeeU 
ingness, which afterwards renders them less amiable 
though it may give them greater fortitude, which 
should therefore rather be inculcated in their maturer 
years. 

Young ladies may employ their leisure hours in 
making flowers, purses, pincushions, &c. to give to 
the poor, for them to sell for their own benefit. 

Dr. Darwin says, if we were to change the epithets 
usually applied to noxious and disagreeable insects and 
animals, it might form, new associations of ideas in 
the mind of the rising generation, and destroy their 
foolish prejudices. Thus we might call the spider 
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*' the ingenious spider," and the frog " the harmless 
frog." He also advises that young people should 
learn to draw insects they have an aversion to ; and by 
that means they would be accustomed to their figure, 
and would not mind them. This is also recommended 
in Practical Education. — Darwin. 



It may be necessary to remind those concerned in 
female education, that peculiar caution is necessary to 
manage female sensibility ; to make what is called the 
heart a source of permanent pleasure, we must culti- 
vate the reasoning powers at the same time that we 
repress the enthusiasm of ^ne feelings. Women from 
their situations and duties in society, are called upon 
rather for the daily exercise of quiet domestic virtues, 
than for those splendid acts of generosity, or those 
exaggerated expressions of tenderness, which are the 
characteristics of heroines in romances. Women who 
have been much addicted to common novel-reading, 
require continual great emotions to keep them in to« 
lerable good humour with themselves : they must 
have tears in their eyes or they are apprehensive that 
their hearts are growing hard. Women who culti^ 
vate their reasoning powers, and who acquire tastes 
for science and literature, find sufiicient variety in life, 
and do not require the stimulus of dissipation or of 
romance. Their sympathy and sensibility are en« 
grossed by proper objects and connected with habi^i 
of useful exertion : they usually feel the affection 
which others profess, and actually enjoy the happinesa 
which others describe. 
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Would you encourage benevolence, generosity, or 
prudence, let each have its appropriate reward of 
affection^ esteei^, and confidence; but do not by ilU 
judged bounties attempt to force these virtues into 
premature display. The rewards which are given to 
benevolence and generosity in children, frequently en*- 
courage selfishness, and sometimes teach them cun- 
ning. If we once make them amends for any sacri- 
fice they have made, we lead them to expect the same 
remuneration upon a future occasion ; and then in fact 
they act with a direct view to their own interest, and 
govern themselves by the calculations of prudence, 
instead of following the dictates of benevolence. 

Irritability in common language merely denotes 
an excessive prill-governed degree of sensibility. The 
point of excess must be marked, sympathy must be 
regulated by education, and consequently the methods 
of directing sensibility to useful and amiable purposes 
must be anxiously studied, by all who wish either for 
the happiness or the virtue of their pupils. Imita- 
tion is the involuntary eflfect of sympathy in children ; 
hence those who have the most sympathy are the most 
liable to be improved or injured by early example. 
Examples of the malevolent passions should therefore 
be most carefully excluded from the sight of those who 
have yet no choice in their sympathy. Expressions 
of kindness and affection in the countenance, the voice, 
the actions, of all who approach infants, are most 
likely to excite benevolent sympathies in the mind. 
But instead of lavishing our smiles and our attention 
upon young children for a short period, just at that 
age when they are amusing playthings, should we not 
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do more wisely if we reserved some portion of our 
kindness for a few years longer ? Instead of accustom- 
ing our pupils early to such a degree of our attention 
as cannot be supported long on our parts, we should 
follow our usual employments without allowing chil- 
dren to i^top or interrupt us, and gradually show them 
more sympathy and attention, as they grow older and 
more worthy of our esteem. 

With respect to the sympathy which children feel 
for each other, it must be carefully managed, or it will 
counteract, instead of assisting us in education. Among 
children of different ages, strength, and talents, there 
must always be tyranny, injustice, and that worst spe- 
cies of inequality, which arises from superior force on 
the one side, and abject timidity on the other. Per-» 
haps it is more easy to prevent occasions of dispute 
than to remedy the bad consequences which petty 
altercations produce. We should therefore avoid 
placing children in painful competition with one ano- 
ther. We love those from whom we receive plea- 
sure. To make children fond of each other, we must 
make them the cause of pleasure to each other ; we 
must place them in situations where no passion or 
appetite crosses their natural sympathy. 

Children who have the most lively sympathy are, 
unless they be judiciously educated,the most in danger 
of feeling early the malevolent passions of jealousy 
and envy, which are often excited by the careless and 
partial distribution of affection and applause. Exact 
justice will best prevent jealousy ; each individual sub- 
mits to justice, because each in turn feels the benefit 
of its protection. Soine preceptors, from the fear of 
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exciting envy of those who are inferior, avoid utter* 
ing i(ny encomiums upoji superior talents and merit. 
This management seldom succeeds ; the truth camiot 
be concealed, those who are superior, make painful 
reflections upon the injustice done them by the policy 
of their tutors ; those who are sensible of their own 
inferiority, are not comforted by the courtesy and hu* 
miliating forbearance with which they are treated. It 
is therefore best to speak with plain truth, and to give 
all their due share of afiection and applause ; at the 
same time we should avoid blaming one child at the 
moment when we praise another ; we should never 
put our pupils in contrast with one another, nor yet 
should we deceive them as to their respective excel- 
lencies and defects- 
Gratitude is one of the most certain, but one of the 
latest rewards, which preceptors and parents should 
expect from their pupils. Those who are too im« 
patient to wait for the gradual developement of the 
affections, will obtain from their children, instead of 
warm, genuine, enlightened gratitude, nothing but 
the expression of cold, constrained, stupid hypocrisy. 
Nothing hurts young people more than to be watched 
continually about their feelings, to have their coun« 
tenances scrutinized, and the degrees of their sensi- 
bility measured by the suneyjng eye of the unmerciful 
spectator. 

Children should never be praised for their sympathy 
and sensibility, as it may teach them to a£fe£): it ano^ 
ther time, when they do not feel it.-'^Edge^orth^ 
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Young ladies should be accustomed to set apart a 
fi^ed portion of their time as sacred to the poor, whe- 
ther in relieving, instructing, or working for them ; 
and the performance of this duty must not be left to 
the. want of contingent circumstances, or the operation 
of accidental impressions, but must be established into 
a principle, and wrought into a habit : a specific por- 
tion of time must be allotted to it, on which no com- 
mon engagements must be allqwed to intrench. 

Those wom«n^ in whom the natural defects of a 
warm temper have been strengthened by an education 
which fosters their faults, are very dextrous in availing 
themselves of a hint, when it favours a ruling incli- 
nation, sooths their vanity, indulges indolence, or gra- 
tifies tlieir love of power. They have heard so often 
fit)m their favourite sentimental authors and their more 
flattering male friends, ** that when nature denied them 
" strength, she gave them fascinating graces in com- 
*' pensation," and ** that their strength consists in their 
" weakness," &c. that they learn in time to pridethem- 
^Ives on that very weakness, and to become vain of 
their imperfections ; till at length they begin to claim 
to their defects not only pardon but admiration. 
Hence they get to cherish a species of feeling, which 
if not checked, terminates in excessive selfishness : 
they learn to produce their inability to bear contra^ 
diction as a proof of their tenderness, and to indulge 
in that sort of irritability in all that relates to them- 
selves, which inevitably leads to the utter exclusion of 
all interest in the sufferings of others. Instead of excr- 
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cising their sensibility in the wholesome duty of re. 
lieving distress and visiting scenes of sorrow, that sen- 
sibility itself is pleaded as a reason for their not being 
able to endure sights of woe, and for shunning the dis- 
tress it should be exerted in removing. That exqui- 
site sense of feeling, which God implanted in the heart, 
as a stimulus to quicken us in relieving the miseries of 
others, is thus introverted and learns to consider self 
not as the agent but the object of compassion. Ten- 
derness is made an excuse for being hard-hearted, and 
instead of dr}dng the weeping eyes of othcrs^this false 
delicacy reserves its own selfish tears for the more ele- 
gant but less expensive sorrows of the novel or the 
pathetic tragedy. 

When feeling stimulates only to self-indulgence, 
when the more exquisite affections of sympathy and 
pity evaporate in sentiment, mstead of flowing out 
in active charity exerting itself in all the various shapes 
of assistance, protection, or consolation for every spe- 
cies of distress, it is an evidence of a spurious kind ; 
and, instead of being nourished as an amiable ten- 
derness, it should be subdued as a fond and base self 
love. 

** Yet while I hail the sympathy divine. 
Which makes, O man, the wants of others thine, 
I mourn heroic justice scarcely own'd 
And principle for sentiment dethroned ! 
While Feeling boasts her ever tearful eye. 
Stern Truths firm Faith^ and manly Virtue fly ! 
As this strong feeling tends to good or ill, 
k gives fresh power to vice or principle ; 
'TIS not peculiar to the wise and good, 
Tis passion's flame, the virtue of the bipod. 
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Bat to divert it to its proper coarse, 

There Wisdom's power appears, there Reason's force. 

If ill-directed it pursues the wrong. 

It adds new strength to what before was strong: 

Breaks out in wild^ irregular desires, 

Disordered passions, and illicit fires. 

But if the virtuous bias rule the soul. 

This lovely fecEng then adorns the whole. 

Sheds its sweet sunshine on the moral part. 

Nor wastes on fancy what should warm the heart." 

Mis^s Mo^re on Sensibility y 

The sacrifice of an orange to a little girl, or of a 
fettthelr to a great one, given at the expense of their 
own gratification, would be a better lesson of cbarity 
6n Its right ground, than a considerable sum of money 
to be presently replaced by the parent^ and it wotild 
be habituating them early to combine two ideas which 
oi^fat never to be separated — charity and self-denial. 

As an antidote to selfishness as well as pride and 
indolence, children should very early be taught ta 
perform all the little offices in their power for them- 
stives-; hot to be indolently calling for servants when 
there is no real occasion : above jftU, they should be 
acclistomed to consider the domestic hours of meals' 
and- fast as almost ^cred; and the golden rule should' 
be practically and uniformly enforced even in so trifling 
afi: occasion as ringing a bell through mere wantonness, 
a^I&Iove, or pride. To check the growth of incon- 
&jiderateness,young ladies should early be. tau^tto dis« 
enlarge their little debts with punctudity. They 
riKMiId'be made sensible of the cruelty of obliging 
tfades-pec^Ie to call dfien fi)r the money due^tJO-them^ 
and of hindering and detaining those whose time is 

VOL. I. O O 
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the source of their subsistence^under pretence of some 
frivolous engagement which ought to be made to bend 
to the comfort and advantage of others. — More. 



The pains taken to teach Utde children generosity 
are not only very useless, but often defeat the object 
they are intended to promote. A child is commanded 
to give away part of a cake or apple which he was 
falsely taught to consider as his own exclusive pro- 
perty. This is a severe trial to a very young child : 
however from the fear of losing the whole he at length 
complies, though with a very ill grace ; yet for this 
he is kissed and caressed and told he is a good boy* 
It is no less absurd to call this generosity, than to caS 
that man generous who delivers up his purse to a 
highwayman. 

Content yourself with setting your children an ex- 
ample of generosity in your own actions ; let them see 
that you always take more pleasure in promoting thq 
happiness of others than in the selfish gratification of 
your own inclinations, and wait with patience till they 
are old enough to enjoy the *' luxury of doing good ;^^ 
>yhen you may be certain they will be more truly ge. 
nerous, than those in who3e minds the ideas of gene- 
rosity 9nd of a painful sacrifice have been inseparably 
united from their earliest infancy. Children are taught 
selfishnesiB bythe little meannesses of those about them, 
who freqwntly reserve tlie best of eveiy thing for 
themgelveSf whil^ the poor children are obliged to 
be contented with common fare. Perhaps the re. 
ycrse ought to be the ca^e, and gluttony be considered. 
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the prerogative of children rather than of grown per- 
sons. 

Young people should be accustomed to scenes of 
distress,and be present at common Operations, such as 
bleeding, dressing blisters, &c. that they may acquire 
sufficient fortitude to nurse their friends in severe ill- 
nesses ; but this part of education must not be begun 
very early, perhaps not till they are twelve or thir- 
teen years old, lest the first impressions should be so 
strong, that they should never be able to overcome 
their fears. As it is important they should not be too 
much affected at the first trial, a favourable oppor- 
tunity should be chosen, when the young pupil is in 
good health and spirits, and as the strength of their 
iierves greatly depends on physical causes, a cold win- 
ler'^s morning would perhaps be peferable to a relax- 
ing summer's day. 

While you discourage in your pupils the affectation 
bf fine feelings which they do not possess, and praise 
Ihem foir their fortitude and resolution when they have 
l>een actively useful in scenes of distress, be careful 
you do not appear an advocate for apathy or insensi- 
bility, or teach them to affect an air of indifference on 
all interesting subjects, which is too common at pre- 
sent among the fashionable world, but which must be 
still more disgusting to the truly benevolent heart than 
the contrary extf eme. 

Young children cannot comprehend the reason of 
the distinctions of rank as established in civilized so- 
ciety ; they naturally love all those fi'om whom they 
experience kindness and receive benefits, whether rich 
or poor ; and those parents who check this principle 
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ia their childrea, or subject tbem to incoaveme^Gm 
for loving their nurses and servants, nip the plants q£ 
gratitude and aSecCion in die -i^ud. They must not 
therefore expect to enjoy their fruits, or that their chil^ 
dren will be strongly attached to them when grown 

CHAPTER X. 

« 

Humility^ Friday Self-conceit y and Censor tousness. 



Ik Conversing wkh men I have observed thi§ vice^ 
that insite^ of gath^ing observations from otber$) we 
make it our whole business to lay ourselves open tp 
them, and are more concerned how to ^^cpo^e and set 
out our own commodities, than how to increase our 
stock by ac^iring new ones Silence therefore wd 
modesty are very advantageous quftjities in cpnvo^- 
tion, and one J^lvpuld therefcre train up this boy to b^ 
sparing and a good Jiusband of his talent of underr 
standing, when once ?icqijired, and to forbear taking 
exceptions at or reproving every idle saying or ridicu- 
lous story that is spoke or told in his presence ; for it 
is rudeness to cpntroyert every thing that is not agree- 
able to our palate. Let him be satisfied with correct- 
ing himself, and not seem to condemn every thing in 
another he would not do himself, nor dispute against 
common customs. Let him be wise without arro- 
gance and without envy^ When he enters into an 
itfgum^nti let him be taught to be curious, in the 
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election and choice of his reasons, to abominate im- 
pertinence, and consequently to affect brevity; but 
above all, let him be lessoned to acquiesce and submit 
to truth so soon as ever he shall discover it, whethef 
in his opponent's argument, or upon better consider- 
ation of his own ; for he shall never be preferred to 
the chair for a mere clatter of words and syllogisms, 
and is no further engaged to any argument whatever 
than as he shall in his own judgment approve it ; nor 
yet is arguing a trade where the liberty of recantation 
and getting off upon better thoughts are to be sold 
upon ready money. Let his virtue and his conscience 
be eminently manifest in his speaking, and have only 
reason for their guide. Make him understand that to 
I acknowledge the error he shall discover in his own 
' argument, though only found out by himself, is an 
eflfect of judgment and sincerity, which are the prin- 
cipal things he is to seek after ; that obstinacy and 
contention are common qualities, mostly appearing in 
find best becoming a mean and illiterate soul ; that to 
recollect and to correct himself and to forsake an un- 
mst argument in the height and heat of dispute arc 
great and philosophical qualities. Let him be ad- 
vised, being in company, to have his eyes and ears in 
every corner of the room. Let him examme every 
man's talent, a peasant, a bricklayer, or a passenger ; 
a man may learn something from every one of these, 
whereof some use may be made at one time or another; 
nay, even the folly and impertinence of others will con- 
tribute to his instruction. — Montaigne. 
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Voung people should be taught that both care and 
skill will be a good deal required in the management 
of their censure* To distinguish is not only natural 
but necessary ; and the effect of it is, that we cannot 
avoid giving judgment in our minds, cither to absolve 
or condemn, as the case re^uireth. The difficulty is to 
know when and where it is fit to proclaim the sentence. 
An aversion to what is criminal, a contempt of what 
is ridiculous, are the inseperable companions of under- 
standing and virtue ; but the letting them go farther 
than our own thoughts hath so much danger in it, that 
though it is neither possible nor fit to suppress them 
entirely, yet it is necessary they should be kept under 
very great restraints^. An unlimited liberty of this 
kind is litde less than sending a herald and proclaiming 
war to the world, which is an angry beast when so 
provoked. It is therefore necessary to take heed of 
laughing, except in company that i% very sure. 

Our wit will be misapplied if it is wholly directed 
to discern the yi7w/^5 oi others, when it is so necessary 
to be often used to mend ^md prevent our own. The 
sending our thoughts too much abroad hath the same 
eflFect, as when a family never stayeth at home/ n^- 
gleet and disorder naturally foUoweth ; as it must do 
within ourselves, if we do not frequently turn our eyes 
inward to see what is amiss with us, where it is a sign 
we have an unwelcome prospect when we do not care 
to look upon it, but rather seek our consolations ill 
Ihe faults of those we converse with. 
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Avoid being the first in filing a hard censure ; let 
it be confirmed by the general ^oice^ before you can 
give into it ^ neither are you then to give sentence like 
a magistrate^ or as if you had a special authority to 
bestow Si good or ill name at your discretion. Do not 
^well too long upon a v)eak side ; touch and go away; 
take pleasure to stay longer where you can commend, 
like bees that fix only upon those herbs out of which 
they may extract the juice of which their honey isi 
composed. A 'ffirtue stuck with bristles is too i:ough 
fijr this age ; it must be adorned with some Jlowers^ 
or else it will be unwillingly entertained j so that even 
where it may be fit to strike, do it like a lady^ gently; 
and assure yourself, that, where you care to do it, yoji 
will wound others more and hurt yourself less by soft 
strokes, than by being harsh or violent. In short, 
the triumph of wit is to make your good nature subdue 
your censure ; to be quick in seeing faults and slow in 
expo£(ing them. — Marq. Halifa^^s advice^ ^Cp 



If thjEit sheepish softness, which often enervates those 
who are bred like fondlings at home, be carefully to 
be avoided, it is principally so for virtue^s sake^ for 
fear le3t such 2i yielding temper should be too suscep- 
tible of vicious impressions, and expose the young no* 
vice too easily to be corrupted*. 

* The iDconTQniences arising from a too ytel£ng temper are so ap** 
parent, that all who are engaged in education should be careful not to 
reciir top frequently to ridicule in correcting the faults of their pupils : 
&r. though it may prove extremely e/fic^ious in breaking th^m of ba4^ 
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A young man, before he kaves the shelter of his fa* 
ther's house and the guard of a tutor, should be ibr^ 
tified with resolution and made acquainted wkh idon, 
to secure his virtuesi test he should be led into some 
. ruinous course or fatal precipice, before he is suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the dangers of conversation, 
and has steadiness enough not to yield to every temp- 
tation. Were it not for this« a young man's bashful- 
hess and ignorance in the world would not so much 
need an early care. Conversation would cure it in a 
great measure; or if that will not do it early enough, 
it is only a stronger reason for a good tutor at home. 
For if pains be to be taken to give him a manly air 
d^d assurance betimes, it is chiefly as a fence to his 
virtlie when he goes into the world under hia - own 
conduct 

Concerning Reputation^ I shall only remark: thistme 
thing, that though it be not the true principle and mea- 
sure of virtue, (for that is the knowledge of a man'stla- 
ty and the satisfaction it is to obey his Maker in follow- 
ing the dictates of that light God has given him, with 
the hopes of acceptation and rewards,) yet it is tibat 
which comes nearest to it ; and being the testimony 
and applause that other people's reason, as it were by 
common consent, gives to virtuous actions, it is the 
proper guide and encouragement df children, till' they 

habitSy yet its influence \vili probably be equally powerful when em- 
ployed by their young companions to lau^ them out of good ones. 
Instead of governing them by dus dangerous pHnc^le^ accustom thda 
fo bear being laughed at^ and thus render t^em m«^e«^leto : the 
%»fb of ridicule when assailed by them oo ewy ^i^e on tbeir Hnt 

entrance into life. Editor, 

9 
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grow able to judge for themselves, and to find what is 
light by their own reason. - - 

Tlrfs consideration may direct parents how to ma- 
nage themselves in reproving and commending their 
dhildfen. The rebxikcs and chiding which their fkults 
inH sometimes make hardly to be avoided shall riot 
ohly be sober, grave, and unpassioriate words, but also 

r 

itotit and in private ; but the commendations children 
deserve they should receive before others.* This 
doubles the reward by spreading their praise ; but the 
backwardness parents show in divulging their faults 



*.i 



* There is an appearance of dishonesty in this method of reproving 
iaA applauding children, wliich I cannot approve ; for by thus conceal- 
i$t one fide of the account a blse balance is struck, and the children 
90(9 rafieKcl to receive a larger portion of praise than is justly then- due. 
■ Iihtfe children should be -satisfied with the approbation and esteem of 
Aeir parents and those immediately concerned in their education, with- 
out being led to suppose their conduct could interest others : besides, if 
diey afe accustomed to be publicly praised for all their good actions while 
fade, there is a danger of their sdll wanting this stimulus when grown up. 
' Were young peo|Je only to associate with the good and wise, I grant 
tC|iq(ao9n might be the best principle we could instill into them, tillt^ey 
were capable of being guided by the superior laws of religion and moral- 
ity 1* bat as they must be frequently exposed to the baneful influence of 
had example, it should be the chief object 'of education to cultivate, in 
children, and particularly in boys, that Qiedtal courage, which, resting 
on itself, will enable them to dare- to be lingular in the cause of virtue, 
and feel humiliated father than elated by the praise add j^rojbtftion of 
r the wicked, — Had this spirit of independence been duly implanted in 
f Aelaiads ^ British Twtbf public vinue and true patriotism would Hot 

ibfebeea* at thetr present low •tfbb. . 
Itw^-be oecewary, however, to distinguish b^ween the. steady 
, VOX- !• P p 
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will make them set a greater value on their credit them* 
selves, and teach them to be the more careful to pre- 
serve the good opinion of others, whilst they dxink they 
have it. But when, being exposed to shame by pub-, 
lishing their miscarriages, they give it up for lost, that 
check upon them is taken off, and they will be the less 
careful to preserve others* good thoughts of them, the 
more they suspect that their reputation with them is 
already bdemished-r— iatrii^. 



Children observe a great deal and talk but little, un- : 
less they have been taught to prattle, which should be > 
carefully avoided. The amusement we find in the ; 
company of lively children very frequently spoils them; j 
for they are'accujstomed to say any thing that comes 
into their heads, and to talk on subjects of which thejr 
have no knowledge,, by which they acquire for the rest 
of their lives a habit of judging with precipitation, and 
of saying things of which they have no clear ideas, 
which shows a great want of understanding. The 
pleasure we derive from the company of children has 

firmness here recommeoded, iii^ch will lead the ycriing pyjul to 
exclaim, 

** But pure of heart and high of self-esteem 

I must be honoured by mjiself. : All else, 

The breath of fame, is as the unsteady wind 

Worthless!'* Soutbey. \\ 

and that daring effrontery which courts singularity, and is alike unmoved 
by the approbation of the good and bad. Thus, while children are | . 
Caught to despise the ostentatious display of virtues they do not possessi 
Jet them be equally cautioned against injuring the cause of morality bf 
q»pearing less correct in their conduct than they really are. Editor. 



\ 
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anotHer bad effect. They perceive they are admired, 
that all they do is remarked, and that they are listened 
to with attention : from this they learn to believe they 
shall always enjoy the same advantages. I have seen 
children who have imagined they were the subject of 
conversation when any one spoke low, and thus 
thought all they did was wonderful and extraordinary. 
You should pay attention to children without letting 
them discover you are thinking about them. Show 
them that your affection for them and their helpless- 
ness are the causes of your attention, and not any par- 
ticular esteem for their abilities. Content yourself 
with forming their minds as opportunities shall natu- 
rally arise, and even if you are able to bring a child 
forward without any particular pains, you should al- 
most be afraid to do it, because the danger of their 
being proud and conceited will outweigh any advan- 
tages that can be derived from their premature acquire- 
ments*.— ^(f»^/(?/i# 



Above all, children should be careful to avoid a fault 
very common to their age, that of thinking they have 
more understanding than others, because they have 
read or studied more. Thus they pass judgment in 
a decisive tone, and sometimes before persons of abi- 
lities, whose determination they ought in decency 
rather to wait for than anticipate. By this air of suffi- 
ciency they think to gain the esteem of others, though 
Ihej^ only procure their contempt. Modesty, reserve, 
and a distrust of their own abiIities,shouldform the cha<< 

^ See page 293, Priestley— and 298, Edgeworth, in this chapter. 
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racteristiG of youth and their greatest honour* They 
may however lay open their doubts, propose their difr 
ficulties, and modestly question such as are of age and 
abilities to inform them. — Rollin. 



It is a dangerous thing for parents to rate their chil- 
dren too high ; nor is it less so to sink them too low. 
There is a certain spirit to be maintained, without 
which our children will degenerate into meanness j 
there is a degree of dignity they must support, with- 
out which they will become not merely useless, but 
burthensome. Parents therefore must carefully attend 
to this, lest in avoiding one evil they fall into another^ 
and no means so likely to gain this medium, as self- 
knowledge under the direction of prudence.— -iVi?/«(?«* 



Many are of opinion that a very young woman can 
hardly be too silent and reserved in company ; and 
certainly nothing is so disgusting in youth as pertness 
and self" conceit. But modesty should be distijQguiahed 
from an awkward bashfulness, and silence should only 
be enjoined when it would be forward and imperti-* 
nent to talk. There are many proper opportunities 
for a girl to speak in company with advantage to her- 
self, and if she does it without conceit and afie6l^tion, 
she will always be more pleasing than those who sit 
like statues without sense or motion. When a young 
lady is silent, her looks should show her attention and 
presence to the company : a respectful and earnest at- 
tention is the most delicate kind of praise, and never 
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fiUls to gratify and please. A young lady must appear 
to be interested in what is said, and endeavour to im- 
prove herself by it. If she understands the subject 
wcli enough to ask now and then a pertinent question, 
or if she can mention any circumstances relating to 
it, that have not before been taken notice of, this will 
be an agreeable way of showing her willingness to 
make a part of the company, and will probably draw 
a particular application to her from some one or other. 
Then, when called upon, she must not draw back as 
unwilling to answer, nor confine lierself merely to 
yes or nOj as is the custom of many young persons, 
who become intolerable burthens to the. mistress of 
the hoM%^—Chapone. 



That degree of vanity, &c. whiqh can occasion no 
very lasting or irremediable evils, had better be left 
to correct itself by the actual experience of ridicule 
and other inconveniencies which naturs^ly attend it, 
than by such an exceedingly strict attention, as should 
^tirely prevent the excess of such natural passions. 
For, in consequence of having felt nothing of the pun- 
gency of shame or disgrace in early life and in small 
things, they will be more in danger of incurring it in 
greater, and so late in life, as that the e&cts of it shall 
be irremediable.-^— PriVil^/^jy. 



■ 

I allow that it is very natural,^ you should freely 
say wliat you think of the diflferent persons you see, 
provided you are not top minute in your criticism ; 
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and when you observe any tiring which you think con- 
trary to good-breeding, I grve you leave to remark 
it to me. This freedom is only a proper confidence ; 
but if you indulge in such conversation before stran- 
gersyit will become indiscretion and scandal, which is 
a vice particularly despicable in youth. At your age, 
or eten at twenty, you can be butlittle fit to judge or 
decide, much less to condemn others, when your own 
character is not established in the world; How can 
you obtain the general esteem, if you show signs of le- 
vity, indiscretion,and ill-nature ? Without experience, 
how much does one stand in need of the indulgence of 
others ! And who will have any for a young person, 
who is thoughtless and ill-jiatured ? By giving way to 
scandal, a young person loses all the charms peculiar 
to lier age, and proves that she wants discernment, 
good sense, and good principles;-— Jf^^^m^ de Genlis. 



Tiimdity is the daughter of Self-love and Modesty ; 
it arises from the desire to please and the fear of not 
pleasing. For this reason those who are free firom 
vanity, and those in whom pride predominates, are 
equally free from timidity. When not carried to an 
extreme, timidity is one of the graces of youth- The 
gentle and timid manner, with which a young person 
gives her opinion or expresses her doubts, is a sure 
pledge of the improvement of her understanding. 

Timidity must be generally pleasing, when opposed 
to that presumptuous confidence which often accoin- 
panies ignorance and folly. Timidity carried to an 
extireme becomes a misfortune, it throws a veil over 
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the most amiable qualities, destroys the beauty of the 
countenance, gives a stiffness to all our actions, seems 
to fetter pur very thoughts j and, by making us appear 
in a disadvantageous light, often realizes the fear of not 
{^easing, which it h^ inspired. 
. Timidity, though opposite to vanity, differs widely 
from true modesty. The timid are as apprehensive 
of bl^me, as the vain are solicitous of applause. Ti« 
midity has no resemblance to that noble and interesting 
simplicity of character, which is the distinguishing 
mark of true merit. ■ I know a man who is religious 
without hypocrisy, and who possesses genius and vir- 
tue : all his actions, his labours, and his discoveries are 
directed to the good of the human race. Wholly 
occupied entirely with this one great object, he pays 
no attention to himself, nor to the opinions that may 
be formed of him. . Never was he known to boast of 
his abilities, of the success that attended his under- 

• 

takings, or of the service he has done the world. His 
countensmce expresses the serenity and peace of his 
soul ; he neither appears embarrassed nor confident, 
neither fears blame, nor seeks honours and distincti- 
ons ; in a word, he is great and good without endea- 
vouring to appear so, or seeming conscious of his own 
superiority. 

Timidity will always please when it ia^ a proof of mo- 
desty, and of the just opinion we entertain of the supe- 
rior abilities of others*. In some cases, on the con- 
trary, an excessive and misplaced timidity is a sign of 
self-love. Suppose, for instance, that a young lady in 
company is requested to exercise an agreeable accom^ 
plishment for the entertainment of the party, and re* 
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fuses because she does not exeel, or fears being eclip-^ 
sed by another ; her timidity will unavoidably ttUiKe 
ah unfavourable impression, and the ^ompdihy uriU 
justly suppose she hasr more vanity than good nature, 
and more self-love than tnie modesty. She shoukt 
consider that it is of more importance to please by her 
politenjsss, thto to shiiie by her accomplishments J 

Madame de la Fife. 



Th6 chief object of conversation is too often victory, 
not information or participated pleasure : the injury is 
extensive in its effects, for it poisons the general sour- 
ces of social happiness. Children should be early 
taught to avoid this error. — tf^iUiams. 



The most assiduous attention ought to be iofsed to 
guard youths of fortune against the attractive bait of 
flattery. When the virtues* or growing graces bf out 
pupils are praised in modest terms, we ougbt to join 
in the commendation ; for it is unjust to deny' our ap- 
probation to actions and talents which deserve it. But 
whenever expression growis lavish and adulatory, we 
should make our pupils ashamed of the compliments 
which have been paid them, by such observations as 
the followir^ : Certainly, my young friend, won Id 1 
say to a pupil whose ears had been tickled with the 
pleasing sounds of high and lofty panegyric, that man 
with whom we ha\^e been just conversmg either has 
not sufficient sense to adapt his expffessions to his sen- 
timents,or his sentiments grcatfy exceed the trtrc iiiag- 
. nitude of things, or he takes ydtt for a fool miA wants 
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to divert himself at your expense. Thus, if every 
tjpportunity was taken to cbnnect an idea of disgrace 
with excessive praise, such associations formed in 
youth would continue through life, flattery would lose 
its relish, and flatterers be no longer the bane of in. 
cautious virtue^ — Matauiay. 



Pertness and primness are alwa3's in some degree 
ridiculous or disgusting in persons of infant years. 
There is a kind of premature manhood which we have 
Bonxetimes occasion to observe in young persons, that 
is destructive of all honest and spontaneous emotions 
in its subjects. They seem as if they were robbed of 
the chief blessing of youth^ the foremost consolation 
of its Crosses and mortifications, a thoughtless, bound- 
ing gaiety. Their behaviour is forced and artificial* 
Their temper is unanimating and frigid. They dis- 
cuss and assert, but it is with a borrowed judgment. 
They pride themselves in what is eminently their 
shame ; that they are mere parrots or echoes to re- 
. peat sounds formed by another. They are imperti- 
nent, positive, and self-sufficient , Without any pre- 
tensions to an extraordinary maturity of intellects they 
are destitute of the modesty and desire of information 
that would become their age. They have neither the 
graces of youth or age, and are like forced plants, 
languid, feeble, and to any just taste unworthy of the 
slightest approbation. Calumny is execrable and un« 
manly when it attacks the first promising dawnings of 
youth. I do not say that we should refiain from judg- 
ing Jthem, or fear to utter our judgment ; but that we 
TOL. I. Qq ^ 



should indefatigabljr endeavour to fdf m tnie piinclplte 
bf judgment ; that we should tdtotr ourselves in no 
hasty conclusions; that recollecting the" mutability of 
youth, we should be reluctant to pai^ti final condem- 
nation; airid above all, that we ijhbiild not, from the 
force of a jaundiced imaginiatidn, convert the littte 
starts, the idle sallies, and the temporary deviations of 
an unformed mind into inexpiable errors. — Godwin. 



As a (ionsidetablc pbr^rOrn of the happiness of life 
^^ises from the sense 6f self-apjprbbatioti, we wouW 
Wish to iseciire this gratification to our pupils in its ut- 
most perfection; but at the saitie time we Vniistbe 
cainefulnbt to intoxicate them withprtiise. The silent 
^approbation of their fiiends expressed by their iddks 
or tone of voice should be sufficient. 

• - 

WhenchiidrenfirstbegiritO'lcitoi'acc6mpJishhM«ill^ 
or to apply themselves to literature, those who in- 
'struct them iare apt to enfcf6u«ige them with too large 
a pbrtioh ofpraise : the smaHest quantity ofstimu'kiSy 
that can produce the exertion 'ivedesirCysboufd -be 
used : if We Use mofre, W'e Waste our power and injure 
our pupils. As sOon as habit has made any exertion 
familiar, and consequently easy, the pleasure of rm- 
'provement willbe a sufficient stimulus, xmd 'praise may 
t)e gently withdrawn. 

If we expect children to ixcel and not to knbwihat 
'they e^^cel, we expect impossibilities : we expect -at 
the same time intelligence and' stupidity. If,' th e re fe r e 
bur pupils in the simplicity of childhood talk- about 
their own attainmcnts,we ^oirld biarWith it^paticintly, 
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tittth^y are old ^ough to lewn that respect for the 
filings of othei^s, which, t^sui^hes U9 tf^ re9tr,ain. ouf 
^ivn ; but w^ nm.^t not b^ in b^te to restr^n them, 
kat we teach th^ux hypocri^, instead of strength of 
wind ox: real hiu»iU]!y . We shoMW npt hastily bl^m<> 
^hildr^ for the sincere and simple e^pres^ipos of their 
self-complacency or of their desire for the approbation 
of others; we shpuld gradually pomt out to tbemth^ 
truth, and how tlu:se^ sentiments m^ be directed to a 
proper end. But we must be careful not to teach 
them the affectation of humility, which, when carried 
to the extreme, appears full as ridiculous, as trouble- 
some, and as offensive as any of the graces of vanity or 
the airs of pride. Young people are cured of pre- 
sumption by mixing with society, but they are not so 
easily cured of any species of affectation. We should 
rather let the vanity pf children £j:)d its own l^velithan 
attempt any artificial axljusti^ents ; they will le^m pro« 
priely of manners from observation and experience ; 
it is infinitely better that they should be allowed the 
necessary expansion of self-complacency in the com- 
pany of their superiors,than that it should be repressed 
by the cold hand of authority, and afterwards be dis- 
played in the company of inferiors and sycophants. 

Edgeivortb. 



' Though I disaj^rove of chastisement and severity 
4f -l^buke, I have, not a much more favourable opi- 
MOD jof the utility of commendation, even supposing 
wbsA 4oeb not always happen, that it is bestpwed witii 
impartiality. 
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The dangers attending early fame are very greats 
The plant that blossoms too soon will infallibly be 
nipt by the frost. Young people are apt to be too 
much elevated by applause, and not having sense 
enough to discern the shadow from the substance, con- 
tinue in error during life. They frequently profess 
to know what they know not, that they may display 
their parts and not appear inferior to their companions 
or school-fellows, and thus by an immature ambition 
come at last to know nothing at viX^—Nortbrnare. 

CHAPTER XI, 

Manners and Politeness. 

^^ With polished manners polished minds agree, 

^^ For true politeness is philanthropy. 

Cowpeb; 



> )i 



Nev^r trouble yourself about the Y^^^nt of wellr 
fashioned civility in the carriage of your children, 
whilst chili ty is not wanting \r\ the mind; for there you 
must take care to plant it early. If their tender minds 
be filled with veneration for their parents and teachers, 
which consists in love and esteem and a frar to offend 
them, and with respect and good-v) ill to all pepple,that 
respect will of itself te^i^ those w^ys of expressing it 
lf»rhich they observe most acceptable. Whilst they are. 
very youngs any c^relessnipss 19 %o be borne with in 
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children, that carries not with it the marks oi pride or 
ifl-nature; but be sure to keep up in them the prin* 
ciples of good- nature and kindness, and when they; 
have taken root in their minds, and are settled there by 
continual practice, fear not, the ornaments of conver- 
^don and the outside of &shionable manners will come 
in their due time. Let you lecture them as you wilt,, 
^eir manners will be chiefly formed by the manners of 
those they live with, We all do most by example, 
and children in particular better understand what they . 
see than what they hear. Good qualities are the sub* 
stantial riches of the mind, but it is good- breeding sets . 
them off. In most cases the manner of doing a thing. • 
is of more consequence than the thing done, and upon 
that depends the satis&ction or disgust with which it 
is received. This therefore lies not in the putting off 
the hat, nor making of compliments, but in a due 
and free composure of language, motion, posture, 
place, 8co. suited to persons and occasions, and can be 
learned only by habit or use, and though it be above 
the capacity of children, and little ones should not be 
perplexed about it ; yet it ought to be begun and in a 
good measure learned by a young gentleman whilst 
he is under a tutor, before he comes into the world 
upon his own legs, for then usually it is too late to. 
hope to reform several habitual indecencies which lie 
in little things ; for the carriage is not as it should. 
be till it becomes natural in every part. If, in conver- 
sation a man's mind is kept up with a solicitous . 
watchfulness about any part of hi& behaviour, instead 
of being mended by it, it will be constrainedi une^y^ 
and ungraceful.— Xc^^i^. , 
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I cannot help remarking on the unhappy constraint 
t have often, with much sympathy, seen very young 
children put on before company. The chiding lectures 
r have heard read to boyis and girls of eight or ten 
years of age about holding up of heads, putting back 
shoulders, tummg out toes, and making legs, have, I 
am persuaded, gone a good way toward disgusting the 
poor children against what is called behaviour. Did 
parents consider, that even in grown people grace- 
fulness of behaviour consists in an easv and naturil mo- 
tion and gesture and looks denoting kindn<^ss of good- 
will to those with whom they converse, and that if 
a child's heart and temper are formed to civility the 
outward expressions of it will come in all due time ; 
did parents, I say, consider these obvious things, they 
would bestow t'eir chief attention upon the mind, and 
not make themselves, their children, and their frienc^s, 
uneasy about making curtesies and legs twenty tiriies 
in a quarter of an hour. — Burgh . 

Our deportment should always be such as may dis- 
pose people to think favourably of us, and never such 
as can justly offend. But young people are very apt 
to prostitute this disposition, by using it only occa- 
sionally; whereas to make it a virtue, it must be 
exercised universally and become a settled habit ; in 
short it must flow from the heart. A young gentle- 
man is to pay a visit Xo a great man or a ridi aunt : 
what pains are taken to nudLe a gr^ceftit appearance I 



lSxf& ^xact is bis deportment, how Rasing this txnv- 
versation 1 The visit.paid, the mask is thrown off^ and 
he is the ^ery £ear. to every oo^ebe. Have actions 
ttke these any tnerit ifi themr? Ought we not to oall 
sdcfa behaviour dissimulation andhypocrisy? Mbstc^V 
•taialy. To obviate thistlet parents be very careful to 
teaeh thdu* children^ universal ^good behaviour ; not 
^ai^tialv niarrow, or confined, but such sts will ahowit^ 
fidf at ^r times, on aU occasions, and to all d^rees 



. I <$faould never teach my pupil to kiss the women's 
hands, or to flatter them, or even to.pay them more at* 
tention than he pays the men. It is an inviolable IviVf 
with me never to ri^uire of him any thing of whicli 
he cannot understand the rel^on ; /and t^re is no good 
rei(s<Hi why a child should treat 'one sex diffesea^y 
from the other«—i?^«^^^ac/* ^ 



As children cannot possibly of themselves know 
wherein decency of behaviour and good manners con- 
sist, and as the modes of civility are determined ra*-' 
ther by custom than by reason, they will remaiii' 
rough and unpolished even with the most enlightened* 
Understandings and best disposed hearts, if this re- 
spect left to nature alone. It is therefore proper to 
represent to them decency of behaviour in the most 
agreeable manner, and under the most engaging form^ 
by which they will profit much and take a pleasure in 
it; whereas if done in a pedagogical pedantic way. 
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they will acquire an aversion to all civility and goodi- 
^breeding: and hence no wonder if an unnatural stiff- 
ness and constraint is apparent in all their actions* As 
I am of opinion, that the affections of children may 
in general be more easily gained by example than by 
formal instruction, so I imagine this is particularly 
true with regard to civility and politeness of manners i 
be sure therefore to avail yourself to their benefit of 
this disposition to imitate all they see, and let them 
have before their eyes an example of politeness, that 
they may become polite and courteous themselves. 
From this it follows, that parents are to observe the 
tules of decency and good-breeding, not only in the 
'J)resence of their children, but to guard them as much 
as possible against all intercourse with servants and' 
persons of mean education. Yet on no account 
must they allow them to behave with rudenesis to ser^ 
vants, but instill into them a modest and decent 
behaviour toward all their inferiours.— iTrx/^r r* 



To be perfectly polite, one must have great pre* 
9ence of mind^ with a delicate and quick sense of pro- 
priety ; or, in other words, one should be able to 
form an instantaneous judgment of what is fittest to 
be said or done on every occasion as it offers. I have 
known one or two persons, who seem to owe this ad- 
vantage to nature only, and to have the pf^culiar hap- 
piness of being born, as it were, with another sensed 
by which they had an immediate perception of what 
was proper and improper, in cases absolutely new to 
them : but this is the lot of few. In general, pro- 
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j^riety of behaviour must l>e the fruit of instruction, of 
observation and reasonings and is to be cultivated and 
improved like aay other branch of knowledge and 
virtue. A good temper, is a nficessary ground- work 
of it : and, if to this is added a good understanding, 
applied industriously to this purpose^ I think it can 
hardly fail of attaining all that is essential in it. — 
t'articular modes and ceremonies of behaviour vary 
in different countries, and even in different parts of 
the same town. These can only be learned by ob- 
servations on the indanners of those who are best skilled 
in them, and by keeping what is called good com. 
pany. But the principles of politeness are the same in 
all places^ Wherever there are human beings, it must 
be uiipolite to hurt the temper, or to shock the passions 
of those you converse with. It must every where be 
good-breeding to set your companions in the most 
advantageous point of light, by giving each the op- 
portunity of displaying their most agreeable talents, 
and by carefully avoiding all occasions of exposinglheir 
defects ; to exert your own endeavours to please and 
to amuse, but not to outshine them; to give each their 
due share of attention and notice ; not engrossing the 
talk when others are desirous to speak, nor suffering 
the conversation to flag for want of introducing some* 
thing to continue or renew a subject ; not to push your 
advantages in argument so far that your antagonist 
cannot retreat with honour ; in short, it is an univer- 
sal duty in society to consider others more than your- 
self : ** in honour preferring one another." — 

Chnpone. 
VOL. I. R r 
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Young people should be taught, that as learning, 
honour, and virtue, are absolutely necessary to gain 
them the esteem and admiration of mankind ; polite- 
ness and good, breeding are equally necessary to make 
them welcome and agreeable in conversation and com* 
mon life. Great talents are above the generality of the 
world, who neither possess them thfsmselves nor judge 
of them rightly in others, but all, people are judges 
of the lesser talents, such as civility, afiability, and an 
obliging agreeable address and manner, because they 
feel the good effects of them, a^ making society easy 
and pleasing. 

Good sense must in many cases determine good- 
breeding, because the same thing that would' be civil 
at ond time, and to one person, may be quite other- 
wise at another time, and to another person ; but there 
are some general rules of good- breeding that hold 
always true in all cases. This good- breeding does 
not consist in low bows and formal ceremony, but in 
ian easy, civil, and respectful behaviour. 

Young people should be taught to answer with com- 
plaisance when they are spoken to, to place them- 
selves at the lower end of the table, unless bid to go 
higher, to drink first to the lady of the house and next 
to the master, not to eat awkwardly ov. dirtily, not 
to sit when others stand, and to do all this with an air 
of complaisance and not with a grave sour look, as if 
they did it all unwillingly. I do not mean a silly in- 
sipid smile that fools have when they would be civil, 
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but an aiF of sensible good humour* I hardly know 
any thing so difficult to attain or so necessary to pos« 
itess as perfect good-breeding ; whieh is equally in- 
consistent with a stiff formality, an impertinent fbr^ . 
wardness, and an awkward bashfiilness. A little cere* 
mony is often necessary; a certain degree of firmness 
is absolutely so; and an outward modesty is extremely 
becoming : the knowledge of the world and their own 
Observation must, and alone can, tell them the proper 
quantities of each* 

The art of pleasing is a very necessary one to pos* 
sess, but a very difficult one to acquire. It can 
hardly be reduced to rules ; good sense and observa- 
tion will teach more of it than I can ; but do as yoii 
wouid he done ky^ is the surest method that I know of 
pleasing. 

Now I am on the subject of manners and politeness^ 
there is another thing I must mention, which*, though 
little enough in itself,yet> as it occurs at L^st once in 
every day, deserves some attention ; I mean carving. 
Young people should be used to ,carve adroitly and 
genteelly, without hacking half an hour across a bone, 
without bespattering the company with sauce, and 
without overturning the glasses into their neighbour's 
J[fockets^. These awkwardnesses are extremely dis- 

* Many parents are so strangely negligent in this respect, as never 
to give their children an opportunity^of learning this very useful accom- 
j^lishment, so that they must neceissarily feet extremely awkward and 
confused when they have to conduct a table of their own. Young 
people of both sexes should by turns do the honours of the table in 
their father's family, when no farntal company is present, io order 
to attain to some degree of skill in the art of carving, which can only 
be acc^uired by frequent practice. EJUor. 
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agreeable, and if often refpeated bring ridicule. They^ 
are very easily avoided by a little attention and use. * 
Good-breeding has been defined to be the result af 
much good sense ^ some good-nature y and a little self-^ 
denial for the Jiake 0/ others and with a view to ob^ 
tain the same indulgence from them. Taking this for 
granted, it is astonishing to me^that any body who has 
good sense and good nature can essentially fail in good- 
breeding. This good-breeding (which should be taught 
children and young people) is independent of mpdes^ 
and consists in endeavours to please suid oblige our 
fellow-creatures by all good offices short of moral 
duties. This will be practised by a good-natured 
American savage as essentially as by the best bred 
European. Perhaps it may be said, that a father 
might find niuch better topics of advice for his son ; 
I would admit it, if they had given them, or that they 
were capable of receiving no better ; but if sufficient 
pains have Jbeen tal^en to form their hearts and im- 
prove their minds, and not without success, I will tell 
those solid gentlemen, that all these trifling things, as- 
they think them, collectively form that pleasing je no. 
scaisqupij that ensemble which they ar^ utter stran- 
gers to both in themselves and others. It is from old 
people's locking upon these things as trifles, or not 
thinking of them at all, that so many young people 
are so awkward ^nd ill-bred. Their parents, often 
careless and unmindful of them, give them only the 
common rup of education, as schpo), university, and 
then travelling, without examining, and very often 
without being able to judge if they did examine, 
what progress they make in any one of these stages. 
yVien they carelessly comfort themselves, and say, 
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that their sons will do like other people's sons ; and 
so they do, that is commonly very ill. They correct 
none of the childish nasty tricks which they get at 
school, nor the illiberal manners which they contract 
^t the university, nor the frivolous and superficial 
pertnes3 which is commonly all they acquire by theii" 
travels. As they do not tell them of these things, 
nobody else can i so they go on in . the practice of 
thbm, without ever hearing or knowing that they ani 
unbecoming, mdecent, and shocking. For nobody^ 
but a father can take the liberty to reprove a young 
fellow grown up for these kind of inaccuracies and 
frnpi-oprieties of behaviour. — Chesterfields • ' 



Extract from the Mirror. 

In modern education, in the place of cherishing the 
amiable "simplicity and frankness of children, every 
emanation of the heart is checked by the constant re^* i 
straints, dissimulations,and frivolous forms of fashion- 
able address, with which we harass them. Thus like 
French taylors and dancing masters, while we pre- 
tend to add grace and ornament to nature, we con- 
strain, distort, and incumber her ; whereas the educa- 
tion of a polished age should, like the drapery of a fine, 
statue or portrait, confer decency, propriety, and ele- 
gance, and gracefiiUy veil, but by no means conceal, 
^e beautiful forms of nature. 



Madame de Genlis observes that we should not 
^p^ch children to be affiible, as this will find them with 
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ideas of their own consequence ind increase t}»ir 
pride ; and in support of her opinioii quotes ^ foV* 
lowing passage from Moncrief : 

♦* If you would instill into children of superior rank 
f* such qualities as they ought to carry into society, 
^ you should not employ terms which only awaken 
** theu* vanity. We tell them they should be affable, 

- *' obliging, &e. On the contrary we should nscex- 
*^ pressions that may render them modest, and adrno-* 
^^ nish them to esteem and venerate all men who are 
♦♦ distinguished by their virtues. We should speak to 
^* them of respect, deference, gratitude, aiid friend^ 
« ship.'* 

It is much better to treat your friends with civility, 
though you do it in an awkward ihanner, than to take 
no notice of them : because they will at least suppose 
you wish to be polite, however you may fail in the 
attempt. I have observed that courtiers are aifit^id tct 

I $how their affability, through fear of appearing ta 
want grace in their manner, and had rather pasQ ftnr 
unpolite, absents or proud, than be accused .of awfc* 
\y9X^ncs^^'^^Madame de Geniis^ 



Politeness and civility are particularly necessary to 
be observed in the strictest manner among different 
parts of a family, as wives and husbands, children 
and parents, brothers and sisters. If this kind of 
^ood-breeding be ever violated among them, the con- 
sequence is coldness, quarrels, and a gradual aversion. 
This grace may be defined to be the art of being easy 
ill company and oS making all others easy about ^is» 



It consists in indiscriminate attention, in accommodat- 
ing our conversation to the particular tastes, habits, 
and, inclinations of those we are in company with, and 
in aevetg lancing on our own affairs, but always pay^^ 
uig the most minute regard to those o£ others. — 

JSenneu 



i * 



Horing laid the foundation of the rational polite^ 
of my pupils in the cultivation of an extcnfiye 
benevolence, I shall leave the exterior part of it,, which- 
parlsaikes of a more mutable quality and may be termed 
tbe . grimace of the day, to the conversation of the 
fiiahionable world ; but with this caution, that young 
persons should be guarded against entertaining such a 
high idea of these exteriors and their indispensableness 
in the carriage of a gentleman, as to make them fear- 
ful of giving way to the flowing civility of the mind, 
Idst It should induce awkwardness, or lest it should ^ 
not accord to the general rule ; for I contend that 
all (H'iginals are better than copies, that the polite ex«* 
tcrior of the fashionable world is only a copy of vir- 
tues which too often find no place in the acting cha* 
meters, and ccmsequently is liable to change into a 
determined rudeness whenever motives of caprice or 
vanity intervene. I have seen these fashionable people, 
who set up for models of politeness, comport them- 
selves whh an insolence which must give pain to every 
feeling mind, and which consequently never would be 
affected by the truly benevolent, whose conduct is stu^ 
diously directed to the spreading and increasing hap* 
pines and enjoyments— Jfa^af/Zoy. 
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In talking to children we should endeavour to avoid 
those unmeaning compliihents, which slip from thef 
tongue, but have not the least connexion with the at 
fections that should warm the heart and animate the 
conduct. By this false politeness sincerity is^sacri- 
ficed and truth violated ; and thus ^ificial manners 
are generally taught. For true politeness is a pc^h 
not a varnish ; and should rather be acquired by ob-» 
servation than admonition. And we may remark by 
way of illustraticMi, that men do not attempt to polish 
precious stones, till age and air have given them that 
degree of solidity, which will enable them to bear the 
necessary, friction without destroying the main sub-* 
stance. — Wollst one craft. 



Morality, or the exercise of beneficence, consists of 
two principal parts, which may be denominated the 
greater morality, and the less. Those actions of a 
man's life adapted to purposes of beneficence, which 
are fraught with energy, and cannot be practised but 
in an exalted temper of mind, belong to morality ; 
such as saving a fellow-being from death, raising him 
from deep distress, conferring on him a memorable 
advantage, or exerting one's self for the service of 
multitudes. There are other actions, in which a man 
may consult the transitory feelings of his neighbours, 
and to which we can seldom be prompted by a lofty 
(spirit of ambition ; actions which the heart can recordj^ 
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but which the tongue is rarely competent to relate* 
These belong to the lesser morality, and those per- 
sons who are engaged in education, should not neglect 
to make their pupils attentive to the observance of 
these^'as well as of the greater moralities. 

When a modest and unassured person enters a room» 
he is anxious about his gestures, and feels the dispo- 
sition of every limb and feature as a sort of weight 6n 
his mind. A supercilious look, a dubious smile, an 
unceremonious accost from one of the company , pierce 
him to the souL On the contraiy, at how cheap a 
rate- may he be encouraged iand made happy. What 
kind-hearted man would refuse to procure ease for 
him at so small an expense. Perhaps the sort of sen«» 
sibility here described is to be regarded as a defect; but 
a judicious moralist will not be abrupt in the suppt'es* 
sion of sensibility.- The form may be wrong, but the 
substance ought to remain. In a word, where civi- 
lization exists, Sensibility will be its attendant ; a sen- 

» 

sibility which cannot be satisfied without much kihd- 
ness, nor without a kindness of that condescending na- 
ture, that considers th6 whole chain of our feelings, 
and is desirous, out of petty materials, to compose the 
sum of our happiness. 

Politeness is not precisely that scheme and system 
of behaviour whifch can only be learned in the fashion- 
able world, where many things are practised not to 
encourage, but to depress. True politeness may often 
be found in a cottage. It cannot however conspicu- 
ously exist but in a mind itself unembarrassed and at 
liberty to attend to the feelings of others; and it is dis- 
tinguished by an open ingenuousness of countenance, 
roL» I. S s ' 
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and an easy and flowing manner. Foliteneaft^ in iia^ 
genuine sense is seldom, or nevw at variiance vnJth 
sincerity. Sincerijby in its principle i& nearer and in 
more direct communication with the root of virtue 
and utility, than politeness can evei? be. The original 
purpose of sincerity, without which k is. no^moxse t^an 
idle r^it and mysticism, is ta provide for the cardinal 
interests of a human being* the great stamina of his^ 
happiness.^ The purpose of politeness isof a-humbleD^ 
nature. It follows ia the same direction, like^ a gleaner 
in a corn-field,, and picks up and husbands these smalU 
er and scattered ears o£ happiness^ which the prider 
of stoicism, like the pride' o£ wealth, condescends not 
to observe.— C(?ifti;//iv 



Children are often tesisod witli[ frequent adiaio^rt:&n» 
^out their habits of sitting, standing, walkiiig^ talking^ 
eating, speaking, 8cc. More power is^ wasted upon* 
trifling defects in the manner^.of children,, t&unt can be 
imagined by any who, have not particularity attended 
to the subject* If it be thought indispensably necesr 
s^ry to speak to chiWren eternally about their man- 
ners, thist irritating and disagreeable office should de- 
volve upon somebody whose influence over tlie chil- 
dren we are not anxious to preserve undiminished. 

A little ingenuity in contriving the dress, writing- 
desks, &c. of children who are any way defectives in 
their shape, might spare much of the anxiety which is 
felt by parents, and much of the bodily and: melltat^ 
pain which they alternately endw^. tJiemselvjcs^ . For 
these patients would it.not-bjc.rathexnMre sRfc tocoo- 
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eult tike philosophical phjrsiciaji,. than the dancing- 
«eiaster, "who is not bound to understand either anato*- 
way or metaphysics i—Mdgev^ortJb* , 



CHAPTER XIL 



Modesty and Chastity. 



As the sligjitest touch will defile a clean garment, 
^which is not to ba cleaned again without a great deal 
<jff trouble, so the very conversation of the wicked 
and debauched will in a rcry short time defile the 
mind of an innocent person, in a manner that will 
give him great trouble to recover his former purity* 
You may therefore more safely venture into company 
with a person infected with the plague, than with a 
vicious man : for the worst consequence of the first is 
4eath ; but of the last the hazard of a worse destruc« 
tion^ For vicious people generally have a peculiar 
ambition to draw in the innocent to their party ; and 
many of them are furnished with artifice^ and allure- 
ments but too effectual for ensnaring. — Burgh* 



A father should be very careful to fix in his son a 
tender regard to the oj^osite sex ; not indeed to be- 
come their slaves or degenerate into effeminacy, not 
to be the dupe of those who study to allure, but to 
inve a just sens^ of their merit, their innocence, and 
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Let your answers be serious, short, decided ; I iieed 
not add that they ought to be true. We cannot t^ach 
children the danger of telling lies to men, without at 
the same time feeling, on the part of men, the ^tiU 
greater danger of falsehood toward children. One 
single lie uttered by a master to his pupil will perhaps 
destroy for ever all the fruits of education* 

An absolute ignorance on certain subjects is perhaps 
most proper for children % but let them learn in good 
time what it is impossible to conceal from them* 
You must either take care that their curiosity be not 
awakened, or that it be fully satisfied before that age 
at which they will be in danger from it. Your con- 
duct with your pupil must in this respect depend on 
his particular situation, the companions with whom 
he associates, and tlie circumstances in which you 
may foresee he is likely to be placed. It is important 
here not to leave any thing to chance ; if you are not 
certain of keeping him ignorant of the diiferences of 
the se^es till he is sixteen, he should le^m it before he 
is ten. Though modesty is natural to the human spe- 
cies,children do not naturally possess any. Modesty on- 
ly arises from a knowledge of evil,and how should chil- 
dren who have not, who ought not to have this know- 
ledge, possess sentiments which are the result of it 
To give them lessons on modesty and chastity is to 
teach them that some actions are disgraceful and im- 
modest ; it is to give them a secret wish to be ac- 
quainted with these things. In that wish they must 
sooner or later succeed, and the first spark of informa- 
tion their imagination receives will hasten too soon 
the disorder of the passions. ^ Whoever blushes isal* 
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fteaStf cQlpable.; true innocence is never ashamed of 
amy things 

I know but one good way to preserve the innocencer 
q£ c^uldren, which is, that all those about thens 
should respect and love it* Without this^ all the 
firuits o£ your circumspection toward them sooner or 
later will be destroyed. If a smile, a wink, a shrug 
Mcape you, it will discover all you wish to conceal 
it will at last teach them there is something to be con,. 
eealed* The delicate turns . and expressions in use 
among polite well-bred people presuppose a kind of 
information which children should not possess, and 
are therefore misapplied when used to them y but if we 
really honour their innocence, we easily learn in talk- 
ing with them such expressions as are adapted to their 
minds* There is a certain simplicity of language which 
suits and pleases innocence ; this is the true style we 
should use to divert a child from indulging a danger- 
ous curiosity: By talking to him with openness on all 
subjects, you leave him no reason to suppose that 
there is any thing more to reveal. By affixing to gross 
words the disgusting ideas that are suitable to them 
you smother the first sparks of the imagination. You 
db not forbid his using such words or having such 
ideas, but without his suspecting it you give him a 
repugnance and dislike to recalling them to his memo- 
ry. Children may be taught lessons of decency and 
propriety by only telling them it is dirty and nasty to 
expose themselves. 
. When the critical period is approaching, that your 
pupil is likely to be hurried away by his passions, pre- 
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'Sent him with such' objects as will restrain rather thatn 
excite them. Take him away from great cities, where 
the dress and immodesty of the women will hasten and 
anticipate the dictates of nature^ where young men arr 
constantly spectators of pleasures of which they shou' 
be ignorant till they are capable of making a pro' 
choice. Lead them back tQ the abode of their 
fancy, where rural simplicity will allow time for t&e 
passions to unfold slowly \ of if their taste for the arts 
attach them to great Cities^ make use of this same taste 
to prei^erve them from the dangers of idleness. Be 
very select in the society they mix with^ in the con- 
nexions they form, in their employments and in their 
pleasures. Present them with scenes that are enliven* 
ing but modest, that will interest without seducing 
them, that will increase their sensibility without af- 
fecting their passions. * 

Let your pupil be acquainted with the lot of man, 
with the miseries of his fellow- creatures ; but do not 
let him witness them too often. A well- chosen object 
shown at a proper time will awaken his compas- 
sion and afford him subject for reflection during a 
moiith. 

Parents should endeavour as much as possible to 
keep back the age of puberty in their sonsy or at least 
to prevent that dangerous period being brought for- 
ward by the indulgence of the imagination, or by the 
premature lessons young men receive from servants 
and youthful companions. 

The period of maturity however must ai last arrive^ 
from that time you must entirely change your tone 
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with them*. For now your scxi is no longer your pu{»l 
but 3^ur disciple ; he is your friend, he is a man ; from 
jbencefqrth therefore treat him as such ! 

'By the methods I have recommended, I believe a 
young man may preserve;^ his imiocenqe^ and puri^ to 
the age of twenty. Indeed this is so true, that among 
the Qermans formerly, if a young man lost his virginity 
before that age, he became infiunous. 

As soon as you perceive that your pupil is likely to 
give himself up to the gratificaticoi of his passions^- 
you must not wink at it, as this one indulgence may 
influence his character for Ufe ; neither must you lay 
any restraint on him ; for if you do, you will become 
odious to him, he will feel that you are in his 
way, and will . endeavour to escape your observa- 
tion. I know but one rational plan to be adopted, 
ivhich is to make, him accountable to himself for his 
actions, to guard him against being dra\vn into errour, 
and to point out to him clearly the dangers with 
which he is surrounded. Hitherto he has been re- 
strained by ignorance, but now he must be go^ 
vcmed by knowledge. He must necessarily acquire 
some knowledge of these dangerous mysteries, and 
it is very important that he should not learn it of 
others, or of himself, but of you alone. If he re- 
ceive this kind of information from others, it will not 
be given with a good intent, his imagination will be 
polluted, and he wiU be in great danger di £dling into 
the vices of those, from whom he has acquired his 
knowledge. But this is not all that is to be feared ; for 
by these means servants are very ^t to ingratiate 
themselves with their young masters, gain their c(mfi>- 
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dence, make them look upon their fathers or tutors as 
grave and tyrannical, and it becomes one of the favou- 
rite topics of these secret conversations, to turn them 
into ridicule. 

Reading, retirement, idleness, an effeminate and 
sedentary life, the society of young women and of boys 
of* his own age, are the most dangerous smares, and 
will continually keep your pupil on the very brink of 
ruin. I would divert his passions by other sensible 
objects ; I would turn his thoughts into another chan- 
nel from that which they are about to pursue ; and by 
exercising his body with hard labour, I would check 
the force of his imagination. When the arms work 
hard, the imagination is at rest ; when the body is 
&tigued, the heart is not so susceptible. My pupil has 
learned a trade, and is acquainted with agriculture, 
but I fear neither of these will be sufficient. If ever 
hunting were an innocent amusement, and if ever it 
were desirable for man, it is at this moment that I 
would have recourse to it. Hunting would harden 
the heart as well as strengthen the body ; it would ac- 
custom him to cruelty and blood, and such violent 
exercise would destroy the too great susceptibility of 
his heart. 

When the time arrives that I think is necessary to 
give my pupil some knowledge of these new passions 
and desires which begin to arise within him, I shall 
choose a fit time and place ; I shall fix on some beauti- 
ful and romantic spot, which will be rendered sacred 
and interesting to him by the remembrance . of this 
conversation. My language shall be simple, modest, 
and chaste to my pupil, but the reader must have a 
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heart as pure as his to find it so to himself. I would 
then clearly explain to him the laws of nature, I would 
point out to him the sacredness of these laws by de- 
scribing the physical and moral evik which follow 
from the transgression of them. In speaking of the 
wonderful mystery of generation, I would describe the 
charms the Author of Nature has annexed to it, by 
that . exclusive attachment to one object which ren- 
ders it so delightful, by the duties of fidelity, and by 
that modesty which accompanies it, and which stiU 
increases its attractions. I would paint marriage as 
the most tender connexion he could ^ form, and as the 
most inviolable and sacred of contracts ; and would 
strongly urge the reasons why it. is so much respected, 
that whoever violates the purity of the connexion is 
covered with shame and contempt. I would then de. 
scribe in strong terms, the horrors of debauchery, the 
stupidity and depravity that arise iroxa it, the ins<^n* 
sible propensity that causes the first errour to be fol- 
lowed by a train of evil inclinations, which if once in- 
dulged in, will inevitably lead to ruin. Could a 
young man know by experience, that the preservation 
of chastity will insure him healdi, strength, courage, 
virtue, self-esteem, and all the true pleasures of mto, 
I am convinced he would consider it as invaluable, 
and that you would find him attentive to the means 
you would prescribe to him for its preservation ; for as 
long as chastity is kept>unsuilied, it is respected; it is 
only despised when destroyed. 

Many persons exercise their wisdom to preserve the 
young men under their care frona sensual gratifications, 
by endeavouring to inspire them with an aversion &r 
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love, and by making them suppose that it ifi a sin for 
them to think of it, as if love were only intended iot 
old men. All these &lse and deceitful maxims, which 
we contradicted by the testimony of their own hearts, 
will never be attended to. The young man led on by 
instinct, will secretly despise this sober advice, though 
l)e pretend to believe it, and will impatiendy wait for 
the moment when it may be transgressed. Such 
Vts then are contrary to nature. By following the 
iof^ofiate direction, I shall sooner iK^complish the same 
end. I ^ould never be afraid of encouraging the ten- 
der sentiments with \^ hich my pupil is impressed ; I 
Would describe them as constituting the supreme hap- 
piness of life) which is certainly true ; and by these 
means I would rather lead him to indulge them. By 
making him sebsible how much the union of hearts 
ackls to the charms of mere s^isud pleasure, I would 
give tim" a disgust for (kbauchery, and thus by en- 
couraging him to fall in love, I slM>uld preserve . Mi 
virtue. 

The most dangerous enemy a young man can have 
is himself, for it is the imagination that first awakens 
the passions. To prevent his dwelling on improper 
ijubjects, never leave him alone night or day; sleep 
at least in the same room, never let him go to bed till 
he is fetigued and sleepy, and make him rise as soon 
as he wakes in the morning. This will prevent the 
mischiefs arising from those unnatural sensual iiiduU 
gences, which are so apt to enervate both the body 
and mind. Indeed if a young man's passions be so 
strong that he cannot conquer them, it will be better 
to follow natural instinct ; but then yoa should so con- 
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trivc that he may be thoroughly disgusted, and never 
have a deske to repeat his crrour. 

Another fault in education which I have endea- 
vcwired to oppose, but which narrow-minded people 
will never .give up, is the affectation of dignity and 
the desire to appear perfect in the eyes of their 
pupils. This is a mistaken idea. Is it not evident that 
by thus endeavouring to strengthen your authority 
you destroy it? To gain attention, you must put 
yourself in the situation of those you are addressing ; 
to touch the human heart you must be a man yourself. 
These perfect beings neither interest nor convince their 
{>upils, who will always reply that it is easy for them 
to command others to conquer passions which they 
have never experienced themselves. Discover your 
own weakness to your pupil, if you would cure him 
of his ; let him see in you the same combats between 
passicHi and reason that he feels in himself; and let 
him learn to overcome his passions, by yoiu* example : 
let him not say like other youths, " these old 
^* men, provoked at being no longer young, would 
^* consider us also as old men, and because their 
** passions are dead, think it a crime for us to pos- 
" sess them." 

On a young man's totrance into the world, it is of 
less importance to preserve him from the influence of 
sensuality than of vanity. He is guided more by the 
inclinations of others than by his own, and false shame 
makes more libertines than love. — Rousseau. 
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Even those vices which you would almost blush to 
own, and which most effectually defile and vifify the 
female heart, may by degrees be introduced into yours, 
unless the avenues of the heart are guarded by a sin- 
cere abhorrence of every thing that approaches to- 
wards evil. Would you be of the number of those 
. blessed *^ who are pure of heart," you must hate and 
avoid every thing both in books and in conversation, 
that conveys impure ideas, however neady cloathed in 
decent language or recommended to your taste by 
pretended refinements and tender sentiments, by ele- 
gance of style, or force of wit and genius. — Chapone. 



' There is a native dignity in ingenuous modesty to 
be expected in the female sex, which is their natural 
protection from the familiarities of the men, and which 
they should feel previously to the reflection that it is 
tfieir interest to keep themselves sacred fi-om all per- 
sonal freedom. The many nameless charms and <tx\' 
dearments of beauty should be reserved to bless the 
arms of the happy man to whom they give their hearts, 
but who, if he has the least delicacy, will despise 
them if he knows tiiat they have been prostituted to 
fifty men before him. 

The sentiment tliat a woman may allow all innocent 
freedoms, provided her virtue is secure, is both grossly 
indelicate and dangerous, and has proved fatal to many 
of the sex. 
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Women should consider every sjpecies of indelicacy 
in conversation as shameful in itself and as highly 
disgusting to us. AH double entendre is of this sort. 
The • dissoluteness of men's education allows them to 
be diverted with a kind of wit, which yet they have 
delicacy enough to be shocked at when it comes from, 
the mouths of women, or even when they bear it 
without pain or contempt. Virgin purity is of that 
ddicate nature, that it cannot hear certain things 
without being contaminated. It is always in the 
pcfwcr of women to avoid these. No man but a brute 
or a iooX will insult a woman with conversation which 
he sees gives her pain ; nor will he dare to do it, if 
ghe resent the injury with a becoming spirit. There 
is a dignity in conscious virtue, which is able to awe 
the most shameless and abandoned of men. — Gregory. 



There is one thing very needful to be well-guarded, 
and that is the purity of manners and sentiments ; this 
is the more - difficult to secure, because you cannot 
caution them particularly what to avoid without sug- 
gesting and perhaps raising incentives to the meana 
of oflFence. The only method is by guarding all the 
avenues leading remotely thereto without letting 
them see the reasons of your cautions, by making 
them leave their pillow as soon as awake, finding them 
constant employment either of task or play, and keep- 
ing them out of company that might be dangerous or 
indiscreet. 

Nor is it enough to prevent the rise of evil motions 
in the heart, without attending likewise to check the 
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luxuriances of the good, for they may become ev3 too 
by their excess : desire or affection is the great spring 
of our movements, without which wc; could make no 
progress in any course, nor find a preference in on^ 
thing above another ; but desire too much fixstered is 
apt to corrupt into a passion which differs fit>m it only 
in degree of vehemence, for passion is nothing else 
than an extravagant desire. Therefore it is highly 
expedient to observe the growth of inclination, that 
it may never rise above its pitch, and for that puipose 
to cultivate as great variety of tastes as you can, that 
they may moderate and balance one another ; fur die 
more objects we can affect, the larger scope we shall 
have for gratification, and the choice of them will lie 
under the controul of reason and discipline. — Tucker. 

9 

It would be happy if some vices of a peculiarly 
unnatural and attrocious kind could be entirely coii^. 
cealed fi-om the knowledge of young persons ; and 
with care it may be done till they be too old to be 
in much danger from temptation to them. In gene- 
ral, however, I would neither conceal fi-om young per- 
sons the knowledge of vice, nor deny that tempor^ 
advantages and pleasures may attend vicious indul- 
' gences ; but let them be always given to understand 
that those advantages and pleasures are dearly piu*. 
chased, and that, though for a time no visible incon- 
venience may attend the career of vice, the time of 
recompence will surely overtake the votaries of it at 
last ; and that no man will ever violate the rules of 
temperance, chastity, or any other virtue without be- 
ing made sufficiently to repent of it. 
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The mutual inclination of the sexes, if it was not 
accelerated by an improper conduct of the mind, as 
by inflaming the imagination with reading, exhibitions, 
See. and by neglecting the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge, as well as by an improper diet and want of suffi- 
cient exercise with respect to the body, and in general 
by giving no attention to laudabte and vigorous pur- 
suits, would not discover itself so early as it now ge- 
nerally does ; and when it did discover itself, the ra- 
tional faculties being mcH^ advanced, it might be re- 
strained within proper bounds, without real inconve- 
nience* 

' Where it is possible, I would have young men mar- 
ry at twenty-one : but parents are apt to be much alarm- 
ed at the .thoughts of their sons marrying before they 
have acquired a fortune sufficient to maintain a wife 
and femily, in the manner in which themselves have 
lived. They do not consider that when men act upon 
this maxim, they generally defer marriage till it be 
too late for them to have any real enjoyment of it ; 
when in consequence of being long accustomed to a 
single life, they contract a disinclination to a change 
of it. 

Would women do themselves the justice to insist 
upon the same strict chastity and honour with respect 
to men, which men universally insist upon, with respect 
to them, our sex would no doubt be as virtuous as 
theirs, and they would make much better husbands and 
fathers than they now do. 

In countries where no object is made of the chastity 
of women before marriage, their morals in this respect 
su^ as dissolute as ours. 

VOL. I. Uu 
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It gives me pain to lay any part of the profligacy of 
morals in young men to the charge of the ladies, whose 
own morals are so exemplary, and ei^pecially to hint, as 
I must do, th^t it is in reality owing to their having 
less delicacy in this respect than men have. But each 
sex is naturally the tutor to the other, and by this aid 
vices are best reformed and virtues promoted. In 
general, it is certainly right that the two sexes be taught 
to think well of each other ; but since men act an 
offensive, and women a defensive part in their inter^^ 
course, the latter should more especially be taught 
caution, and' the former respect. Even extremes in 
those cases cannot be attended with much inconve- 
nience, whereas a deficiency may be fetal. If a young 
woman be taught to think well of all young men that 
may solicit her favour, she will almost certainly be 
ruined and undone ; and if young men be prepared to 
entertain no respect for women, they will without scru- 
ple endeavour to make them subservient to their plea- 
sure, and will not without necessity think of any bono* 
rable connexion with them. — Priestley. 



Boys arc not necessarily in love at fourteen, fifteen^ 
or even sixteen years of age. You say you were in 
love at that age ; but you had equally a liking for ma-' 
demoiselle and for your little country girl, which shows 
you had no real aflfection for either. Love depends 
chiefly on imagination ; the idea we form to ourselves 
of this passion, gives it the force and influence it has 
over us. If we look upon it merely as a temporary 
intoxication aflfecting the head and not the heart, 
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beauty alone will seduce us, and the illusion will not 
continue long. This was your case : your imagina- 
tion was heated before you knew how to love ; in con- 
sequence of which you gave yourself up to a diousand 
temporary raptures, a great many intrigues, and 
not one fixed attachment. On the other hand, I would 
wish my pupil to be convinced, that when beauty, 
accomplishments, sense and virtue, are united in the 
object of his passion^ they will constitute the happi- 
ness of his life : I would have him believe this hap* 
piness will last for ever ; or at least, that'so tender a 
£iendship, so sweet a remembrance of it would be irti^ 
planted in the heart, that even should time diminish 
the strength of his passion, he will not regret its loss, 
Tior desire to experience it again,. With such sentiments 
my pupil could not be fond, of two persons at the 
^ame time: he would be nice and difficult in his clioice, 
but that choice would be invariably fixed. Love being 
an illusion natural to youth, a preceptor ought to ren-» 
der this passion conducive to the happiness and honour 
of his pupilt. Inclination may be violent enough to 
lead a youth astray, to disgrace and ruin him ; but a 
real attadunent will lead him to great actions. The 
first will lead him into extravagance and folly arising 
from the effects of the first impression ; the other can 
alone stimulate him to deeds that require perseverance. 
The woman who said to her lover " be silent two 
years, '^ and was obeyed, liad inspired a passion and 
not a mere inclination. Every thing is to be expect- 
ed from a sentiment of which we are only susceptible in 
the flower of oiu* age ; a sentiment produced by a wamii 
imagination, and which esteem and ffiendship should 
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render as sweet, as it is solid and violent I well 
know that it is possible to love a contemptible ob- 
ject ; but this is the misfortune of those who are weak, 
narrow-minded and despicable themselves, or who are 
misled in their choice. It is of great consequence for 
a young man not to begin with a temporary passion, 
which will rob him of his principles and his prudence. , 
He should be roused from his insensibility by a vir- 
tuous passion, of which he is not capable till he is 
eighteen. How can he he preserved till that time 
from flights that do not touch the heart ? Watch him 
attentively, guard his innocence, do not sufier him 
to be one moment idle, and you may be certain that 
his imagination will not figure to him any thing you 
would wish to conceal. You will perhq>s say, " How 
is it possible to preserve a young man's innocence to 
the age of eighteen ?'' I am sensible it is not the 
present custom, thoUgh it was the custom formerly ; 
and even now, princes, who are more assiduously 
guarded than other young men, come out of the hands 
of their govembrs without any knowledge of love. 
You ask me how I contrive to be thus watchful over 
my son without disgusting him ? By his not being 
conscious tliat he is more strictly guarded than 'when 
six years old. He has always slept in an inner-room 
within my own, and in the same room with me when 
on a journey. This is no constraint, but I have even 
made it agreeable to him. He is naturally commu- 
nicative, loves talking, and has an unbounded confi- 
dence in me ; but he has so many studies to pursue, 
particularly for the last two years, that we seldom 
have any time for conversation during the day, and 
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I have promised to chat with him every night after 
we are in bed. Theodore always having a numbeir 
of things to talk of waits impatiently for that time^ 
and these evening conversations are so delightful :to 
him, that he often expresses extreme regret at tht 
thoughts of sleeping in another room at our return to 
France ; and I have agreed to grant as a favour, what 
I most wish, viz. that he should still continue to sleep 
in the same inner-room* But v/ere he to suspect for 
a moment that I lodged him in the same room with 
me in order to be a spy on his actions, he would con- 
sider his apartment as a prison, and me as a tyrannic* 
cal jailor. Thus the same precautions taken incon- 
siderately or prudently, produce useftd or pemick>u4 
effects. Nor do I deceive myself ; for I know the 
time will come, when Theodore will find himself um 
der restraint from this engagement ; but I shall easily 
perceive this change by his indifference. I foresee this 
event, and of course shall be prepared with means to 
preserve my authority over him as str(Hig as ever. You 
shall know them when the time arrives. 

Madame de Genlis^ 



A girl should hear, should see nothing, that can call 
forth a blush, or even stain the purity of her heart ; 
for if ever she loses her natural modesty and delicacy, 
fcuewell to all her greatness.— ^^/zwi^r. 

Parents ahould be particularly careful to preserve 
the minds of their sons from the baneful effects of 
unraodesty and indelicacy. In early youth modesty is 
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a chann> which should be the object of particular at- 
tention ; for a young person whose imagination is de- 
praved previous to the full impression of the- senti- 
ment of love, is rendered incapable of receiving it in 
a manner that may contribute either to the elevation of 
his mind^ or the melioration and ^goodness of his 
heart. To first impressions parents are inattentive, 
and first impressions alone are important to the cha- 
racter or disposition of the pupil. To prepare young 
people for the approach of love, eveiy practicable ex- 
pedient should be used to influence and direct their 
friendship. Pupils whose friendship are well directed^ 
will in general escape the degrading, the &tal errours 
of love ; those whose connexions, are unfortunate will 
be ruined by that seducing and powerful passion* At 
this period the hand of a wise parent should be like 
the almighty influence presiding in nature^ steady and 
directed to important ends, but gentle and impercep* 
tiblc. For the moment the affections are restrained, 
they are irritated, inflamed, or vitiated, and the yx>uth 
may be injured for ever by being forced into rebelKon 
or hypocrisy, — ff'illiams. 



Purity of mind, or that genuine delicacy which is 
the only virtuous support of chastity, is near akin to 
that refinement of humanity, which never resides in 
any but cultivated minds. It is something nobler than 
innocence, it is the delicacy of reflection, and not 
the coyness of ignorance. The reserve of reason; 
which like habitual cleanliness is seldom seen in 
any great degree unless the soul is active, may easily 
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be distinguished from rustic sh3nQess or wanton skitdsh- 
ness ; and, so far from being incompatible with know- 
ledge, it is its fairest fruit. 

The ridiculous falsities, ^^hich are told to children 
from mistaken notions of modesty, tend tcry early to 
inflame their imaginations, and set their litde minds to 
work respecting subjects which Nature never in- 
tended they should think of, till the body arrived at 
some degree of maturity. Children very early see cats 
with kittins, birds with their young, &c. Why then 
are they not to be told that their mothers carry and 
nourish them in the same way ? As there would then 
be no appearance of mystery, they would never think 
of the subject mare. Truth may always be told to 
children, if it be told gravely ; but it is the immodesty 
of affected modesty that does all the mischief, and this 
smoke heats the imagination by vainly endeavouring to 
obscure certain objects* 

* In nurseries and boarding-schools I fear girls are 
first spoiled, particularly in the latter. A number of 
girls sleep in the same room and wash together ; and 
though I should be sorry to contaminate an innocent 
creature's mind by instilling false delicacy or those 
indecent prudish notions which early cautions respect- 
ing the other sex naturally engender, I should be very 
anxious to prevent their acquiring nasty or immodest 
habits; and as many girls have learned very nasty 
tricks from ignorant servants, the mixing them thus 
indiscriminately together is very improper. That de- 
cent personal reserve which is the foundation of dig- 
nity of chajracter, must be kept up between woman 
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and woman, or their minds will never gain strength or 
modesty. 

It may be thought that I lay too great a stress on 
personal reserve ; but it is^ ever the handmaid of mo- 
desty. So that were I to name the graces that ought 
to adorn beauty, I should instantly exclaim, cleanli- 
ness, neatness and personal reserve. It is obvious, 
I suppose, that the reserve I mean has nothing sexual 
in it, and that I think it equally necessary in both 
sexes. 

Domestic affection can only be kept alive by these 
neglected attentions ; yet if men and women took half 
as much pains to. dress habitually neat, as they do to 
ornament, or rather disfigure their persons, nauch 
would be done towards the attainment of purity of 
mind. 

A Christian has still nobler motives to incite her to 
preserve her chastity and acquire modesty, for her body 
has been called the temple of the living God, of that 
'God, who requires more than modesty of mien. His 
eye searcheth the heart ; and let her remember, that 
if she hopes to find fevour in the sight of purity itself, 
her chastity must be founded on modesty, and not on 
worldly prudence, or verily a good reputation will be 
Jier only reward ; for that awfiil intercourse, that sacred 
communication, which virtue establishes between man 
and his Maker, must give rise to the wish of being 
pure as he is pure. 

The behaviour of young people to each other as 
men and women, is the last thing that should be 
thought of in education. In fact, behaviour in most 
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. Let whatever books a young tvtjman perte« rrt her 
most private hourt, be such as she necdatibt to bi 
'ftsAiamed of reading rfoud to those Whose ^giictfopt 
fuons she is most anxious to deserve. Lei her remetn^ 
ber that 'tfiere is an all-seeing eye which is filed t>fi 
lier, even in the closest retirement, — Gisbome. 



I must not however pass over certain lamentable* 
crrours, which evidently originate in an effeminate 
mode of education and consequent inactivity, I speak 
of the errours of an instinct, to which unusual atten^ 
tion has in modem days been excited. Hence, if I 
mistake not, we may trace them to their source. As 
we expect the juices of the well-nourished and tenderly 
fostered hot-house plant, will be early converted into 
fruit, we have every reason to apprehend the mani* 
festation of this instinct in the subjects of our effemi- 
nate and luxurious education will be accelerated. The 
law, to which this instinct is subjected, remains the 
same now as in the days of Abraham, with regard to 
every one who is led by Nature : but if we break loose 
from her hand^ the bodily and mental constitution of 
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the individual as moulded by art usurps her f^ttce, and 
]»t>duces at an early period, as experience shows, what 
Nd.ture would have longer deferred. 

If with proper attention to diet, both in eating and 
drinking, with the due promotion of a free, tranquil, 
and moderately brisk circulation, the body be diligently 
exercised in various ways in the open air, and fortified 
against the impressions of the softer sentiments, the boy 
will grow up to youth, the youth to manhood, without 
these pernicious and detestable propensities, having any 
opportunity to take root. If this be true, parents and 
guardians, what ought you to have more at heart, than 
a complete physical reform of a mode of education, 
which has so long shown itself to be defective. 

Germatu 
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•* There does not perhaps occur, on the whole subject 
** of education, a point of greater difficulty than this with 
** regard to servants. It is forcibly pointed out by Locked 
*^ whp, after mentioning the pernicious consequences result^ 
^* ing from their communication with children, candidly ac^ 
** knowledges, that * it is a hard matter wholly to prevent 
** this mischief,'* Miss Edgeworth cuts the knot at ohcc '; 

* By some strange inbtake> the passage in Locke* alluded to by Miss Ha- 
milton was omitted in the body of this work ; I trust therefore I shall be for« 
given for introdacing it here. 

** I mentioned, above, one great mischief that came by servants to childreify 
«< when by their flatteries they take off the edge and force of the parenu' 
<< rebukes, and so lessen their authority : and here is another great inconve- 
** nience, which children receive from the ill examples which they meet witk 
<* amongst the meaner servants. 

<* It is a hard matter wholly to prevent this mischief. You will have ve^ 
«< good luck if you never have a clownish or vicious servant, and if from theai 
<' your children never get any infection ; but yet as much must be done to- 
*' wards it as can be, and the children kept as much as may be im the^om^any 
** of tbeir parents and those to whose care they are committed. To this purpose 
<* their being in their presence should be made easy to than, they should be 
*' allowed the liberties and freedoms suitable to their ages^ and not be held 
'* under unnecessary restraints when in their parents* or governor's sig^t* 
** If it be a prison to them, 'tis no wonder they should not like it. They muK 
<* net be hindered from being children, or from playing, or doing as children, 
** but from doing ill; all other liberty is to be allowed them. Next, to mak^ 
** them in love with the company of their .parents they should receive all their 

good things there and from their hands. The servants should be hiudered 

from making court to them, by giving them strong drink, wine, fruit, play 
*' things, and other such matters, which may make them in love with their con- 
** versation.— -But after all, how this inconvenience from servants is to be 
«* remedied, I must leave to parents' care and consideration." 

• Lotke on Edueatum* 
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" an absolute unqualified * prohibition of all intercourse be- 
** tween the children of the family and domestics of every 
*' denomination is by her recommended, and enforced by ex- 
*< amples of some weight and arguments of much ingenuity* 

** 1 o differ frOm Such authorities as Locke and Edgeworth 
<* may appear presumptuous ; but authorities, however re- 
** spectable, ought not to fetter the mind so as to prevent the 
^< freedoBiof inve^igation. Physicians nay agree in thtvna- 
^* mre of a patient's disease and in their opinion of his 
f - .4^^^^»i but if a v^ry violent remedy, be proposed, a coiu 
^^ sfilentious practitioner will con&ider whether it may not 
f^ produce eiTects as f^tal to the coo&titutioa olthe patient^ 
\^ as the disease it is intended to cure» In this light appears 
f' Co me the mandate of prohibition above aftuded to. 

" Were knowledge, indeed, the one thing needful, and 
'^ did the cultivation of the heart form but a'secondiary part 
" of our plan of education, we might, without scruple, pre- 
^ pottsefis the minds of our pupils against the vulgar and. the 
"ignorant. But as knowkdge is only valuabk in pmpor- 
f* tioti as it \i\x^ a tendency to promote social and individual 
*^ happiness, by giving new motives to virtue, and thus ex- 
f> teiidinig the influence of the benevolent affections^ and 
-*^ counteracting or extirpating the malevolent, it follows, 
"^ that whaitever produces a tendency to the malevolent pas- 
*^ sions, defeats the noblest purposes for which knowledge has 
** ever been acquired. 

in anrother place Mr. Locke says, '* Children should bo kept from the com- 
•'■ pafiy of servants, not by prohibitions ^ for that will but give them an jtch after it, 
i* but by other wsys 1 have mentioned." 

' fijfpressly prohibiting servants from ** making court** to the children under 
their care by giving them cakes and toys, would I believe, be likely to produce 
the same effects, and indeed prohibitions in most cases are very useless, being 
seldom adhered to.— ZT^t/cr. 

* Since the publication of Miss Hamtlton*s work, a second edition of 
•• Practical Education y*^ in 3 vols. 8vo. has appeared, in which the prohibi- 
tion is not quite so absolute and utiqualified ; and it is observed in the Preface 
to this second edition, that what appeared difficult or liable to objection in the 
cliaptcr on Servants is explained.**— £<///«r. 
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<^ Wherever the selfish passions predominate, the social 
^ and benevolent affections must be proportionably decreased. 
*< Pride^ as a selfish passion, is particularly inimical to the 
*^ influence of benevolence ; while humility, by depreciating 
^' the value of our own superior attainments, and striking 
<' off the exaggerations of self-love, permits us to dwell upon 
^ the excellencies of others, and is therefore productive of 
^< the benevolent affeflions, 

*< Whatever tends to inspire children with an h^gh opinion 
^ of their own comparative importance, whatever annexes 
^^ to the idea of situation^ independent of worth or virtue, 
^ ideas of contempt or complacency, will certainly counter- 
** act our design of inspiring them with humility. The light, 
^^ in which children are generally taught to consider ser- 
^< vants, must infallibly at a very early age, produce this high 
^< opinion of their own comparative importance ; an import- 
<* anee which they must attach to situation, and which must 
*^ therclbre necessarily be productive of the pride of rank and 
** power, a pride which we would Vainly endeavour to recon- 
^cile with true Christian humility* Would we make a- 
^' proper use of the instruments which nature so kindly af- 
*< fords us, in the helplessness of infancy, we should find a 
*( powerful assistant in laying the foundation of this inesti* 
*' mable virtue. Why should we not teach them to accept of 
" the services their tender age requires, with meekness and 
** gratitude ? Might not this first exercise of the socinl and 
^^ benevolent affections produce effects upon the mind so ad« 
*' vantageous to the character, as completely to counter- 
^< balance all the evils that can arise from occasional inter- 
" course with domestics ? But are these evils certain and 
*' unavoidable ? Is it impossible to procure attendants for our 
<* children of uncorrupted minds and undepraved manners? 
** I cannot believe it. The corruption and depraviity of ser- 
** vants is a general theme. From whence does it proceed 
'* but from the corruption and depravity of their -superiors ? 
** Governed by the selfishness of luxury and pride, we con- 
'^ cern ourselves no further with the morals of our dopoestics, 
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^ than is necessaiy to the preservation of our property* No 
^^ qualities are regarded in them but such as contribute to the 
^^ gratification of our ease or convenience. Their virtues are 
^' unrewarded by our esteem, their vices, provided they do not 
/^ immediately injure us, unpunished by our disapprobation. 

^' Whatever may be our own opinions concerning religion, 
^^ we all agree that a notion of a Deity, and a fear of future 
<* punishment, is necessary to the vulgar ; and yet who in 
^' this age of philosophy and refinement makes the religious 
*^ instruction of their servants any part of their concern ? 
*' Pride prevents us from undertaking, what policy would 
** dictate* We feel it too mortifying to represent to beings 
^< so much beneath us, that we are the creatures of the same 
** God, that we are to be judged by the same laws, and 
" that in a few fleeting years no other distinction shall be 
•• found between us except that of virtue. The moral precepts 
V' of out; religion it may not indeed be convenient to dwell 
*^ upon, as we must blush to recommend ^ rules to their 
" practice, which seldonV govern our own» The golden 
.*' precept oi doing as we <svould be done by^ may perhaps 
<^ sometimes occur to us in our transactions with our equals, 
*^ but it seems as if we had some clause of exception with 
** regard to our behaviour to those of an inferior station* 
"We consider not them as beings endowed with passions 
*' and feelings similar to our own. Wrapt up in our prero- 
*' gat'ive we provoke the one with impunity, and insult 
' " the other without remorse. If we cannot read a chapter of 
*' the New Testament in their presence that does not libel 
" our conduct, it is no wonder that we decline the task 
*' of religious instruction ; but why, after this, declaim 
*' against the ignorance and depravity of servants ? Those 
*' who have had sufficient energy to obey the call of prin- 
*'ciple in their domestic regulations, those who have con- 
*' sidered the moral qualities of their servants as no less im- 
" portant than their abilities, and who to instruction and 
" precept have added the weiglit of example, have generally 
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^ found that worth is to be met- with in every station. 

*< People of moderate fortune have indeed here, as. in 

<' many other respects, a manifest advantage. The size of 

<* their establishments does not swell beyond the possibility of 

*< inspection. The conduct and character of every individual 

^' of their families is, or ought to be, known to them. 

<^ But| alas i the indolence of luxury is no longer confined 

«< within the walls of palaces I It pervades all ranks in so- 

^ ciety. What more common than to hear ladies, even of 

^< moderate fortune, declare they have not a ser%'ant on 

*< whose truth or honesty they can depend ; but that they 

<< do not change, because they know it impossible to get 

<^ better? Were I to speak from experience, I should ques- 

^< tion this Impossibility ; for in the course of my life it has 

^< been my fate, both in town and country, in the corrup- 

*< tion of the metropolis, and the secluded scenes of retire- 

*< ment, to meet with servants, the excellence of whose 

^< moral characters entitled them to my esteem. The attend- 

*< ant of my infancy still possesses the regard, the gratitude, 

<< and veneration of my heart. She is now advancing into 

*« the vale of years, and I firmly believe will go to the great 

^< audit with a conscience that has never been stained by de« 

<^ ceit, equivocation, or falshood ; nor is it improbable that 

*' I may perhaps be more indebted for my love of truth to 

<' her example, than to all the precepts of my instructors* 

^* And yet she was but the orphan daughter of a poor ser- 

*' vant ! It must be however confessed, that the princi- 

^< pies of religion were early and deeply implanted in her 

*' mind. 

** I do not fear your pardoning the egotism of this di« 
'< gression, as it is illustrative of my argument, which is in- 
•' tedned to prove the possibility of procuring domestics from 
«* whose morals we have nothing to apprehend. The er- 
^< roneous opinions and prejudices arising from their want 
*^ of cultivation, ought certainly to be guarded against ; 
<^ but if children are to be saved from them at the expense 
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^ of ^eir humility, I confess I should think it too dear a 
" purchase, 

^^ You will not, I hope, so far mistake me, as to imagine 
^ I recommend the company of ser^'ants* I am too well 
^ aware of all the inconveniences and dangers resulting from 
^< associating with uninformed minds, not to wish your chit 
<^ dren may be preserved from the society of pbe vulgar of all 
.*' ranksn The more they can be with yourself, and the 
<^ less they are with others, the better. But were such an 
<< absolute seclusion from all intercourse with domestics, as 
•'has been recommended by Miss Edge worth, practicable, 
•^ which I believe to be the case in few families, I think 
*< it would be dangerous to enforce it by precept. To make 
•< a child enter into your reasons for the prohibition appears 
<< to me impossible ; and to suffer them to consider servants 
<< in the light of noxious animals, whom they must carefully 
'< shun, I should apprehend to be injurious. 

'* Mothers who find it impossible to adopt Miss Edgwof^'s 
<< plan in its full extent, sometimes endeavour to counteract 
*' the bad effects, they apprehend to result from the inter- 
** eourse with servants, by prejudicing the minds of their 
**' children against them. But does this answer the end pro- 
'< posed i Soon indeed may children learn to regard ser- 
*< vants in the light of inCerior beings, whom for tiat reason 
.** they ought to despise. Soon may Aey acquire the habit 
*< of commanding them in the tone of authority, of speaking 
>< to them with arrogance, and of observing and reporting 
^' their conversation and conduct with all the eloquence of 
*' invective. Does it thence follow that they will be the less 
^ liable to imbibe the prejudices, or to imitate the manners 
<< of these degraded and despised companions i Experience 
** I think shows the contrary. Better, far better, to adopt 
<< the plan of complete and absolute separation, than to permit 
f^ children to associate with beings they are taught at once to 
*' tyrannizfe over, and to contemn. 
: *^ Let us now examine, bow the treatment we ottraeliret give 
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" to servants may obviate the bad consequences of that coiti- 
** munication betwixt them and our children, which, in many 
*< families, must of necessity take place. 

•• Cunning is one of the vices of the servile state, which we 
<* should beware of encouraging. From the moment a ser- 
** vant perceives us open to flattery, this vice is in a perpetual 
•* state of requisition. By these means the favourite nursery- 
** maid frequently governs a whole family. It is not by a 
** scrutinous examination of- the strictness with which she 
*' performs her duty, that we learn to appreciate her worth ; 
** it is by her hyperbolical e^fpressions of affection for the 
" dear infants^ by her flattering encomiums on their extra- 
** ordinary beauty and wonderful sagacity, and by her still 
<^ more flattering comparisons between them and the less 
** extraordinary children of our neighbours, that we are con- 
** vinced of her value. * What admirable initiatory lessons of 
** vanity and self-conceit for the poor children who are pre- 
*« sent at these conversations between mother and maid! 
** Would we avoid all this, we should never permit servants 
** to address us,, nor ever speak to them, but on their imme- 
" diate business. We should enforce a strict obedience to 
^< our commands, which should be issued with mildness, but 
<* with authority. We should admit of no disobedience to 
** our rules on pretence of tenderness for the children, and 
*' by showing we look on it as mere pretence we shall soott 
** put a stop to these breaches of discipline : nor should we 
** ever withhold the just reward of approbation for a strict 
*' compliance with our injunctions. By these means, chi!- 
** dren will learn the value of obedience, ' it will become 
^* more strongly associated with the pleasing ideas of applause 
*' and approbation, and by seeing that we esteem "worth in 
*' e^ery situation^ they will learn to consider it as having an 
*^ intrinsic value. 

" When we permit ourselves to converse familiarly with 
" servants, on affairs remote from their business, and allow of 
^ their giving their opinion on our method of management, 
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M we teach children to apply to them as oracles of infomia- 
^^ tion on every subject. We inspire a taste for listening to 
<^ their tattle, and must submit to the consequences. By 
'^< showing them, on the contrary, that we consider servants 
^^ as useful assistants in the business of our family, but not 
<^ in the light of companions or advisers, that their merit 
*< consists not in an assiduous compliance with our humours 
^^ and caprices, but in a strict and uniform discharge of the 
<* duties of their station, we prevent much of their influence 
<' on the minds of children. By example, as well as by pre- 
<^ cept, we should teach children to accept of their services, 
>' where they are called for, with thankfulness, never to 
<< speak to them in the haughty tone of arrogant authority, 
^< never wantonly to exercise their patience, by keeping them 
*^ waiting for our pleasure, and never to make their personal 
<' defects, or even that ignorance whiph is less their fault than 
>^ their misfortune, the subject of ridicule. By our care of 
^^ their health, and attention to them in sickness, in which 
<' the children should, if the disease be not infectious, learn 
^^ to assist us, they will be taught the duties of humanity. 
^< By the care they see us bestow on their religious instruc- 
V tion, they will receive lessons of its importance ; and by our 
■** utter reprobation of every instance of falshood or equivo- 
^^ cation, which should be followed by immediate dismission 
" from our service, they will attach to a departure from 
-<* truth, ideas of irremediable disgrace. 

*' Thus may the treatment we give our servants be made 
^ an instrument of instruction, at the same time that chil- 
" dren, without being taught to avoid them as infectious, 
<^ may be made to find so much greater inducements to our 
** society, as to be in no danger of preferring theirs. To 
'^ effect this, we should never fail to give the nursery-maid 
*' such full employment at her needle, as will leave her 
" little time to join either in their sports or in their con- 
^' versation. The sooner they learn to take care of them- 
"selves the better: it is sufficient that all instruments of 
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** mischief, and all that is too precious or too brittle for their 
^' handling, should be removed, and then let them invent 
^* work and amusement for themselves. I could say much 
<< more on this subject, but here all my ideas have been anti- 
^^ cipated, and so ably and elegantly expressed by the sensible 
'^ author of Practical Education^ that it would be presump* 
<< tion in me to attempt further elucidation."^ 

Miss HnmiltorCs Letters on Education. 

* Mut Hamilton*! Letters having been publithed after this work was sent 
Co press, and a great part of it printed off, the above excellent remarks could 
not be inKrted in their proper place. Editor^ 
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